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By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 











Either of the foll wing : 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of 9% 


pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 


‘ss HINTS ON WEANING,” i work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during ar d alter 
weaning, with recipes for simple diets 

will be sent, tree, | ive charge of young 
infants on applicat MELLIN’ S FOOD WORKS, j 
PECKHAM. LONDON, S.E 
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PORE WARNES Is FPOREARMED! 


if p! ted t “KYL-FYRI 
The Expenditure of a ies Shillings may save nals of esa 
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“KYL-FYRE” 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


HAS PROVED ITS ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY. 
PRICE ONLY 5- EACH. 
For Full aN estimonials apply 1s Kyl-Fyre,” Ltd., Eastbourne. 
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LOW FIXED CHARGES 


Postage paid one way 















“My soup 1S 
my fortune, a= nRESSES Dry Cleaned ~ 
bLOUS See 


kind sir” GLOVES 0 Z per pair 


—she said 
9 /— 


EDWARDS “soup 


GRAND FOR HASHES, STEWS, RAGOUTS, & SOUPS. s 
We 
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WHEN SEEDY 


the most reasonable plan is to have recourse to the most reliable and 


popular of pick-me-ups—BEECHAM'’S PILLS. These pills 






(CG 


Q) supply the very force you are in need of, when you are in that 
Nt run-down depressed condition which has been termed “ seedy.” 
VU) They give energy, tone, clearness of brain, and cheerfulness by 
() removing impurities from the system and making the digestive 


organs healthy and active. If you are feeling listless and out-of-sorts 
you cannot possibly do better than 


| SEND FOR 


_ BEECHAMSS PILLS | 


SHOPS SSESESSESESESEOEESEESEOEOEOD 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 11's (56 pills) = s} 
7S and 29 (168 pills). \ 
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Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful material for underwear all the year round would buy the 
best English make, which can be obtained from all leading Drapers, they would avoid 
the risks they undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of Flannelette. 


Horrockses’ Flannelettes 


made by the manufacturers of the celebrated Longcloths, Twills and Sheetings) 


are the best. 


_ HORROC KSES : stamped on selvedge every § yards. 
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‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 
—Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D 





PURE 
CONCENTRATED 





rue 
Ty: COCOA 


Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa contains the very ingredients necessary for promoting the full development 
of the growing Child; restores the wasted tissues of the Athlete, and is the Typical Food for the Invalid 
and for those whose digestive organs are weak. 





“Has Won More Awards Than Any Other.” 


Makers to H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, and 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
And to the People for nearly 200 years. 
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| A hooper and seasonable 
delicacy for 
Afternoon Tea 





or Dessert 





ne : | “Lang & Cos 


i\ FORFAR 
pail \ Shortbread 


Genuine 
Scotch Shortbread 


rich,crisp and 


ment 


delicious-in 


valid ‘ ~ > 
dainty finger shape 
Free sample upon application 
nd Vietorta Biscuit Works, Glasgow Imperial Biscurt Works, London, 6% 
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THE NATURAL RIGHT OF THE ENGLISH WOMAN. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A FREE TRIAL OUTFIT CONTAINING FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
TOCETHER WITH A SUPPLY OF HARLENE AND CREMEX, FOR BRINCING 
THE SCALP INTO HEALTHY CONDITION, AND THUS PROMOTING 
A VIGOROUS CROWTH OF BEAUTIFUL CLOSSY HAIR. 





Look in Your Glass and Ask Yourself Whether You Would Not Like to Make 
Your Hair Grow in Greater Beauty and Luxuriance Then Send 
for this Free Outfit, which will Enable You to Do It. 


Englishwomen and English girls can possess This “ 3-Part Toilet Outfit’ contains :— 
by natural right the most beautiful hair in the 1. A Presentation Copy of the “ Harlene 
world. Hair-Drill””» Manual, which tells you every- 
Not the raven locks which crown the heads thing you require to know about the cultivation 
of the haughty beauties of Castile, nor the of Beautiful Hair. 
flowing flaxen tresses of the fair women of 2. A Full Supply of Harlene for the 
Ru 1 or Scandinavia, Hair, containing  suffi- 
can compare for even — cient material for Seven 
ne tant wit! the Days’ Hair-Drill, accord 
himmering radiance of ing to Mr. Edwards’ * 3- 
minutes-a-day" rules, 


the hair of the typical 
Englishwoman when 
has been cultivated—as 
can easily be done | 
devoting just two or three 
minute a day to i 
care—to it highest and 
fullest pertection, 
reason why 


Further supplies of Har 
lene for the Hair may be 
obtained at all chemists 
and stores in 1s., 2s. 6d., 
and 4s. 6d. bottles. 

3. ASample Supply 
of the Cremex Sham: 
poo Powder for the 
Scalp, for thoroughly 
shampooing and invigor- 
ating the scalp once a 
week, and cleansing it 
principles which govern from all scurf, dust, or 
the growth and preserva dandruff that may accu 
tion of the hair have not been studied and  mulate thereon, This weekly Cremex Shampoo 
followed for the Scalp is as necessary as the daily 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR HAIR FULL OF * Harlene Drill” for the Hair. Its results are 


wonderful, both to the appearance of the hair 





many women hair 

become thin or di 

coloured at an all-t 

€ irly ive i bec iuse the 
} 























LUSTRE AND GLOWING COLOUR. and the personal comfort of those who practise 
For it is not only in length and thickness that it. Everv mother should see that her children’s 
the hair should constitute » valuable a feature heads are thoroughly shampooed with Cremex 
f ery Englishwoman personal attractions once every week, as this will ensure their hair 
In addition to these qualities, it possesses most against many disorders and weaknesses that 
wonderful possibiliti {lustrous beauty,a beauty otherwise will probably attack it. Further 
which does not consist merely in its particular upplies of Cremex may be obtained at 1s. pet 
had or ci lour, but in a glistening sheen, a box ot 1X. ; 
liating, diffused brilliance which plays amongst If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
the coiled tresses of the iir as sunshine plays Harlene or Cremex from your local chemist, 
rippling surta f a lake, and which, if supplies will be sent direct and post free on 
t present already in ir case, will be brought receipt of postal order 
most immediately by the regular practice of 
inutes-a-day “ Harlene Hair-Drill. To EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO. 
MR. EDWARDS’ MUNIFICENT OFFER a Se eee, See. Se 
TO ALL READERS. purpose of strengthening the growth of my hair and. improv 
If ye ll cut out t ipon given below and . . 
[ 1.in stamps for postage (or take it per 
lly), to the Edwards’ Harlene Offices, 95 & 96, 
High Holborn, London, W.C., you will receive as a 
pre t, free of all charge or obligation, a 3=Part 
Toilet Outfit, containing everything necessary If packet for ne The Qu 
for the cultivation of Hair Strength and Beauty. secant tin a Se 
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Ure x The greater your need for a perfect pen—the more you appreciate 
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Onoto. It is the fountain pen that fills Itse fand cannot leak, never 











—- blots, never scratches. | 
I ( . . ' 
ot It is British made and guaranteed by its makers. 
Price at all stationers, jewellers, etc., 10/6 and upwards. 
tainis Booklet about it free on application to Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 
: 235 BunhiW Row, E.C. 
aa i 4, yy 
g q } 
; > 
i SELF-FILLING + | -_ 
Sarety Fountain ZA @yZG 
IMPORTANT —For those who require a larger pen with a very flex ‘ ‘ t ‘ has been 
put on the market. It is except al ‘ e mene iry t ers 
soask him for Onoto Ink the best for Fountain and all other Pens 
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THE THE QUI VER 
=F The Universal Mender 


Every Englishman's Home is subject to 
towers Jay life Little 








SEND A 


66 9 
° Se W ! 
peccounts Have you a friend AN! 


eee Morn) or some other distant land? Then 
be sure to send a “ Swan” Fount- 
pen this Xmas. It is easy to buy 
—easier to send than most gifts, 
and besides, nothing could be 

more useful or lasting. / 


A “SWAN” is all 
that a fountpen 
should be—all that 
a gift should be! 


| 
| 
Prices 
| 








repairs are always becoming necessary 
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is the ke good @s new again 


Sold in 6d. ee 3d. Tubes 






eo ‘Send. for Free ‘Sample .. 


McCaw. Stevenson & Orr, Lid. 
Belfast. or 











10/6 to £20. 
Sold by Stat ers and Jewellers, POST 
Write for 


Mabie, Todd & Co., 
79 & 80, Hick Hovgoan, Lonoon, W.C. 


Branches :—93. Cheapside, E.C TIME 
i . t., W kx le 
» 
lanchester; and 


change St $RUSSELS, and 
NEW YORK, 

















ars - vas afflicted — a very humi iating growth of hair on my face. I have 

and r rem which permanently removes this embarrassing growth, 

I S, < re by exterminating root and branch; it is chen 

ess. I reated in ~ is of cases with Pp rfect success Write to mein confidence for 


urther par , i lose stamp to pay postage. ‘Tt is oie: an inexpensive treatment, 


HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, - Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 














THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


"S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
JOHN BOND’S “CRY ARKIN [NK 





BECAUSE IT’S THE BEST. 


As supplied to the Royal Households & Awarded 45Gold Medals for Superiority. 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. Price 6d.@1/- SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & 




















pP the Best Blouse Material. i 


" “Winsco 


Scotch ‘Wincey. 







LATE OF BROMPTON HOSPITAL. 


. REP cel OF > yy My sufficient evidence of 
he extraordir ARDY’S OMPTON 
CONSUMPTION - coun " speciric & LUNG SAVER. 
When all other remedies fail—it ccres. Recommended 
by Medical Specialists and supplied _to the aristocracy. 
Is, léd. and 2s. Si. fall chemists and Roots’ stores, or post 
free from G. HARDY, Dept. Q 42, Waterloo Road, 8.E, 


1 GLOBE Mert 
















A LITTLE’GLOBE- A UTTLE RUB 
in Pastes Liquid Web SULLA La Dealers & Stores. 





Wm. Small & Son, Edinburgh. j 
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kes of I t 
2 The BRINSMEAD ‘ 
e 
: “ BRINSMEAD ite guarant 

Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability in Pianos. 
ee+e+e @ I N e (even when the firm started in the Reign of K WW lV ‘ 














THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, 
D urde vy Three Year P 
**PFOR THE BEST EXHIBIT OF PIANOS.” 


knowing that they 








, a a would benefit by its world-wide reputation. : 
\ t t eautiful Art Catalogue t wi ty 
Sole Manufacturers JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20 G 22, Wigmore Street, London, W., 
who will arrange to exchange your old Piano should you wish it. 





BRINSMEAD] 



























Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
rHIS PHENOMENAL OFFEI i dere 
ce! DIRE I ik R¢ M ot K L< M rs “ 6 at ve SS a 


vie your 
of our Prudential Real Seamiess Woven Half Cuinea 


eS 








Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace 



















FREE RUG, 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


und TW 10 6 

= 2 . i Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of Car- 
Y Pets, Hearthrugs, Overmantels, Bed- 

steads, Linoleumas, Bodeing, Table 

Linens. Curtains, &c., Post Free, if 


F. HODCSON & SONS 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants 
WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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infants fed on these Foods are neither 
fretful nor wakeful. 


‘Allenburys Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


T yntt ¥ 3 
nonth From 3 to 6 months From 6 months upwards 








The *‘Allenburys” Milk Foods, being perfectly 
digestible and closely resembling human milk, 
give freedom from digestive ailments, promote 
sound sleep, and ensure vigorous health and 
development. 





o@ A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. -@3j 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., ‘se* London. 
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| BUSY BEES fe) THOUGHTS OF HOME 
as i) wil te copommnss Ge Sed Chobanas Ue 
| away from the family circle. And those at 


with the New Box of fe) home will do a little thinking also—a little 
practical thinking, which, in many Cases, will 











Harbutt’s Plasticine, ce) ‘ 
. result in the purchase of a Waterman's Ideal 
9 and the posting of this perfect Fountain Pento 
The LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER, oO some absent friend. Certainly no better mes- 
A Splendid Box for Children fo) | sage of Christmas goodwill could be sent. 
= E . . Prices 106, 126, 15/, 176, 21/- and upwards, In 
rrice Post Fre 7 Silver and Gold for Prese t Stationers, 
2 ree, 2 4. With 5 Colours, © Jewelers ct Fe ice fue & oe 
ools, nives, I orks, Spoons, Plates, ‘ | ardtmuth, 12, Golden Lane London, Cc 
Dishes, Rolling Pins, &c. ° . che a. eg; EO ge The = 
j oO (Ask your Stationer to show you the Waterman's Ideal 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., | Pump-Filling and Satcty Per s—12/6 and upwards.) 
27, Bathampton, BATH. ° | > 
1} 0 
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| | Bee Registered TRADE MARK—“' Baby's Clothes will now fit Dolly.” 
IMPROVED 


“N\Tum’”’ | LIFE- SIZE DOLL. 












Free Girt hf swe 9- _— - oye with all 


sper 
1 Post 
FREE. 


Life-Size Doll Abe » century’s 
f the old-fashioned Rag Doll thé 


stops all odors of the body, 
whether from perspiration or other causes. 
Does not clog the pores of the skin or 
check perspiration, but merely neutra- 
lizes the natural personal odor, which 
everybody has more or less of. 
1/. If your chemist hasn’t “Mum” send us his 
name and one shilling, and we'll send it postpaid. 


Thomas Christy & Co. 
4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames St., London, E. C. 
Gen’! Sales Agents Mum Mfg. Co., Phila., U. S. A. 


FEET HIGH. 


2) 





The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL ¢ 
GREEN, 


\ SHY- NALL CHEMICAL 00, 
75, Seinen theeeuien Street, 
London, E.C, 














half the 
beds must be 


7; closed. The wel »wn London Manufacturing Den- 
*Oo tists, ~ ye rs. BROWNID give the very best 
%0 1€ if forwarded by post utmost value 

“a 


Unless help 


is immediately 











: s 
forthcoming > 


per return, or offer Oxford 


ARTIFICIAL pb gg hey ee 


ll TEETH BOUGHT. | 
FITS CURED PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





HELP. 







































By OZERINE. it has cured rmanently = th: The “ MODERN ” Poultry House. Points to Remember 
very worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, etc., 
when everything else had failed. In almost every case Fit and Guaranteed. 


cease entirely from the first dose. It is recommended by 
one sufferer to another, and, by that means, is now being 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Rock Bottom Prices. 
Best Material 
Cood Wertenanettp 





TEST iT FREE OF CHARGE. - Poultry Houses of Well- 

You need not spend one penny on it. On receipt of postcard ‘| Seasoned Materials, 
will send you a bottle absolutely free, so certain am | Complete with Door 

that you will find it most successful. Slide, Ventilators, Felt 





"Price 46. 6d. and tis. per bottic, post free. Roof, Outside Nests, &o. 


I W. NICHOLL, "ses [Os 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. ;e ns 


Useful for a 
Variety of Purposes 


The Ideal Loaf | |“! 








Sound Materials. 
n crumb, rich crusted, and — 
r tain those valuable f “1 clement e ential Makers also of 
for the s ance and renewal! of lily fabric. BUNGALOWS, 


PAVILIONS, =: 
REYNOLDS’ wit": | [a 
DIGESTIVE STABLE AND FARM 


BUILDINGS, 
WHEATMEAL GREENHOUSES, &c 


ue a Ma .  —_— ‘ 

Awarded Designs and é ft . t. wide, 6 ft, hig , . 
66 Estumates Free aT ° 416 
Gold Medale. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ANDO 


filis all these requirements, and many others we could mention STATE REQUIREMENTS, TO 


SUI PLIED BY BAKERS & STORES. BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd., 


@@ Order Sample Loaf from your local baker. 


J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Fiour Millie, Gloucester. Erleigh Works, READING. 
(RES de 
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QOLIZ TANN  HampsTEAD ROAD, 


LONDON, W. 





& Cone. 
GREAT SALE 


Of purchases made during 
the recent severe depression 
in trade. 
SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SALE 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 








Small Oak Bedroom Suite, « Wardrobe, 3 ft. wide 
over all, with carved | : Dressing Chest of 
W t with 


Cork Lino. Dr sets wit l et Mir: ttack t nd, wit 
7 f, w e top 1 back, a Ihe Suite com 


12 for 13/9 S Oak Be ud t tch, fitt t t woven wire 

25 9 ” 27/- Mattre ft. 6 in. w y 6 ft. £115 0 
50 - 99 52/6 Solid Oak Bedstead to tch, fitt wit g wove wire 

PATTERNS POST FREE, res ft. wide by 6 ft. ¢ £117 6 
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“ HOLD THEE THAT TO DRINK.” 


WINCARNIS 


WINE TONIC. 2 @ 
AND NERVE FOOD. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


NATURE'S FINEST BRAIN 
y t t of body, are dependent on t brain, and the power of the brain 
Lang r, taintne ley n, exhaustion, net é " genera! ill-health are signs of a 
verished blood, and of wasting sues, which during hot weather quickly affect the brain. To 
healthy brai if i memory, to feel that I asu ke Wincarni Itisa 
a it ent re t blood eat treng ind vitality in every organ 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 
d SIGN To COLEMAN & CO., Ltd, 
\ t Works, Norwic 





NOW IS te in If you se 
THE t to cover Carriage you will receive THIS ' h 
TIME tle tre arge enough to do youg | NOW. Plea end a free trial bottle f Win 
) t ite its wonderful properties. Then carn I 1. for carriage 
your wine I ant, lice | N 
by thes fl . Ms “ 
id fa ay ut ba ‘ t A 
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THE BEGINNING. 
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The Tale of HOVIS 


ade Mark) 








@ The best the soil 
gives is wheat, the best 
wheat—the pick of the 
World’s wheatfields— 
makes Hovis Bread, 
and Hovis Bread gives 
and 


energy, strength, 


nourishment. 


© This is the tale of 
Hovis. 





For full particulars apply 
The HOVIS BREAD FLOUR CO., Ltd, 
Macclesfield. 





THE END. 


| THE following is a list of 


a 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


contributions received 


up to and including mbet1 th, 1g909 


™ pt 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 


acknowledged next month: 


For Dr. Barnardo's Hom A. B. 4 bir ), 10s 
Bradford, 3s. 3d.— Total, 1 1 

Sent direct to Jr. Barnardo's Homes M. MeO. £4 
Elsbeth, <s.—Tot 44 

Sent direct t The Watercress nd Klower Girls 
Christian Mission I 
THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 
THE following are the sums received from 
old and new inembers up to and including 
September oth: 

fr Sa a ( l 

£! rom M. B.(A ) 

I r AM r’’ (Tenby). 

Ss A. |]. Ma 

$1 ( ( ur I \ 

ts. from Mrs. Dew 

s. each from W rs. J. D. W Mrs. | 
Ly nto 

1s h from S i! ( kedwar 
‘Irs. | \ \ I I \I ny 
R. K. Camer \ H bk. Db Pranter 
Isabella M. I y, A | Ka Addis. 
Mary Helen > t if I lab 
M. We i, I M t s, A. M. Stea 
W initre I oe I | Watt 
Mary Sh a. a } } H Anode: 
s Mrs. Alice J I BE. | Marples 
Isabella ]. Ander .&. s, M aret | Miss Rk 
Armstrong, Gladys } H G $s, Mrs. Ss. kva 
Mat KR. Stadd I ua la Ix Olva 
] A. &A t lay S M I Mr Fin 
Margaret I I ‘ H 








GENUINE PANAMAS 


at half Shopkeepers’ Prices. 












SOCIETR PANAMA 
















CARPET SWEEPER 
Prices from ; 
106 upwards f> * 
800 EVERYWHERE 
Insist one genuine BISSELL - 
There are orners imitanons + bul « 
instal Ane BISSELL. 
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A Question for 


Parents 
and the Right Answer. 


A right note was struck the other day 
by the Daily News when it condemned 
in unsparing terms the pernicious in- 
fluence on the morale and morals of 
young people exercised by the “ brag- 
gart literature” of to-day; and it 
behoves every parent to take proper 
steps to keep their sons and daughters 
of tender years away from this atmo- 
sphere of harmful reading. It is more 
easily done than many imagine—the way to give children a distaste for obnoxious and 
depraving reading is to provide them with 


Whai the World’s Greatest Writers 
Of Past and Present Days have written, 
that all Children will Love to Read 


Let us tell you what this wealth of the best literature for children consists 


of, and how you may obtain it at a trifling cost. It is comprised in 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


An Inexhaustible Storehouse of Enchanting Tales. 


The best of the best in all the World, of every kind. 





THE BEST FAIRY TALES THE BEST STORIES OF ADVENTURE 
THE BEST SEA STORIES THE BEST TALES FROM THE CLASSICS 
THE BEST FOLK STORIES AND FABLES THE BEST HUMOROUS TALES 

THE BEST CHILDREN’S POEMS THE EEST STORIES OLD AND NEW 


Seven Hundred Literary Gems for Children’s Reading 


culled from the works of such great authors as 


Hans Christian Andersen, Goldsmith, Shakespeare, Ruskin, Whittier, 
Addison, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Du Chaillu, Cowper, A. J. Q 129 


A 4d, 


Church, Edward Lear, Jean Ingelow, Bret Harte, Poe, Shelley, stamp 


on open ¢ 


Tennyson, H. M. Stanley, Swiit, Hawthorne, Cooper, &c., &c., &c. SS 


NINE DELIGHTFUL VOLUMES AT A VERY SMALL COST Giscnt gratis a 


particulars of 
Beautifully Illustrated and Well Bound. A “The Children’s 
© Hour,” with infor- 





tive course of reading is here assured, from which mation as to special 
arn the lessons of life through the medium of the best easy payment terms. 

vood, but nothing merely ‘* goody-goody. With ’ " 
minister healthfully to their reading appetites, the Oil dt or 

thoroughly safeguarded from the danger of the 
r which can never be contracted when the pe ee ere 
hed with the thoughts and fancies of the 
or further particulars and special instalment prices, fill up To the Waverley Book Company 
and send the Coupon by to-night’s post. 66, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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IF YOU ARE TIRED 


JEWELLERY 


of sending Christmas cards, this « 

Calendar for cose makes a welcon 
T WHOLESALE sna ter es, a 

with ny “os INITIAL. Size 2in . by rin. 


Post Free 1/- Anywhere. 


PRICES — | 











ee ramon at . THE MIDG a. 


an Thnett pe nts 


the difficu 


This is not a toy, but a fully gu iranteed 
We offer you the solution. Perte 


Clock which will kee} 
If not, send it back at hs. 





as an advert ient 


1/6 Post Free in oaee Britain. 
Diameter 2310, foreign / tage Extra. 


THIS PRETTY CLOCK 


in China Stand with Coloured Flower 
De Kg! Guaranteed Movement. 








supply er : ther h i { we 
BROOCHES, CHAINS, PINS, 
BRACELETS, etc., etc. 
he sh H 


n. by git Post Free Creat 
pu Britain 2/1% kor Hundred t other 
es write tor a BRIGHT GIPT 
“HANDSOME ar plang BOOK. It will be sent post tree. 


BRIGHT’S STORES, 


FREE. Let u 
ce 41, Bright Buildings, Bournemouth. 














in sa 





AND REMEMBER 
: ae ; Messrs. CASSELL are issuing a New and Revised 
Edition, in Threepenny Parts, of their Famous 


aia iaaea / **POPULAR EDUCATOR.” They will be 
"44-0. w414-0 4 col pleased to send a detailed Prospectus, giving full 


DEPT 64 particulars, Post Free, on receipt of a Postcard at 
12, EDGWARE RD. nS 


their offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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ECZOLINE Have you used it? 


co8Tvoe ECZEMA ™2.:508.s0nes. 


OINTMENT.—To Heal the Sore or Wound. 
TABLETS.—To Cool, Strengthen, and Purify the Blood. 
SOAP.—-To Keep the Skin in Perfect ee 


1 3/- and the whole ‘| lreatment will be €¢ Many have en cured by one trial alone of 


SEPARATE PRICE- Ointment, 1/1) and 2/9; 
Tablets, 11\ and 29; Soap, 6d.; Shav- 
ing Soap, 9d. 

Veterinary same price except Soap, 3d. per cake. 





ain in hi i Ai iia i ti i tin te te tn ti tin i i i in i tn ti 





W. W. HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, Eng. 
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“The Very Best.” 


LUM MTREES 
i S oMeE- -pOTTED 
WV MEATS 


Delicate in Flavo 


ite aw)! ba ioe Superior in Siaisitien 20 VARIETIES. ™ 
ves PLUMTREE'S rears za a BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, OR SUPPER. 


| ARE ALWAYS MICE / 


Oy 


THE VERY SesT hl alaiielie ‘ms Registered label and at 
a m1 le If cannot procure write 
7, | PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT. for nearest Agent. 
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Motto for 1910 Invincibility. 


YORKSHIRE AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 
OPEN 
HILL CLIMBING COMPETITION 


| PATELEY BRIDGE. 

] RESULT: 

] 2 FIRSTS, 

CUP FOR BEST PERFORMANCE, 


4 GOLD MEDALS, 


WON BY 


INVINCIBLE 









































ALBO 








Complete House 8 
Office Furnisher, 






ALEX. LEFEVER “=2:.~ 











.- 
“Colwyn” | ed Oak Bedroom Suite Unique design wardrobe ft. 10 in. wide, fitted with large pl ute gia B deer, 
c | pane \ ed: 3 ft. dressing chest, with 3 long drawers, shelf and “ ate gla er; 
ft. w p and tile ack, towel rails at sides, with oxidised fittings, complete with cha , BT ‘128. 6d. 
Illustrated Quide (No. 38) showing “How to Furnish from Country Orders over £2 





25 Culneas,” Post Free. Carriage Paid. 
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Have It Hot—Have It Cold 


That is the lifelong work of every THERMOS FLASK. 

To keep Liquids HOT or COLD-—as you like—for 
24 hours. 

And to do it regardless of climate—sun or snow. 


Here at home in winter a THERMOS means hot drinks or hot water any-time 
without fire, lamp or stove 

In the torrid zones or on a scorching summer day—it means cold drinks 
whe nevcr the y are wanted. 


ly—a comfort and convenience you cannot be without. 


It’s always han 
Many a chill it saves the sportsman—many a wait the mother, until a kettle 
boils. The 


Thermos Flask 


cost 21/- for the pint size. Larger sizes a little more. 


The Thermos Jug—an adaption of the Thermos Flask—for dining 
room and home us« beautiful in shape and appearance—may x 
obtained, price 316 

Of all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. Wholesak 
on! A. E. Gutminn & ¢ 8 Long Lane, London, E.C. , . . *, 
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CLEARANCE SALE. 


Greenhouse, 37 6 Cood Sound Material and 
hea seoworess J, ; Workmanship Cuaranteed. 
Ax a ; 15 to 50 per cent. below usual prices 
fr . io @ H ' : 
a . i lot : 


iad," rT) nt j 

L Rye { MoI 
Cucumber 1 Frames, 
EES: ZZ. ZA Be 
<= i F By 


Iron Buildings, £4 15. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Portable Buildings, ( 
£1126 


« 








e 





wes Ce 
Complete He yd 
Avparatus, 


fo . sates 
| ~—} - vo , 
e! ume —T | 
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Send for Mustre ated Catalogue, Post Free. 
USTRATIONS AND BARGAINS 


W. COOPER, 761, Old Kent Rd., LONDON, S.E. 








THE 
MARVELLOUS 


EAR -PHONE 


Excels any- 





A Wireless Tele ne for the Ear. 
thing ever invented to Restore the Hearing. 
The Discovery of Professor Edward 
Hoffmann, Author of * The Sense of 
Hearing.’ 


A BOON 


For Deaf People 

















NOVEL REMEDY FOR THIS 
CHEST-RACKING AILMENT. 





‘Gea thes, 
Pp: For ‘es! in Every Home’ 



























HIGH-CLASS 
2.16 


=°10°O 


t5.5.6 


For Name of nearest Agenf & Full List, 
write WHOLESALE DEPOT, 49 fore St, LONDON.E.C. 



























Do You Wear Shock Absorbers ? 


They are fitted to Motor Cars to promote the comfort of 
those who use them, and to prolong the life of the Car. 


You need them too, for in an hour’s walk your heel strikes 


the pavement from 10,000 to 15,000 times —with disastrous 
result to nerves in time. Nature intended man to walk on tl 
springy turf and the grassy mead, but civilisation driv m 


to use stone-paved streets—hence the need of shock absorbers. 


WOOD-MILNE Rubber Heels 


are shock absorbers, they constitute a rubber pavement, permanently 
fixed to your boot heels. They carpet every hard street for you with 
resilient rubt er—they make every step a ple isure, do wonders for 


your healt! nd save half your boot | . Look for WOOD-MILNE 
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CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 


For the Easiest and Quickest possible Shave. 


(LEMAK 


Safety ry 
Razor 


"WHY PAY A GUINEA?” 


i 4 The &/= Outfit, as illustrated in this 
advertisement, comprises Silver-Plated 
Frame » handle and stropping attachment, with seven 
perfect Clemak B Sli f in silk-lined wooden case. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR A CLEMAK. 


Clemak Blades can be Stropped and 
will last for years. 





STANDARD OUTFIT. @ 
TripLe Si_ver-PLaTEp. 
wie 13 Blades and Strop, in | 
} me le ather case, 10/6. 





Clemak ‘Shaving Soap, 6d. 
CLEMAK BOOKLET POST FREE. 
Send P.0. and receive your set prepaid. 


Billiter Street, London. 











TO CLEANSE the mouth, 


and preserve the body from 
infection; 

TO ENSURE White Teeth 
and Sound Gums, use 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Prepared from Purely Vegetable 
Antiseptics. 





















Contains no Caustic Disinfecting 
Chemicals which are liable to affect 
the delicate tissues of the mouth 
and lips. 


























| Tubes 1/- Pots 1/6&2/6 














DINELYPTU s 





EE STILLES 


(Broncho-Laryngeal). 


For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. 
Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN wrote: “I have always found Proctor’s 


MADAME SARAK BERNHARDT “Us 


I inelyptu oem w 
A, is he 


SIR ‘HENRY IRVING weote:  Proctor’s Pine 
ire excelient 
wis ELLEN TERRE “Considers | 


»astilles better than any er Lozenge r 





Pa e for the Vv. vice 
§ Sold eS eee ists and 
res or n 


PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DePoT. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


se the world-renowned 


BURGESS’ LI LION OINTMENT. 








TRADE rel others after being § 





Sold by all Chemi-t« 1, 1/14, t free for P.O. from 
Propnetor, E. BURGI 5. why at ond, La mdon, Advice gratis, 





at a no oh O) SD 
The easy shine - Brilliant & Lasting. 
Lye 
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TO PRESERVE 
_ THE COMPLEXION 















co up the ski 
resis and to 7 
_ Ss A littl Ic i 
} yr ¢ r bed in every 
r I and be 
g ’ really an 
c t Th Icilma Natural “fe ‘ 
Water it tains is not only solte one AC 
than ster to the skin. but saruem > com 
ver f parting vin auty, 
Icilma 
ferent f any other fa rea ts virtues 
Icilma Natural Water, and it 
itains no tra crea rfat. The moment 
it Nvigorating action, 
rt which s its use is 
} } 1 .* 
I aps, chafes, rough or red skin, 
crack r tired hands, blackheads, and sallow 
Ss «(the nost 
ff 
€ 
FRE! 1 samf f Icetlma Toilet Pre 
pa " % e ft tzed Shamp Sachet (neu 
p i ind a f the Ictlma Postcards, will be sent 
for tage and packing. 


ICILMA CO., LTD., 


Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 

















By Royal ae Warrant 


sree Irish Linen 


& CLEAVERS 


World renowned for quality and price 





Handkerchiefs We weave Linen 

* Cambric in our 
Banbridge factory, employ sewers and hem- 
stitchers in making up Handkerchiefs, 
laundresses to impart that lovely white finish, 
and offer them to the public direct, Can we 
give a stronger reason why it should be 
worth your while to examine and compare 


our prices ? 


Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, hemstitched, 2/8, 4/3, and 6/6 doz. 
Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, embroidered, 5/11 doz, 
H: embroidered 8 11 doz. 
Ladies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs. 
‘ull size, hemstitched, 6/11 and 7/1 doz. 
Any letter.) 
Gentlemen’s Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Hemstitched, 4/11}, 5/114, and 8/11 doz. 
Gentlemen’s Linen Initial Handkerchiefs. 
Hemstitched, 1/6 doz. (Any letter.) 





© To obviate the Xmas rush for Handker- 
chiefs, it is advisable to give orders for 
embroidering initials early. 


Samples and Illustrated Lists Post Free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ‘T°. 


36, C, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
Also at London and Liverpool. 














° & TRY 


URICURA 
DROPS. [#7 


Post Free. 
4 
& cy 
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for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
“Used while you sleep.”’” Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the 


paroxysms of Whooping Cough. Ever a 
Croup cannot exist where Cres« . l, 
It acts directly on t nose and throat 
making breathing easy t ca f Ss: 
vothes the sore throat and stops w ugh. 
Cresolene a powerful germicide 
ting both as a curative and preventive 
ntagious d a 
It is a boon to sufferers fro Asthma. 
Cresolene’s best recom: lation is 
its 30 years of successful use. 


For sale by all Chemists. 


Write for Descrip-ive Booklet, fre ¢ 
( ene Antisepti Throat Tablets for the ated 
throat, of your chemist for 9d. in stamps from 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
Lombard Street, London. 
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HOW TO REDUCE YOUR COAL BILL. 


USE THE GREAT 


COAL ECONOMISER 


ted with this marvellous Preparation lasts much longer and gives greater heat. 


SAVES 5 CWT. IN EVERY TON. 


ONLY 6d. PER PACKET. POST FREE, &d. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR 1 CWT. LOTS. 
For full particulars apply Coal Saving Depot, 7, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


2! 
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COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 





Bo Allison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 


J should like to be entered as a Companion of the **How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" Corner, and will try to help in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 

NGUINME..........00ccccecerevccccsnccvecccccccsccecccensseeeseeeneeseecseenenseeeeenensenseneeneerssseeseasseeeesaseneeeesseoseensoseneees 


4ddress 


ige 




















COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.@. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a @ertifieate. J enelose One S6illing. 














Baby can be happy in any 
house where they regularly 


use Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 


Protects from Infection. 4d. per Tablet. 








2/6 INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION. | Church of England Homes 


Dr. HARLAN’S 


BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE QaagNtty for Waits and Strays. 


For the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Body 


SUMMER DEFICIT FUND. 


ELP urgently needed to meet loss of inccme 
during the Holiday season. 


Over 14,700 Orphaned, Destitute, Outcas’, 





s - 

g . and Cruelly Treated Ch Idren have been rescued. 

| Bh 4,000 now under the care of the Society. 
FREE Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 


Book **Beauty ani Health,’ Sec rets of Priceless 
ve: ue ¥6 3- Old 1 : Hl } 
J. Highwater Hygien ; . 


Richa € Bias ALO Wark, WwDI100 | 
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OMO washes White 


things wh te. 





While it washes it bleaches. 


It does three things at one time and does them well. 


OMO is made by Hudson’s—a name famous in every 
It represents all the skill and experience of years 
of soap-making, and is sold in Id. & 3d. packets. 


WHAT 





DOES 


While it bleaches it purifies. 


























MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE AS — MAKERS 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ROLLER SKATES 


possess the maximum of fine qualities. 


They Cost More BUT 
They’re Worth More. 








8, Long L ane, auderegate &., » London, E.C. 
Factory and He *r, Mass., U.S.A. 





THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MANUFACTURING co., 
















LADIES —— 
AUTHENTIC. NEW STYLE 


the 
"a Bi aT 


B® Several Coloured Plates and Iiustrations ag 


EVERY LADY 


RIGHT TO KNOW 


secre 
ode f 





the s 


PETER ROBINSON, Lid., Oxford St., Londo”, W. 





BABY WILL THRIVE ON 


NEAVE’S 
r ~ 9D 


A Perfectly Safe Food for the younges ot and | most 


delicate child 
prome 


1/- 26 4d. 


FREE 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., Fordingbridge, HANTS. 











| ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR HAIR 


Preserves, Beaut!fies, Nourtshes ft. 

a oe oques it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
of ieccen, Chemists, Hairdressers. ¢ 
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** You said to me once in Paris, that I was one of the few who could befriend a woman 
without the eternal issue coming betweea, but you were wrong. . . I love you’”—p, 16. 
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Love's Barrier 
By ANNIE S. SWAN 


CHAPTER I 


IN THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS 
was the beginning of the third and 
last week of Secretan’s holiday, and 
as he passed through the gates of the 


con- 
scious of a feeling of sharp regret, even of 
reluctance at the prospect of returning to 
England and taking up the routine of his 
life 

It was his first visit to Paris, and he had 
enjoyed it to the full. Disappointed at the 
last moment in the college friend who had 
agreed to share the long-planned holiday, 
he had managed alone to obtain full value 
for his money, and, looking back across the 
two weeks, could not recall one ill-spent day. 

A student of history and of human life, 
modern Paris had interested him no 
than the old city about which such glamour 
hangs 


Luxembourg Gardens he was quite 


less 


His knowledge of French being sufficient 
to permit with the men and 
women he encountered daily, he had from 
choice kept out of the beaten tourist tracks, 


conversation 


and had engaged a modest lodging at a 
purely French hotel in the heart of old 


little house well known to 


the denizens of the Latin Quarter in their 
palmier days. And there he had lived a life 


Paris, in a 


so entirely different from the usual routine 
that sometimes he was tempted to ask 
whether he was actually Claude Secretan, 
priest in holy orders, Vicar of Midcar, a 
windswept parish up on the Yorkshire 
moors. 

Secretan was a poor man, possessed of 
no means beyond his meagre living, and this 
holiday had been planned and saved for 
for the past two years. It had been rendered 
immediately possible, however, by the un- 
expected acceptance of some papers he had 
written about his moorland parish, and he 
blessed the inspiration of his usually un- 
imaginative sister Jane, who had urged him 
to set his impressions down, and had taken 
upon herself the task of correcting and mak- 
ing them ready for the press. She had even 
sought and found a market for them, and 
the outcome of her endeavours was a cheque 
for twenty pounds and a request for more. 
Secretan was now planning a series of papers 
on his Parisian experiences, forgetful of the 
fact that the ground had been already 
trodden by countless feet, whereas his own 
parish was virgin soil, the types to be met 
there, individual and apart. 

He had spent the morning in the 
Cluny Museum, and now sought a breath 
of purer air returning to the 
Restaurant Amédée for his midday meal. 


before 








THE QUIVER 


It was a morning in the late September, 
and though the leaves were changing hue 
on the noble trees the air was as soft and 
balmy as a Yorkshire midsummer. Fore the 
first time in seven years Secretan had escaped 
the bitter winds which from September to 
the end of October often swept the moorlands 
and were a sore trial to delicate folks. 
Secretan himself was a strong man, and 
carried his six feet of well-knit manhood 
with vigour and grace. His thin, 
face was tanned and healthy, his eye keen 
and clear. The quick glance indicated an 
eager, perhaps hasty, temperament, generous, 


ascetic 


yet impulsive to a degree. 

Secretan had no idea what a gentle yet 
effective restraining influence his sister’s 
sterling common-sense and even temper had 
upon him, nor how much of his undoubted 
success in Midcar was due to her. 

He had made mistakes, some of them rash 
ones, but Jane had never failed to step into 
the breach ; she had indeed well oiled the 
machinery of his life, while appearing to be 
nothing more than an amiable housekeeper 
and a prudent woman, not much given to 
unnecessary speech 

Very few guessed that Jane Secretan was 
in reality the power behind the throne. 
She had been accustomed to stand 
all her life so that her brother might push 
on. In their poor home everything had 
been made subservient to the furtherance 
of Claude's Thus there had been 
engendered in him a species of fine selfish- 
ness, of which he was himself quite uncon- 
He accepted sacrifice and service 
as a matter of always graciously 
and amiably, it must be said, but imper- 
turbably, as if they were his by right. 
His mind had been very easy during his 
Paris holiday, because Jane had been left 
at the helm, to keep the curate-in-charge 
up to the mark. 

It had not occurred to him that Jane 
either needed or desired such a holiday for 
herself 

Secretan did not distinctive 
dress of his order when off duty ; a suit of 
fine blue serge, a flannel shirt, with a neat 
linen collar and black tie a soft felt 
hat gave him the appearance of an ordinary 
travelling Englishman of the better class. 
He was intenscly fond of children, and often 
strolled into the gardens of the Luxembourg 
for the 


aside 


carcer. 


scious 


course ; 


wear the 


and 


sole purpose ol watching them at 


their play, especially the amateur yachts- 
men who peopled the banks of the pond, 
where they spent many tireless hours. 

As Secretan approached the pond that 
Monday morning, he beheld what appeared 
to be a small fracas among the children, 
and, stepping forward, discovered a small 
English boy, about nine, in a perfect fury 
of passion, because his boat, a beautiful 
miniature yacht, had got entangled in mid- 
stream with some sister craft. He was in 
tears, and, stamping his foot, ordered a very 
English-looking lady, who appeared to be 
in charge of him and his sister, to rescue 
his boat for him instantly. 

“I can’t, Geoffrey,”” she explained in a 
sweet, clear, but quite decided voice. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see it is quite beyond reach of the point 
of my sunshade ? We must find the man with 
the long pole. Perhaps he has gone for 
déjeuner.”” 

Secretan immediately stepped 
slightly raising his hat. 

“Pray allow me, madam. I think I can 
reach your little boy’s boat. I happen to 
have a very long arm and a good stick. At 
least I can try.” 

The lady uttered a word of hasty thanks, 
her colour rising slightly at the knowledge 
that her somewhat sharp words to the child 
had been overheard by one who understood 
them. A small crowd swiftly gathered to 
watch the tall Englishman’s effort to dis- 
entangle the boats, and very soon he was 
rewarded by bringing them safely to shore 
without so much as a cord damaged. 

The English boy immediately grabbed his 
boat, and at the same time gave the French- 
man’s a contemptuous kick with his foot. 

“You get your rotten old hulk messed 
up with my boat again, Froggie, and I'll 
punch your head. See if I don’t!’’ he said, 
squaring his shoulders at him in regular 
John Bull fashion. 

At this the little girl laughed shrilly, but 
the governess or mother, looking very angry 
indeed, sharply rebuked them both. 


forward, 


Secretan merely smiled. 

“Your little charge has not yet grasped 
the meaning of the entente cordiale, and 
happily the little Froggie did not under- 
stand a word.” 

‘Geoffrey is a little cad, and wants a 
good whipping,” she replied with asperity, 
“The whipping I should very much enjoy 
giving him.” 


” 
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Somehow the words spoken with such 
hard vindictiveness repelled Secretan, though 
his admiration for the graceful woman with 
the sweet, high-bred English face increased 
as he watched her more closely. 

‘Most British boys pass through the cub 
stage. When he goes to school it will be 
licked out of him, never fear.” 

‘‘T sincerely hope so. I’m sorry you heard 
me speak so emphatically, but I have had 
a very trying morning. I had to bring them 
first of all from the other side of the Champs 
Elysées on that ghastly Metropolitan.” 

‘‘ Yet I seem to remember a nearer pond, 
in the Tuileries Gardens ?’’ said Secretan 
inquiringly. 

‘Oh, yes, but it will not serve them. I 
have to come here every day. It is lovely 
when we get to it, but there is always the 
going back. Don’t you think it very hot 
for September ? ” 

“T like it. I come from a bleak moorland 
parish, and the glow and softness of Paris 
appeal to me irresistibly.” 

‘You don’t know Paris well then? 
Perhaps it is your first visit?” 

“It is. May I sit down for a few moments 
and talk ?’’ asked Secretan eagerly. ‘‘ You 
are the first English person I have spoken 
with since I arrived a fortnight ago.” 

““ How extraordinary ! The place is chock- 
full of them! Yesterday five vanloads of 
them drove down the Champs Elysées, some 
of them waving small Union Jacks. It isa 
wonder,”’ she added, with a little cold snap 
in her voice, “that they were not shout- 
ing ‘Rule, Britannia,’ at the top of their 
voices 

‘I expect, if they had, it would merely 
have indicated a hilarious state of enjoyment. 
May I ask whether you live in Paris all the 
year round ?”’ 

He had already decided that she was an 
English governess, and that she did not care 
for her post. But her answer, given with- 
out the slightest hesitation, disposed of his 
hazard at once. 

“TI live in Colchester. These children are 
my half-brother and sister—which accounts,” 
she added swiftly, “for my sad lack of 
patience with them.”’ 

“They are handsome children,’’ remarked 
Secretan, glancing with a freshened interest 
at the children, to see whether they in any 
way resembled her. 

“When I was a child, my old nurse was 


‘ 


fond of the proverb ‘’Ansome is as ’ansome 
does!’ These two have been spoiled by a 
silly mother. I do my best, but I have no 
real hold over them, because she does not 
uphold my authority.” 

“Is their mother in Paris also?” 

“Yes, we are living in a pension in the 
Rue Nassau, off the Champs Elysées. It is 
very small, and very full, and it is necessary 
to keep the children almost entirely out of 
doors. The duty falls to me. I’m afraid 
I don’t accept it gracefully.” 

Secretan looked less sympathetic, and she 
immediately observed the slight alteration in 
his expression. 

“You think I’m a beast,”’ she said hardly. 
“ Doubtless you are a happy father yourself, 
and think the child can do no wrong. That 
is the modern idea of parentage.” 

Secretan threw back his head and laughed, 
with a heartiness which surprised himself, 
and compelled Helen to join him. 

“‘T have not the felicity to be married,” 
he said at last, and somehow both immedi- 
ately felt more at ease. 

“Tell me how you like Paris,”’ she said 
interestedly. 

“‘T am under its lure,”’ he answered regret- 
fully. ‘Il awoke this morning overshadowed 
by the knowledge that I had started on the 
last week. I have to return to England on 
Friday in time for my services on Sunday.” 

“Your services ? Then are you a clergy- 
man ? ”’ 

“I am. My name is Secretan, and my 
living is at Midcar, in Yorkshire.” 

“TI understand why my exhibition of 
temper shocked you,’’ she said, and Secre- 
tan imagined that she slightly drew herself 
further back on the seat. ‘‘ But how is 
it that you don’t wear the cloth ?”’ 

“I discarded it for convenience and 
economy,’’ he answered simply. “I am a 
poor man.” 

“I beg your pardon,” she said hastily, 
and with a sudden sweet, appealing smile 
which altered the whole expression of her 
face. “It is my misfortune to say the 
wrong thing. I have been saying it ever 
since I can remember.’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive,’’ he assured 
her, and seemed to watch with a fresh 
interest the children at their play. All their 
little grievances forgotten, they were collab- 
orating amicably once more 

“The little breeze has passed,” observed 
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Secretan with a smile. ‘‘ How quickly the 
hild forgets !”’ 
“‘And forgives 


about Geoffrey 


Yes, there is nothing mean 


If only his father had lived, 


one would have had hope of h'm,” she 
said, and her face softened yet more ten- 
derly, and drew Secretan’s eyes like a 
magnet 


He had always lived in an atmosphere of 
feminine mildness ; he had been the spoiled 


darling of his mother, and was now mothered 


a little less demonstratively, but quite as 
thoroughly, by his sister His feminine 
ideal embodied surrender, patience, almost 
complete self-effacement 


The strength and bitterness with which 


his new acquaintance spoke interested him 
I 


greatly He wished it were possible to 
know more of her. 

You know Paris well, I suppose ? 
Your French had nothing English about it 


when I heard you speak to the children a 


few moments ago.” 

“*T was educated in a convent at Charenton. 
Do you know Charenton ? ”’ 

‘‘T went there by boat on one of the fine 
mornings. But you are not of the Catholic 
faith 
** No, I was sent to Charenton for cheap 
ness.”’ 

Perhaps you can set my mind at rest re 
education 
heard it 


convent ystem ol 


English girls. I 


garding the 
for Protestant 


discussed at a dinner-table a week or two 
before I left Midcar Was there any 
attempt at prosclytising 

‘“ None whatever, except that the exampk 
and the peace were alluring. I was very 
happy ther« I don’t think I have eve: 
been quite so happy anywhere since. Per 
haps one day I shall go back.”’ 


fi 
It would be said with 


harshness in his 


a false peace,”’ he 


a sudden voice which sur 


prised her ‘* That ts the real lure of Rome 
to appeal to all the sen until one is wholly 
ubjugated 

How passionately you protest! Have 
they tried to proselyti e you then 


Secretan laughed 


Certainly not, but it i 
I happen to feel a little strongly 


ubject on which 
and I don't 


think that English parents are sufficiently 
alive to the danger of the convent system 
Oh, I am sure it is non-existent rhe 


poor dear 


liow 


little sisters of the Sacre Cocur 


very mildly surprised they would be 


if they heard you! If I had ten daughters, 
I should be very happy to send them all to 
Charenton. Well 
and pilot them to the nearest Metropolitan. 
We are supposed to lunch at a quarter to 


I must collect my charges 


twelve now 


one, and it ts after 
“Are you remaining long in Paris?’ 
asked Secretan, rising very reluctantly 


‘* We never know. It all depends on Mrs. 


Revell.” 
“Mrs. Revell! Then you are Miss 
Revell?’ he said eagerly. 
** Yes, and my Christian name is Helen.’”’ 
“Is there a chance that we may meet 


” he said, with the same eagerness. 
‘Oh, perhaps, stranger things have hap- 
pened, Mr. Secretan. Midcar, did you say ? 
“Yes, Midcar, about from 
Bradfield.” 


‘I don’t know those parts 


again ? 
» 


eleven miles 
and do you 
live with your mother Somehow you look 


like a mother’s son.” 

Secretan did not to take 
the remark as a compliment or the reverse. 
He fancied her eyes a little mocking. 


‘** My only sister keeps house for me 


know whether 


We 
are orphans. She is very good to me. It 
was she who made this incomparable holiday 
possible 

** One of the model sisters! I have never 


had a sister. Of course that child Margot 


can never be one to me I dislike her 
mother too much 

‘But perhaps she makes your father 
happy ” suggested Secretan, who disliked 
in her intensely the vindictive mood. 

‘No, she made him wretched, and he is 
dead,”’ she answered quickly, then turned 
quite away from him with a little distant 
bow ‘ Geoffrey and Margot, come at once ! 
It is time to go.’ 


CHAPTER II 


A WOMAN IN THE CASI 


f Yep met several times after that. In fact, 


every morning found Secretan haunting 


the pond in the Luxembourg Gardens in the 
hope of seeing Helen Kevell. She always 
seemed pleased to see him, and they had 
many intimate talks; while Geoffrey and 
Margot, approving of the tall stranger who 
knew so much about boats, and was neither 
too big nor too solemn for play, never failed 
in their boisterous welcome 


nh 


u 
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Secretan quickly learned that the woman 
who interested him so deeply was intensely 
unhappy in her present mode of life; also 
he discerned some care upon her heart 
other than that of passionate regret for the 
father whom she had so ardently loved. 
That she was of birth far superior to his own 
he had easily gathered ; her father had been 
an Army man, and all her connections 
seemed to move in military circles. The 


spreading trees. ‘‘ Promise me that if you 
ever need a friend you will apply to me.”’ 

“That is a promise easily given,” she 
answered with a faint light in her wide 
grey eyes. ‘‘I have not so many friends 
that I can afford to despise an offer so 
sincere.”’ 

““T should have imagined you surrounded 
by troops of friends,’’ he said a little con- 
fusedly, fully aware that the remark was a 

















_ 





“*It would be a false peace,’ he said, with a sudden harshness in his voice which 
surprised her.” 


Revells themselves seemed to be very poor, 
however, ekeing out a somewhat harassed 
existence in a garrison town on strictly 
limited means 

To say that Secretan was deeply inter- 
ested, inadequately describes his frame of 
mind He bade her good-bye with a very 
poignant regret, while a determination to 
see her again had already taken possession 
of hit ind would not be set aside. 

“Promise me,”’ he said earnestly, as they 
strolled together for the last time under the 


little more personal than their brief acquaint- 
ance justified 

She laughed a little, and the bitterness in 
her voice was insistent 

‘I am really a quite friendless woman. 
You can’t know the life of a garrison town, 
its petty jealousies, its horrible cruelty. 
To be happy in it one would need to be 
wholly independent, to be able to soar clean 
above it all, to put one’s foot on its neck, 
so to speak. I have never been in that 
enviable position.” 
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“Would it not be better to leave a place 
so uncongenial and so unpleasant?” he 
asked perplexedly. 

“‘T have often thought of that, but the 
way is barred. It always is barred to the 
solitary woman, without gifts and without 
resources.” 


“You belittle yourself,’’ said Secretan 
earnestly. ‘‘ You dare not say you are 
without gifts.”’ 

“At least I have no marketable ones,’ 


she said swiftly, ‘‘ and, besides, we are hide- 


bound by tradition and convention. One 
may starve and not altogether lose caste, 
but work — 

She ended her sentence with a small, 


significant shrug of the shoulders. 

Secretan moment 
indeed the small linendraper’s shop in the 
Somerset town where his father and mother 
had pursued an unblemished, but perfectly 
undistinguished, career. His own striking 
success at school, the winning of a substan- 
him to leave 


was silent a recalling 


tial scholarship, had enabled 
the environment which, to do him justice, 
he had never learned to despise, though he 
was perfectly aware that others despised it. 

‘I think, if 
slowly, ‘‘ courage conquers everything. I 
cannot bear to think of you eating your heart 
out in that garrison town, living a life that 
many unnecessary lines on 


one has courage,” he said 


IS Carving so 
your face 

“IT know I am getting old,’’ she said with 
a little sigh. ‘Mrs. Revell is always re- 
marking on that cheerful fact. She has the 
baby face, and adopts the air of innocence, 
though within she is as wise as a serpent. 
Oh, how you must despise me for talking 
like this, but 
You have 
understand; but I 
after I am 
myself 
that 


believe me, it has been a relief ! 
been so truly kind, and seem to 
feel that I shall die of 
home, thinking how I 
father did 


He was a brave soldier 


shame 
have given away My 


not teach me 


He always told me to stand up to the 
guns.” 

“You are in the wrong place,” he said 
gently. ‘‘I hope that one day soon you 
will find your right niche Now, shall we 


again ? ”’ 
may! The world 


ever meet 


‘Oh, we is wide, and 
nobody knows what a day may bring forth 
gut I forget our talks. And I shall 
recall your ideal of duty when I am harder 


beset than I think it will help me 


won't 


usual 


to think of you pursuing it under difficulties 
in your moorland parish.” 

“But I am not unhappy,” said Secre- 
tan with a feeling of uneasiness because of 
the false impression he had made. ‘I am 
poor, of course, but I have congenial work, 
and no particular fight with fate.”’ 

“Poverty is nothing, nothing at all. I 
have a hundred pounds a year of my own, 
and, though it goes into the common good 
now, I sometimes wonder whether it would 
be possible for an unattached female without 
tastes to upon it. Well, 
I assure you that in Colchester I 


expensive live 
good-bye. 
shall often walk in spirit in the Luxembourg 
Gardens.”’ 

** May I write to you ? ”’ inquired Secretan, 
feeling that he could not let her drift out of 
his life like this. 

She shook her head 

‘Don’t. It would be better not, I think. 
I prefer these memories. Let us remain 
like ships that pass in the night.” 


Her tone was final, and Secretan was 
obliged to speak the hateful word. But as 


he wended his way to his lodging to get his 
things together he felt that something had 
gone out of his life, leaving behind a very 
sharp sense of loss. He did not think of 
love; the idea of learning to love a woman 
in five days would have upset all his pre- 
that alluring 
But he was haunted by a pair of sad, some- 
what mocking grey eyes, by the pathos and 
swectness of a woman's mouth, by his own 


conceived ideas on theme. 


passionate desire to have some share in the 


guiding of a purposeless, and_ therefore 


unhappy, life 

He tried to put it behind him manfully, 
and to address himself in thought to the 
which for the moment did 


waiting duties 


not beckon him. He slept the night in 
London, paid a few calls next morning 
bought some needful books for which he 


a portion of his 
lunch took train 
arrived at 


had resolutely kept back 
alter 


where he 


holiday money, and 
for the greyer North 
dusk, to find a chill 
and an unkind rain falling from leaden skies. 


bitterness in the air, 


The glow and brightness had disappeared, 


and the weather seemed typical of the 
grey vista in front of him When a man 
returns in such mood to his own niche it 


may be inferred that something serious has 


intervened to make upheaval in his life 


Midcar was reached by a small branch 

















“He signed to the porter, and preceded his sister out to the small covered omnibus known 
as the station fly.” 


line crossing the moors from Guislip Junction, 
and as the train crawled up the misty slopes 
Secretan wondered when he should see Helen 
Revell again. That he would see her, he 
was in no doubt at all. Should he tell Jane 


about the incident of their meeting ? He 
doubted it. Jane would hardly understand. 

She was standing at the station, a motion- 
less figure in the falling rain, her angular 
lines not enhanced by the ugly folds of a 
shabby and very wet macintosh, but the 
face peering out cagerly from under the 


brim of her serviceable but singularly un- 


becoming hat, was wholly redeemed by her 


eyes, which were really beautiful ; filled with 
the soft, expressive light of welcome Jane 
was in reality a far finer character than her 
brother. Though naturally clever, as well 


as good, it had been early impressed upon 
her that it is the woman’s portion to stand 
to wait to further ambitions in 
which she in have but little part. She 


partially educated, but her 


and 


aside 


was thu 


only 


passionate thirst for knowledge had driven 
her to such self-culture as is to be found in 
books. She was musical and had 
laboriously taught herself enough to play 
the little organ in the church, where her 
sympathy of touch made up for the technical 
errors which sometimes jarred upon the 
critical or casual visitor 

Constant abnegation, however, had not 
embittered Jane Secretan’s fine sweet whole- 
some nature, and her happy fund of humour, 
which enabled her to laugh in the most 
unexpected places, had taken the raw edge 
off many a bitter moment. Secretan had 
never fully appreciated her. During the 
years of his school and college life he had 
drifted, perhaps inevitably, out of touch 
with his home people, and though he was 
fully aware what an excellent almoner of a 
poor man's income his sister made, it had 


also, 


never occurred to him to regard her as an 
intellectual companion. Secretan was a 
preacher first and a pastor afterwards, and 
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Jane’s practical help in the parish was 
quite invaluable. 

His splendid pulpit gifts had been curiously 
overlooked by his Church, and Jane some- 
times resented the fact that he was buried 
untimely in their moorland parish. They 
had now been seven years in Midcar, and 
Jane knew that a change would be beneficial 
to him, though personally she would regret 
to leave the place where she was happy, 
where she understood the people, and where 
she was so greatly beloved. In the love of 
the best women there is always the mothering 
element, and Jane’s eyes were eloquent as 
she stepped forward, almost as an anxious 
mother might have done, to welcome her 
returning boy. 

“There you are at last, dear!”’ 
in her strong, pleasant voice, which at the 
moment had a strangely irritating effect 
upon Secretan. He inwardly compared it 
with the soft music of the voice which had 
haunted him in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
and which haunted him still. 

“‘Ah, you have an extra parcel, I see, 
and as it is so very wet hadn’t we better 
take the fly ? I have the money all ready.” 

*“Of course we shall take the fly,” re- 
sponded Secretan a trifle testily. ‘‘ And 
don’t you attempt to lift that parcel, Jane. 
It is much too heavy for you.” 

The poverty, the makeshifts of their ex- 
istence, rushing upon him in the very 
moment of his homecoming, filled him with 
a strange and secret rage. He had had a 
glimpse of other things. He signed to the 
porter, and preceded his sister out to the 
small covered omnibus known as the station 
fly. They found themselves the only occu- 
pants; but the noise and rattle of the 
rickety old vehicle over the uneven half- 
mile to the village, rendered speech im- 
possible. Jane, however, observed that her 
brother looked remarkably well, though 
she admitted to herself that he might be 
more cheerful 

She attributed it, however, to the dismal 
conditions of the weather, and anticipated 
a cosy and interesting chat when they should 
be comfortably within the Rectory, in a 
cheerful, well-lighted room 


she said 


Midcar Rectory was a long, low, grey 
house, well overhung with creepers, and 
very picturesquely set in a pretty, old-world 
garden with a paddock behind. Beyond 
that were the purple solitudes of a great 


stretch of moorland, which Jane loved, 
though sometimes its bleakness depressed 
her brother. A meal was ready when they 
got indoors—not the dainty little dinner to 
which Secretan had very readily accustomed 
himself at the Restaurant Amédée, but the 
substantial high tea which obtains in so 
many parts of Yorkshire. 

“It is quite like old times to have you 
back, dear,’”’ she said, nodding kindly at 
him from behind the homely tea cosy of her 
own making. ‘I shall want to hear a 
great deal presently. Your letters have 
not been very copious.” 

“IT am no letter-writer, and the time 
seemed to fly,” replied Secretan as he 
essayed to carve some slices from the cold 
ham which stood invitingly in front of him 
“How have things gone, and how did 
Bakewell do?” 

“Fairly well, only very fairly, dear,’ 
‘I am afraid he 


she answered guardedly. 
is rather a worldly minded youth, and Midcar 
bored him. The only time I saw him really 
wake up was when he was asked to dine at 
High Ridges.” 

** So they did ask him there,”’ said Secretan 
drily. ‘“ Did you go?” 

“Oh, yes, and ever after he talked of 
nothing but Audrey.” 

“Silly ass!” said Secretan, with some 
unnecessary asperity 

“Everyone will be pleased that you are 
back,” she said with an affectionate glance 
“There have been two deaths in the parish 
this week.” 

** Whose ?’ 
the moment from his more selfish thoughts. 

“Little Annie Bartlett, and Tom Court- 
ney’s wife at the Court Farm.” 

*“* Mrs. Courtney !”’ 
pushing his chair back. ‘‘ Why, what 


he asked quickly, arrested for 


exclaimed Secretan, 


happened ? She was as well as you or I 
the last Sunday I was in church.” 

“She died quite suddenly It seems her 
heart was weak. I was up at the Farm 
yesterday, and Tom blames himself very 
much. He told me he had had a fit of his 
old temper, and that it was immediately 
after it his wife died. I felt sorry for the 
man. The Court temper is a frightful 
curse, and he is besides a helpless creature 
Poor Emmy had a handful with him! He 
is thankful you have come home in time for 
the funeral—she is to be buried at Clyd 
bridge on Monday.” 
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” 


“ Well, and what else ? 
“Nothing much, except that the Coynes 
lost a whole litter of pigs,’’ she an- 
swered, and a humorous smile played for 
a moment about her mouth, wonderfully 
lightening its gravity. ‘‘ Aaron says poison, 
and Anne says the will of God, but it has 
made a lot of talk in the place.” 

There was no answering smile on Secretan’s 
face, and after a moment’s silence his sister 
leaned across the table a little anxiously. 

“You seem out of sorts, Claude. Don’t 
you feel quite well, or is it that you don’t 


have 


have what you like? There is a whole 
basket of new-laid eggs from the Court. 
Mr. Courtney sent them down only this 


Shall I tell Hannah to poach a 


morning 
couple for you ? 


“No, dear, thank you,” said he, rousing 
himself with an effort. ‘‘ This is very 
nice. I’m afraid Paris is not quite what 


we thought it 
fillip, I mean.”’ 

“Didn’t you enjoy yourself, then ? ” 

minute of the time, the 
of all.” 
I suppose because you began to feel 
yourself quite at home,” she said, cheerfully 
comprehensive. ‘‘ The strangeness here will 
off in day or two.”’ 

She rose and began to clear the table, 
while her brother retired to the study to 
unpack the parcel of new books. When he 
looked the wide, bare room, with its 


after all—in the way of a 


** Every last 


week most 


“ 


wear 


round 


shabby carpet and bookshelves sparsely 
furnished strange fury of disgust seized 


him, which even the suggestive picture of 


“The Man with the Muckrake’’ above the 
mantelpiece failed to rebuke. 


we fool, and an ungrateful fool at 
that!” he said to himself with a sort of 
savageness. ‘‘I must get out of this out- 
landish hole, where a litter of pigs is of more 


importance than the cure of souls. The cure 


of souls, that’s my business in life, and I’m 
badly in want of a cure myself!” 

He be to whistle, to keep down the 
rebellious thoughts; and Jane, across the 
passage, heard the cheerful sound and was 
comforted by it 

Not unaccustomed to her brother’s vagaries 
of temper, she felt disappointed that his 
holiday had not been productive of a better 
harvest But, being a sensible woman, she 


hoped for better things. 
They came a little later, when thev had a 


pleasant hour together over the log fire in 
the study, and Claude became chatty and 
reminiscent over his holiday. But he did not 
mention the name of Helen Revell. 

Next day the Vicar was early abroad in 
the parish, addressing himself manfully to 
the waiting duty, and was warinly welcomed. 
He was greatly liked in Midecar, his warm, 


sympathetic nature winning him many 
friends. The tall, lean figure on the well- 


worn bicycle was a familiar and always 
welcome sight about the lanes and the open 
moorland road. He paid a visit to Court 
Farm—‘ The Court,” as it was called in 
Midcar—an old-fashioned Elizabethan farm- 
house standing high on the edge of the moor, 
its fertile lands dipping to the west on the 
further side. He settled down manfully 
indeed to the old routine, and seemed happy 
enough, but Jane would have been surprised 
could she have had a glimpse into the inner- 
She had never, 
somehow, pictured him as a lover, though 
the thought that he might marry one day 
had sometimes intruded itself. But he 
had always seemed cold to women, and had 
often proclaimed his belief in the celibacy 
of the clergy. Jane did not believe in 
celibacy at all, though she had refused more 
than one good offer. She was not afraid to 
say matrimony was tle canonical state, else 
why ‘‘ male and female created He them” ? 

Jane gradually came to the conclusion 
that the Paris visit had not been a success. 
She did not talk about it, however, being 
of the few women that 
speech complicates life. She had a very still 
nature, and could wait with an astonishing 
patience for the development of events. 

An unexpected development of the Paris 
visit occurred about six weeks after Secre- 
tan’s return. When he came down to break- 
fast one morning he found among his letters 
a large square envelope addressed in a hand- 
writing he did not know. It had a small 
neat black crest on the flap, and bore the 
Colchester postmark. Happening to glance 
at him at the moment when he lifted it, 
Jane was surprised to see his face flush. 
He put the letter in his pocket at once, and 
said nothing at all about it. He began to 
talk about some quite trivial, inconsequent 
matter, and rose from the table more quickly 
than his wont. 

About an hour later, when Jane, still 
puzzled, and perhaps a trifle apprehensive, 





most recesses of his heart. 


one who believe 
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since up till now there had been a perfect 
confidence between them, was busy with 
her kitchen duties, she heard him calling her. 

She wiped the flour from her hands, took 
off her large white apron, and crossed the 
hall to the study. 

“‘T want you a moment, dear,”’ he said 
gently. ‘‘ Just close the door.” 

She did so, greatly wondering. 

“‘T shall have to go away this afternoon, 
Jane, for a couple of days.” 

“You will not return till Friday ? What 
takes you away ?”’ 

‘*T have to go to Colchester, in Essex, in 
consequence of a letter I received this 
morning from a person I met in Paris.” 

“Tt is a long journey from here to Essex. 
You will have to go to London first ?”’ 

“Of course. I shall go up by the three 
ten, sleep in London, go down to Colchester 
to-morrow morning, and return on Friday. 
Will you go over to Iffley and get Thorpe to 
take the service for me to-morrow night ?”’ 

“Yes, dear, I will,” she replied readily 
enough, but, though her tongue was silent, 
her eyes were full of questioning and a little 
apprehensive. 

‘‘T shall get dinner half an hour earlier, 
and put your things together in the little 
bag. Is there anything particular you 
wish to take ?”’ 

He shook his head, and began to search his 
pockets. 

‘““Money, I’m afraid. Do you happen to 
have two sovereigns in the house ? ” 

Sovereigns were not plentiful in Midcar 
Rectory, but Jane was able to supply the 
need. About half past two Secretan de- 
parted, carrying his Saturday-to-Monday 
bag, after having bidden a somewhat strained 
good-bye to his sister. Both knew that a 
crisis of some sort had come. 

Jane, watching his tall figure swinging 
down the road, felt a shadow creeping about 
her heart. Had her vague thoughts been 
crystallised, they might have been expressed 
in these five words—‘‘A woman in the case.”’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE ETERNAL ISSUI 


S‘ECRETAN did not know Essex at all, and 
W the first part of the journey from Liver 
pool Street disappointed and depressed him. 
London seemed to have no end, and the 
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dreary rows of workmen’s dwellings were 
not improved by the dripping fog which 
almost hid them from view. 

But when they left the suburbs be- 
hind, and the train began to speed through 
a more delightsome land, where the sun did 
not disdain to shine, and sweet little country 
towns dotted the landscape, he was able to 
realise, in part at least, the Essex Constable 
had loved. By the time he reached Col- 
chester he had decided that it was quite a 
worthy setting for the woman he loved. 
The woman he loved! Secretan had not 
yet admitted that portentous factor to him- 
self, but in his heart there was a hidden 
sweetness which could have no other mean- 
ing, though he stoutly protested to himself 
that it was simply as a friend he had been 
called to Helen Revell’s side; to redeem 
the promise made that memorable morning 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg. He 
wore his clerical garb on this occasion, 
perhaps with the idea of accentuating the 
office of healer. He wore it well, too, with 
conspicuous dignity and grace, and was 
undeniably a handsome man. 

A considerable number of passengers 
alighted at Colchester, and Secretan quickly 
learned that there was a short walk between 
the station and the town. In no way 
pressed for time, he made his way leisurely 
on foot, and, arriving at the High Street, 
was delighted with its quaint, old-fashioned 
appearance. The low, bow-fronted shops, 
the overhanging eaves of the houses, and 
the ancient landmarks here and there, filled 
him with interest and satisfaction. It was 
now half past twelve. He had not written 
to Helen, and, reflecting that it would perhaps 
be inconvenient to make a call at a strange 
house at such an hour, he decided to lunch 
first at ‘‘ The Baldfaced Stag,’”’ an old- 
fashioned chop-house with a weatherbeaten 
sign swaying and creaking in the breeze. 
Secretan, naturally a shy man, secretly 
shrank from seeking Helen openly at her 
own home, especially as she had not in so 
many words bidden him come. He felt 
himself in an unusual position, but after 
prolonging his meal as long as he dared he 
sallied forth once more into the busy High 
Street to find the number on the card. 

A little further up the shops came to an 
end, and dwelling-houses of a delightful 
old-world type took their place. He found 
ninety-six to be a tall, narrow house with 


many small win- 
dows and 1 heavy 
oakendoot dorned 
by a large and 
rather terrible gril- 
fin knocket The 
casement windows 
wer swathed in 
soft yellow silk, 
which harmonised 


aya ly with the 


the dark wood 
work, and the 
house an air of dis 
tinction It hada 
cloistered look; one 
could not 1 vine 
a prying eye pee! 
ing behi those 
close draperies ; it 
suggested the life 
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“*Not at ’ome,’ replied the imp promptiy.” 


* demanded Secre- which the Colne 
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meandered noiselessly 


“Not in the 
’ouse, sir, not at 
’ome till tea-time.” 

‘When is that ?’”’ 

“Depends on 
Missis, but gener- 
ally speakin’, sir, 
it’s abart half past 
four. Oo shall I 
say ‘as called, 
sir ?’’ inquired the 
page anxiously. 

“Tt is of no 
consequence, I can 
back,”’ re- 
Secretan as 


come 
plied 
he turned 
what disappoint- 
edly away. Re- 
pulsed by his 
reception, he won- 
dered whether his 
visit might not be 
regarded as an un- 
warrantable intru- 
sion. After all, 
Helen had merely 
asked his friendly 
advice, not his per- 


some- 


sonal intervention 
in her private af- 
fairs He walked 


rapidly away, and 
when well out of 
range of the house 
he had left 
a penny guide-book 
from his pocket to 
what of 
might 


drew 


discover 
interest he 
see in Colchester 
while he waited. 
Since Helen was in 
the town, it would 
be obviously foolish 
for him to leave it 
without seeing her. 
But part of his en- 
thusiasm was gone. 
He decided to ex- 
plore the old ¢ astle, 
and bent his steps 
towards the 


grounds, through 


a placid, well-filled stream, 


It was very quiet 
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there ; being November month, there were 
no So far as he could discern, 
he appeared to be the only person about. 
Taking advantage of the fact, he drew Helen’s 
letter from his pocket to peruse it once 
more, though he already knew it by heart. 
While thus engaged, and oblivious of things 


sightseers 


around him, someone spoke his name. 

He started confusedly, and there she was 
in front of him, a gracious and very graceful 
figure in a coat and skirt of homespun, her 
little hat with the pheasant’s wing poised 
at a most becoming angle on her plentiful 
and shining hair. 

‘““Mr. Secretan, is it possible ! I could 
not my at first. Have you 
actually come all this distance to see me ? ” 

He answered quite simply: 

** T came because of your letter 
it would be easier, and probably 
factory, if we talked things over. 
and now | 
—‘‘T wanted rather badly to see you again.”’ 

She looked that he 
did atch her expression. 

“You are not angry, I hope ?’ 
humbly. ‘‘ Perhaps it is an intrusion.” 

“An intrusion! How can you say that ? 
I was only thinking that, among all the 
people I know, there not another who 
would have done as much for me. 


believe eyes 


I thought 
more satis- 
Besides ”’ 
iis eyes frankly devoured her looks 
away suddenly, so 
not < 
he said 
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“You are hard upon the world,” he 
answered 
**No, merely just in this instance. But 


how long have you been in Colchester ? 
“IT arrived by the twelve thirty-five.” 


“And have you had any lunch ? ” 
“Yes, I ate at ‘The Baldfaced Stag,’ and 


afterwards called at your house, to be in 
formed that you would not be at home till 


tea-time 

“That was right. Did you see anybody? ” 
she asked jealously. ‘‘ Anybody, I mean, 
besides Bates 

“No one else, if Bates is the page-boy.”’ 

She appeared relieved 

“Well, where shall we go now? Would 
you care to walk somewhere ? The environs 
of Colchester are not very pretty. We are 
surrounded by the military roads.”’ 

“Can't we stay here The air is aston 
ishingly mild, and it seems very quiet.”’ 

“It always is just at this hour. We can 
follow the path. It goes some distance by 
the river Tell me, were your surprised 
when you got my letter ? ”’ 
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“‘T was honestly glad, at least.” 

“But now that you have come I hardly 
know what to say to you. When I 
two days ago I was exasperated, desperate, 
and the end of all things seemed to have 


wrote 


come.” 
“So bad as that ?”’ 
has lifted then ? ”’ 
“Very little. Do you remember our talks 
in Paris—that one particularly about the 


one ? 


he asked. ‘ The strain 


superfluous women, of whom I am 
Do you still hold the view that no human 
that 
are all parts or units of a great plan 
** Yes, I do hold that view,’’ he answered, 


we 


being is, or can be, superfluous ; 


his face flushing at the idea that any words 
of his should have remembered or 
cherished by her. “I surprised that 
you should it 

“I forget nothing that happened in those 


been 
am 
have remembered 


days. As I told you, I have not so many 
friends that I can afford to despise the 
most sincere one I have ever met.” 

Secretan’s face flushed anew, and _ his 
heart beat, but she appeared to notice 
nothing. 

“It is astonishingly mild, as you say, 
for November, and this is the thirteenth, 


is my birthday. I 
am glad you came on my birthday It 
the best thing that has happened on it so 
far.”’ 
** Your 
I had known.’ 
I am glad you did not ; I don’t particu- 


I remember, because it 


1S 


he +a 


birthday ! ”’ 


repeated 
wish 


“a 


larly welcome birthdays now. This is my 
twenty-ninth.” 
“It is impossible to believe you twenty- 


he 


the earnestness 


nine,”’ said, uttering the commonplace 
) 
i 


“It seems quite possible to me 


with conviction 
To d ly, 
I assure you, I feel many years older than 
twenty-nine.” 

““That is because you are brooding over 
some real or imaginary trouble.”’ 

*‘T have no imaginary troubles ; all mine 
are real,’’ she said sharply. 

“Tell me of them. If I can help 
I will. It is what I have come for.” 

wonder whether I dare! 
relief it be !”’ 
“My chief object in writing 


some 
you 
“y 


what 


Ileavens, 


a would she cried 
passionately 
was to ask whether you knew of any market 
where my few feeble qualifications would 
command Listen, and shall 


them. I ama good needlewoman; I 


a price. you 


hear 
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iano, sing passably, and make 
The only thing 


can play the p 
. few daubs with a brush. 


I can do really weil is to keep house on 
limited means I have inherited from my 
mother a sort of sixth sense which enables 
me to get the best possible value out of the 
most meagre materials. Do you know of 


anv market for these wares ? ” 


smiled upon him a little mockingly, 


and observed actually for the first time how 


She 
handsome he was. 

‘I want to hear first what has led up to 
this. If you grant me the rights of a friend, 
I may ask first what has happened to carve 
those fresh lines about your mouth ? ”’ 


‘Are there fresh lines ? My stepmother 


is always insisting on my passée looks. 
Life—the life she and I share together—has 
suddenly become impossible ; that is all.” 
‘Life seemed intolerable to me when I 
got back to my parish,”’ he said unex- 
pectedly But I have lived it down.” 

Ah, you are a man, and master of your 
fate!’’ she said bitterly. ‘‘ Listen, and I 
will tell you my story. It will not take 
long, I promise you, and it is only by 
having patience to listen you will be able 


i 
understand 
“My father soldier,”’ 


after a momert’s pause; “and I have spent all 


to 


was a she began 


my life in garrison towns. I was actually born 
in India, however, where my mother died 
when I was four years old. I never missed 
her; my father was more than ten mothers 
to m¢ 1 I was the happiest girl in the 
whole world until I was eighteen. We went 
for a trip abroad that year. My father’s 
health needed bracing after his long Indian 
career we went to Les Avants for a 
couple of months. Do you know Les 
Avants 

‘No, I have never been to Switzerland.’’ 

‘Well, it was there the tragedy of my 
life took place, at least the beginning of it; 
t was there we met the woman who wrecked 


my happiness, who got my father in her toils, 


ind finally induced him to marry her. He 
was a bra oldier, but he was a very simple, 
high-mi 1 gentleman, with old-fashioned, 
chivalrous ideas about women, and he had 
no ch igainst an adventuress. She was 
very prett with the helpless, appealing 
vays that attract men of a certain type, 
but it irriage she altered, and the 
misery began She imagined, because my 
father was Colonel Revell, that he must be 
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a rich man, and when she found how actually 
poor we were she was furious. She simply 
lived her own life, made a lot of talk in the 
regiment with her flirtations with other men, 
while at home she was nothing more than a 
nagging demon, who drove my darling to 


despair. I was glad when he died. I 
believe he was worn out with the strain. 


I could not go into the details of these seven 
frightful years. I remained at home because 
I was the one comfort in my father’s life. 
When he died Mrs. Revell affected to be 
very sorry for the past, and begged me not to 
leave her. I had no resources other than the 
small income I mentioned to you, and by 
joining forces we just managed to keep on 
the old house and to make a decent appear- 
ance. I had to take a share in the lease, so 
that I have been fast bound. It has been 
a horrible life. We have no tastes in common, 
her friends are not my friends, and the set 
she has about the house keep nice people 
away. I have tried to do my duty by the 
children, to be patient, tolerant, charitable. 
Do you follow me?”’ 

“IT follow quite. What you ought to have 
done was to have separated when your 
father died.” 

** Yes,”’ she answered with a sigh. 
realises things too late ; but reflect on my 
mi roscopic Income and my meagre accom- 
plishments ! the old home was 
dear to me. Pride dies hard in the Revells. 
I could not bear to out into the world 
like that. I am wiser now.” 

** How long has this unbearable condition 
of things lasted ? ”’ 

“It will be three years next month since 
my father died.” 

““And now you feel that the arrangement 
must come to an end ?”’ 

She was silent a moment, and he observed 
her brave, sensitive mouth quiver. Her face 
had paled since they sat down, and her eyes 
were darkly shadowed. 

a not told you everything. If 
your patience is not exhausted, I am coming 
to the reason why I must get away from my 
life Soon after my father died, 
new regiment came to Colchester. As you 
do not know the life of garrison towns, you 
don't what a flutter the event 
makes what possibilities are 
suggested, what hopes raised in expectant 


“One 


Besides, 


o 
£O 


have 


here a 


understand 
in dovecotes 
breasts Among the newcomers was a man 


called Captain Hunt, who had an introduction 
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to us from his aunt, Lady Arabella Hunt, 
who had been before her marriage a friend 
of my mother’s. He was made very welcome, 
and became a constant visitor; in fact, every 
spare moment of his time was spent with us. 
Mrs. Revell thought at first he admired her ; 
she is still a very pretty woman, looking 
younger than I, and her widow’s dress 
gives her in the eyes of some a particular 
charm. But I knew that it was me he 
came to see.”’ 

Her voice dropped to a lower key, and a 
grey pall seemed to settle swiftly on Secre 
tan’s heart. Somehow he had not expected 
this, and for the moment there was something 
that was not sympathy in his eyes. But 
she had apparently forgotten or become 
indifferent to the effect she might produce. 
The whole woman was changed, her being 
instinct with the memory of the passion 
which had wrecked her life 

“I must tell you I have never been 
popular among women. I was brought up 
by men, and was always more at ease in 
their company. I liked Captain Hunt from 
the first day I saw him, and very quickly 
our friendship deepened into something 
I knew he loved me, though he 
often deplored his poverty, and said his 


warmer! 


circumstances would necessitate his marry- 
ing a rich woman. I only took it as a jest 
For more than a year we were all the 
world to one another, pledged by every 
and I would have gone 
to the world’s end for him, or with him, 


vow of constancy, 


without a question or a doubt. Looking 
back, now, I know how selfish he was all 
through ; he did not care how people talked, 
and he was never careful as a good man 
is over the reputation of the woman he loves. 
I think I told you something of the lying 
and the cruelty of a garrison town. I 
suffered from it to the full, and had, besides, 
my stepmother’s persecution in the back- 
ground. I was only able to bear it because 
I was sure of Captain Hunt's love, and 
looked forward to the day when I should be 
his wife, and he would take me away from 
it all. Well, Iam too long; let me hasten 
on. Onedaythebombcame. The regiment 
was ordered to India, and would you believe 
that, leaving before his company, ¢ aptain 
Hunt did not even bid me a personal farewell ? 
He wrote a hurried letter from Southampton 
on the eve of embarkation, bidding me good- 
bye, regretting that it must be an cternal 
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one, and hoping I would forgive him for any 
pain he might have caused me, and that I 
would find someone worthier of me. You 
know the sort of letter a man like that can 
write to a defenceless woman.”’ 

Secretan leaped to his feet, and clenched 
his strong right hand, but Helen proceeded 
as if unaware of the interruption. 

‘It made a good deal of talk, of course, 
and I was under a cloud. I am under a 
cloud still. My stepmother did not help 
me at all. Her reproaches have sometimes 
driven me almost to the verge of desperation 
And now it appears there is a chance of a 
second marriage for her, and she has in- 
dicated to me very plainly that she will be 
glad when I leave the house. She never 
knew just how I stood with Captain Hunt. 
She keeps on as if I had lost him through 
some stupid fault of my own.” 

** How bad it has been for you to live with 
that woman so long!’’ exclaimed Secretan. 
‘That has been the grand mistake.”’ 

“ Realised too late,’’ she admitted. ‘‘We 
hate cach other as only women can hate,” 
she added with a faint, melancholy smile. 
“And now there is not even the semblance 
of courtesy between us. It is open warfare. 
You see, a great part of the things in the 
house belongs to me, my mott er’s silver, and 
some of the best furniture, which my father 
prized and leit specially to me in his will 
She says I can have nothing. But I see you 
are wearied with this sordid tale, and I will 
come back to the main issue. Where am 
Ito go? Tell me what to do.” 

Secretan walked away from her for a few 
Watch 


ing him idly, she admired his fine figure, 


paces, appearing to ponder deeply 


his manly air, and was strangely comforted 
by the idea of his strength He was not one 
to leave a woman in the lurch ; his nature, as 
well as his calling, would make him kind, 
helpful, and sincere 

Presently he came back and stood directly 
in front of her, a little pale, his face set in 
newness of purpose. Whatever counsel he 
had taken with himself appeared to be final 

“You said to me once in Paris, that I 
was one of the few who could betriend a 
woman without the eternal issue coming 

I am just 
I want you. 
I have not been able to do my work for 
thinking about you. Will you be my wife ? 

[END OF CHAPTER THREE. ] 


between, but you were wrong 
like other men. I love you 
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Mimicry in Nature 
By RICHARD KERR, F.G:.S., F.R.A.S. 


\ IMICRY in nature is an exceedingly 
A attractive department of study. It 
arouses our interest at every step. It 
presents the unexpected so vividly that 
we are startled, and for the moment we 
can scarcely believe our eyesight or the 
description that is submitted to us with 
its accompanying illustration. 

Thomas Belt had many of these sur- 
prises in Nicaragua, owing to insects 
that looked like dead leaves, and others 
which appeared as green leaves and pieces 
of moss. W. H. Bates, the famous 
naturalist of the Amazon regions, was 
astonished repeatedly by finding insects 
that mimicked other insects of a different 
kind, and by those which appeared as 
inanimate objects; also by birds that 
closely resembled those of a different 
order. Alfred Russel Wallace was never 
more surprised than when he found that 
the Kallima butterfly he was chasing 
instantly its wings and posed 
exactly as a dead leaf. G. S. Taylor, 
who wrote “‘ Birds of Honduras,” actually 
I several _ birds, he 


closed 


shot as 
believed them to be, but which on close 
examination proved to be hawks that 
resembled the other birds in all the chief 
details. 

Gould, the author of the grandest 
work on birds ever issued, had great 
difficulty in in Australia, the 
dozens of warbling parrakeets which were 
perched on a single branch of a eucalyp- 
tus tree close by. The colours of their 
plumage harmonised with the leaves 
of the tree. Gregory, the famous natur- 
alist, in Ez Equatorial Africa, was 
astounded when he came upon a large 
collection of blossoms, as he thought, 
which suddenly took flight! They were 
butterflies that simulated the flowers of 
the foxglove, or some such plant, for 
protection from birds. Recently, at a 
conversazione of the Royal Society, Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles T. Bingham exhibited a 
remarkable moth and its chrysalis case 
Irom Upper Burma. The pupa was fixed 
by tail end to a branch and bore 
a striking resemblance to the head of a 
517 


curassows, 


seeing, 


ist 


1ts 


snake. At another meeting of the same 
Society, in 1908, Mr. H. S. Leigh showed 
some living examples of the leaf insects 
found in the Seychelles. They afford a 
striking illustration of protective resem- 
blance. They are not only similar to 
leaves in shape and colour, but in their 
peculiar movements imitate the shaking 
of the leaves. The resemblance to vege- 
table structures is carried still further, 
since the eggs bear a marked likeness in 
shape and colour to certain seeds. 

Our British Buff-Tip moth, when its 
wings are closed, is mistaken frequently 
for a bit of dead wood. The Lappet moth 
has the lines and colour of the beech 
leaves on which it likes to rest. Many 
of our moths look so much like the bark 
of trees on which they are found that 
it takes an experienced entomologist to 
differentiate between the insects and the 
bark. 

It would not be a difficult task to 
quote many other instances of mimetic 
resemblance, but these will suffice for the 
present to show that we are face to face 
with phenomena that are indisputable. 
Mimicry undoubtedly exists extensively 
in nature, and, as it presents unlimited 
points of fascinating interest, it supplies 
material for research and close observa- 
tion. 

At the outset it may be asked—What 
is mimicry, and how is it brought about 
or accounted for? Before entering upon 





any answer we must dismiss from our 
minds the thought that the creatures 


which mimic others have any power to 
alter or change, in any one way, their 
own condition. The insect, bird, or 
other creature cannot bring its will-power, 
instinct, or any other power it may possess 
of controlling its actions, to effect any 
change whatever in its shape or colour. 

The word “ mimicry ”’ is more or less 
misleading. Owing to the poverty of 
our language, we have no word that 
adequately describes this particular phe- 
nomenon in nature. We speak of one 
species imitating another as if it were a 
conscious act. No supposition can be 
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more absurd. Therefore no such idea 
must be entertained. 

By mimicry, or mimetic analogy, is 
meant the fact that one creature often 
possesses a very resemblance to 
some other creature, which is most fre- 
quently of a very distinct group. At 
times creatures are found which resem- 
ble inanimate objects. Mimicry, to some 


cl se 


creatures, is a protection ; to others it 
is of an aggressive value. 

Dr. Wallace found in the Molucca 
Islands two species of honeysuckers 


which were mimicked by two species of 
orioles. ‘‘ The imitation was carried out 
to the minutest particulars. The black 
orbits of the honeysuckers were copied 
by a patch of dark feathers around the 
eyes of the oriole, and even the very 
peculiar ruff of recurved feathers on the 
nape of the former had its general effect 
imitated by a collar of pale colour in 
the latter. The under and upper sur- 
faces of the two birds were of the same 
tint, and, stranger still, the oriole had 
closely copied the mode of flight and the 
voice of its model, so that in a state 
of nature the two birds were practically 
undistinguishable.”’ 


In birds the strongest and bravest are 


most mimicked; and the weakest and 
most defenceless obtain advantage by 
imitating them. The honeysucker 1s well 
able to take care of itself, and if it 
should be in danger it can utter a variety 
of loud and piercing notes which will 
bring its companions to the rescue. Dr. 


Wallace has observed them drive away 
crows, and even hawks, which had ven- 
tured to perch on a tree where two or 
three of them had been feeding. 

“The oriole is a smaller, weaker, less 
active, less noisy and less pugnacious 
bird ; its feet have a less powerful grasp 
and its bill is less acute. It would, there- 
fore, evidently be to the advantage of 
the more defenceless oriole to be mis- 
taken for the honeysucker.”’ 

Mr. Bates has stated that in the 
Amazon regions he saw numerous groups 
of butterflies (the Heliconide) which, 
although slow-flying, are never persecuted 
by birds or dragon-flies, to which it might 
be supposed they would be an easy prey ; 
nor, when at rest on the leaves, are they 
molested by lizards or predaceous flies, 
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which constantly devour butterflies of 
other families. They appear to owe 
this immunity from persecution to their 
offensive odour, which renders them un- 
palatable to the enemies of insects. 
Even when they are set out in the cabinet 
of the collector, they are less liable to 
be attacked by vermin than other speci- 
mens. Now, it is obvious that the more 
closely an inodorous butterfly of another 
species resembles one of the offensive 
Heliconida, the less likely will it be to 
be preyed upon by its natural enemies. 

We come now to the next question— 
How is this mimetic resemblance brought 
about ? 

Before summarising the explanation 
that is generally given, I venture to 
state that no satisfactory definition or ex- 
planation has yet been formulated that 
will apply to all mimicking creatures. 
Bates is credited with the statement 
“that the intimate nature of the resem- 
blance must be ascribed to the continued 
action of natural selection, by means of 
which the resemblance has been pro- 
gressively accentuated.” 

Darwin’s theory may be summed up as 
follows: ‘ All animals, without exception, 
are liable to variation in form, colour, 
and size. Among insects, in particular, 
variations of marking and form are most 
frequent.”’ And similar variations would 
occur in succeeding generations, those 
imitations which most closely resemble 
the model always being left, until at last, 
as in the instances already named, the re- 


markable result would follow that two 
insects, belonging to distinct families, 
would so closely resemble one another 


as only to be distinguishable by a close 
inspection of their structural peculiarities. 

All variations, as already stated, are 
involuntary, and at present even their 
cause is unknown. “ Variations occur 
both in wild and domestic animals, and 
are capable of hereditary transmission.” 

It is evident that those varieties that 
are protected in the most complete 
manner from their natural enemies are 
the most likely to survive and perpetuate 
their race. 

It would appear that Darwin gave 
more consideration to the fact that varie- 
ties do actually occur in several classes 
of creatures, but more especially in the 
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No. 1.—TWO LITTLE BITTERNS, THE YOUNGER BIRD IN 
MIMETIC ATTITUDE (NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM). 


insect world, than towards any explanation 
of the causes which bring about varieties 
in nature, 

Possibly we are expecting too much when 
we ask for the cause of this or of that 
phenomenon. There are some problems 
which are not likely to be solved this side 
of the grave, but there are several con- 
nected with animal and plant life that 
ought not to remain unsolved very much 
longer. The problem presented by “ mi- 
metic resemblance” is one that may 
be considered as only partially worked 
out. Even Henry Drummond, in_ his 
fascinating chapter on ‘‘ Mimicry” in 
si lropical Africa,” evades the question 
as to these innumerable instances 
of analogy are brought about. 
He tells us of “* lic hens, mosses and fungi 
that are constantly taken models 
by insects, that "there probably 
nothing in the vegetable kingdom no 


1S 


how 


mimets 


as 


IS 


knot, wart, nut, mould, scale, bract, 
thorn or bark—which has not its living 
counterpart in some animal form’’; but 
he does not satisfy our curiosity or our 
craving for knowledge by even venturing 
an opinion such as we expect from a 
traveller who has seen tens of thousands 
of mimetic instances. 

He surprises us with his pronounced 
views of mimicry. ‘‘ Mimicry,” he says, 
“is imposture in nature. . . . There are 
to be seen creatures, not singly, but in 
tens of thousands, whose very appearance, 
down to the minutest spot and wrinkle, 
is an affront to truth, whose every atti- 
tude is a pose for a purpose, and whose 
whole life is a sustained he. . . . Fraud is 
not only the great rule of life in a tropical 
forest, but the one condition of it.” And 
again—‘ At the first revelation of all 
these smart hypocrisies one is inclined 
to brand the whole system as cowardly 
and false. And, however much the crea- 
tures impress you by their cleverness, 
you never quite get over the feeling that 
there is something underhand about it; 
something questionable and morally un- 
sound,” 

We must not, however, take this es- 
teemed author's expressions t»o0 seriously, 
but, instead, accept the advice given in 
his preface: “If the dust of science has 
been too freely shaken from certain 
chapters, the scientific reader will over- 
look it for the sake of an overworked 
public which has infinite trouble in getting 
itself mildly instructed and entertained 
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2.-THE BUFF-TIP MOTH: 
ATTITUDE, 


RESTING 
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without being disheartened by the heavy 
pomp of technical expression.” 

If we refer to the accompanying il- 
lustrations, we shall find considerable 
evidence in support of the phenomena 
of protective mimicry. In the bird de- 
partment of the Natural History Museum, 
Kensington, there are several instances 
‘of mimicry, and amongst the number 
the little bittern is a good example. 
Bitterns live in marshes. They are not 
experts in the art of flying, but they 
are good runners and climbers. The 
young birds may be seen climbing the 
reeds and other water plants endeavouring 


his hand, and, when released, it went 
back with a spring-like action to its 
mimicking position. The underneath side, 
which, owing to its colour and lines, re- 
sembled the surrounding reeds, was always 
kept facing Mr. Hudson as he went round 
it. This is one of the very remarkable 
instances of the many and varied ways 
in which creatures endeavour to conceal 
themselves. 

A very useful end is served by mimetic 
resemblance when it affords protection 
against natural enemies, either by con- 
cealment or disguise. The Buff-Tip moth 


(Pygera bucephala), so abundant in many 

















No. 3.—-THE COMMA MOTH, 


to conceal themselves by adopting an 
upright attitude with the beak held in 
a vertical line, with the body and the 
striped breast turned towards the spec- 


tator. In this way they appear like the 
adjoining reeds, and escape detection 
(Fig. 1) 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, an_ observant 


lover of nature, was searching among the 
reeds for a young bittern which he had 
startled and which he knew must be 
quite close to him. He was about to give 
up the search, when to his amazement 
he saw it so close to him that he could 
touch it; and touch it he did, without 
its showing any life. It 
grasping the plants and with its head and 
body as described. It then allowed the 
naturalist to bend its head down with 


signs ol stood 


No. 4.—THE LAPPET MOTH. 
parts of England and Ireland, seems to 
enjoy immunity from its foes owing to 
this provision of nature. When at rest 
the wings are wrapped round its body 
in such a manner that the creature looks 
much more like a piece of wood than an 
insect. With a penknife and a bit of 
stick it would be possible in three minutes 
to fashion a very good imitation of it. It 
is shown in its usual resting attitude in 
Fig. 2. 

Another instance of protective resem- 
blance is afforded by a well-known insect 


which has the hind margins of all its 
wings more remarkably indented than 


those of any other British butterfly. It 
is described under three or four different 
names, e.g. the ‘‘ White C butterfly,” the 
“Comma,” the ‘‘ Vanessa C album,” &c. 


MIMICRY 





N 5—THE MOSS INSECT. 
Two specimens are represented as among 


decayed leaves in Fig. 3. The under sides 


of the wings in some instances are uni- 
formly dark brown, in others they are 
richly varied with different shades of 
brown and metallic green, while a third 
variety assumes a tinge of fulvous or 
tawny yellow. It will be seen that in all 
three instances the insects when resting 
display colours corresponding to those 
of different leaves. The insect possesses 


the shape of a comma or letter C on each 
of the hind wings, which accounts for its 
name. 

The adjoining illustration (Fig. 4) re- 
presents the Lappet moth (Lastocampa 
quercifolia). Owing to its colour and 
markings it is well disguised on the seared 


leaves of the beech tree. 

Drummond, Wallace, and Belt have 
met with the ‘“‘ moss insect’ in different 
parts of the world. Belt says in his 
“ Nicaragua ’”’: ‘* Another insect, of which 


I only found two specimens, had a won- 





derful resemblance to a piece of moss, 
amongst which it concealed itself in day 
time, and was not to be distinguished 
except when accidentally shaken out ; 
it is the larval stage of a species ol 
Phasma.” This insect is represented in 
Fig. 5. It will be noticed that the body 


and legs are knotted with prominences like 
those on moss. In this, as in many othe 
instances, the full extent of the deception 
not so pronounced as it would be if 
we could see the insect in its natural sur- 
If we could see it with several 


1S 


roundings 


IN NATURE 


others of its kind on a bank of moss, we 
should be unable to discover any of them 
unless they began to crawl about. 

Our next instance of protective mimicry 
is from Venezuela. (See Fig. 6.) It is 
shown in the Natural History Museum 
among the fine collection of ‘ Cryptic 
Resemblances.”” A few inches cut from 
the branch of a rose tree, with apparently 
its natural thorns, labelled ‘‘ The 
homopterous insect Usmbonia spinosa, 
when at rest, bears a close resemblance to 
arose thorn.” The word ‘ homopterous ”’ 
implies that its wings are equal in size. 
The meaning of the word “ spinosa” 
is self-evident, for if no indicating mark 
had been placed near the insect it would 
be reasonable to assume that all were 
thorns and nothing more! 

I now come to two instances of remark- 
able resemblance, but, as opinions upon 
them differ very widely, | will avoid 
labelling them as “ protective,” though 
I firmly bel eve them to be so. The moth 
shown in Fig. 7 is found in Costa Rica, and 
is named Caligo tlioneus. The illustra- 
tion shows the under side of the creature. 
The upper side of the wings is ornamented 
with vel- 
vety brown 
and blue. 
The moth 
when it 
appears in 
the even 
ing, is lia 
ble to be 
attacked 
by small 
birds, which 
have a 
formidable 
enemy in 
the owl. 
The moth 
in feat 
makes fot 
the nearest 
foliage and 
displays 


is 





the unde 
side of its 
body and 
wings. The 
ll bi | N 6—AN INSECT (UMBONIA SPINOSA) 
s 
sma r RESEMBLING A THORN, VENEZUELA 
are scared (NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, LONDON) 
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away, and 
the moth 
escapes. It 
would be 
ridiculous 
to attribute 
any inten- 
tion on the 
part of the in- 
sect, in this 
performance, to 
try to frighten 
its pursuer by 
its appearance 
as stated. The 
foregoing ac- 
count is ac- 
cepted as per- 
fectly true by 
three or four 
naturalists of 
experience, and 
I submit it, 
believing, as I have said, that it is an 
illustration—and a good one—of pro- 
tective resemblance. 

The next, around which there is a 
certain amount of doubt as regards its 
being a case of protective mimicry, is 
shown in Fig. 8. The chrysalis case of a 
moth new to science, and discovered by 
Colonel Waller-Barrow in Upper Burma 
is shown in two positions, together with 
the head of a snake, Lycodon aulicus, 
from the same district. The insect is 
named Binsttta Barrowi, and was ex- 
hibited recently at the Royal Society’s 
conversazione. From the position of the 
pupa-case on the twig and from its 
general appearance it was thought to 
resemble a snake’s head, and especially 
that of the snake shown, which is given 
to bird-eating. 

Whether the passing bird would avoid 
the pupa because of its snake-like appear- 
ance, and thereby allow the moth to 
develop and go on its way free and un- 
molested, is a question which could only 
be settled by actual observation. Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles T. Bingham, who exhibited 
the specimens, and who has _ kindly 
allowed me to copy them, very fairly 
states that, with regard to what are called 
“ protective resemblances,” ‘“ the only sure 
test seems to lie, not in experimenting 
with captured lizards and caged birds, but 






No. 7.—THE OWL MOTH (CAL/GO /LIONEUS). 


N 
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in patient 
watching 
and obser- 
vations, 
repeated 
again and 
again, in 
the field 
and in the 
forest, of the 
behaviour of 
bird and lizard, 
pre - eminently 
the enemies 
of insects, 
when con- 
fronted in the 
course of their 
natural wan- 
derings with 
cases of what 
we call protec- 
tive mimicry.” 

Prof. E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., at the 
same meeting of the Royal Society ex- 
hibited what is looked upon as the most 
remarkable example of mimicry hitherto 
discovered. He showed several female 
insects of the African Papilio dardanus. 
The male of this well-known butterfly 
is a yellow, black-marked, long-tailed 
“ swallow-tail.” In Madagascar a very 
similar male of the allied Papilio meriones 
has a female much like itself, i.e. long- 





No. &—TWO VIEWS OF PUPA OF MOTH (BINSITTA 
BARROW); ALSO HEAD OF SNAKE (LYCODON AULICUS). 


(Adapted from Hugh Main in Transac, Entomol, Soc., 1907 
by kind permission of Lieut.-Colonel C, T. Bingham.) 
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tailed. But everywhere on the mainland 
of Africa, except in Abyssinia, the females 
are without the tail to the hind wing, 
and closely resemble distasteful butterflies 
belonging to the Danaine plentiful in their 
districts, and in one instance the model 
belongs to the Acraein@. The most 
remarkable fact about the mimicry is 
that the females occur in the same locality 
in two, three or even four d.fferent forms, 
each resembling a different model. 

We have already alluded to Bates’s 
opinion with regard 


My last illustration is of the Hypsa 
monycha, The caterpillars of the family 
of moths known by this name are plentiful 
in Singapore, and they are of a sociable 
temperament. They are evidently gre- 
garious in an eminent degree. The pre- 
vailing colour is a rich crimson relieved 
by one white band. The head is dark 
green and the body is covered with 
hairs. 

In a mysterious way a number of them 
to impelled by a common 

understanding — call 


be 


appear 





to insects which mimic 
offensive and odorous 
insects, noting that by 
such mimicry they are 
avoided by their foes. 








it instinct, if you 
wish —to climb the 
stem of a plant and 
to arrange themselves 
in a compact mass 








The exhibit by Prof. at its topmost point. 
Poulton bears out (Fig. 9.) 
Bates’s observations. Here they may read- 
The females, minus ily be mistaken for an 
the tails to their hind extra large raspberry 
Wings, and_ closely or other succulent 
resembling offensive fruit. The rich colour 
butterflies, would be and the division of the 
more likely to be mis- bodies of the cater- 
taken by their foes pillars into segments 
for the offensive ones emphasise the strik- 
and thereby escape ing resemblance to a 
detection. They would luscious fruit. 
therefore remain to This is undoubtedly 
produce offspring. another illustration of 
Thomas Belt gives mimicry, but it is by 
his experience, which no means apparent 
agrees with that of that the creatures reap 
Bates: “I had an any advantage from 
opportunity in Brazil the position they as- 
of proving that some sume. 
b f , ] . No. 9.-CATERPILLARS OF THE MOTH HYPSA . a . 
irds, if not all, reject 8 ap gy a Ma It might prove the 
the Heliconii butte MUSEUM, LONDON very opposite, and be 
flies, which are closely a source of danger, 


resembled by butterflies of other families 
and by moths. I observed a pair of 
birds that were bringing butterflies and 
dragon-flies to their young, and although 
the Heliconii swarmed in the neighbour- 
hood, and are weak of flight, so as to be 
easily caught, the never brought 
one to their nests.”’ 


birds 


The Heliconii are offensive, and there- 
fore all insects that mimi 
the attentions of their 
fain many points in the 
existence. 


them es« ape 
and 
for 


foes 


struggle 


te 


w 


should a bird given to fruit-eating pass in 
that direction. 

There is another way in which to con- 
sider the point raised. If there should 
be in the neighbourhood of Singapore a 
fruit of this shape, and injurious to birds 
or other creatures, it might be an advan- 
tage to mimic that fruit. But as to this 
we are without information. 

I am indebted to Mr. H. N. Ridley, of 
Singapore, who made the original drawing 
which now in the Natural History 
Museum. 


Is 








The Chivalry of Arnold Willoughby 


A Complete Story 
By SCOTT GRAHAM 


‘as ILD WILLOUGHBY, having 
4 finished reading the letter, laid it 
down on his’ bachelor breakfast-table 
with a gasp, and pushed away his half- 
emptied plate. The epistle itself was break- 
fast enough for one morning ! 

He would have liked to believe the whole 
thing was only an unusually coherent dream. 
But, alas! that delicate lilac sheet, dated 
“Rose Cottage, April 2nd,’”’ and concluding 
“Yours and Mabel West- 
brook,”’ was only too real. Too real, also, 
was the fact that the writer, whom he had 
never even dreamt of marrying, and to 
whom he had never addressed one word of 
affection, had sent an answer to his “ letter 
of yesterday,’’ accepting the proposal of 
marriage it contained 

Yet he had never written any such letter 
to Miss Westbrook, and had no intention of 
proposing to her. They were on fairly inti- 
mate terms, but he had never viewed her 
future wife. Besides, he could not 
afford to marry yet; and Mabel, the only 
child of a widow with but a slender jointure, 
could contribute nothing towards the house- 
keeping 

And yet she wrote thus: ‘ I cannot think 
how you can have guessed that I have loved 
I feel I may confess it 


now always 


as his 


you for a long time. 
now, after receiving your dear letter, which 
I shall always treasure. It is so good of 
you to say you have loved me since we first 
met. But you hid your secret so well that 
I should never have discovered it if you had 
not written to me.” 

Worse and evidently 
really fond of him ; and, believing the letter 
to be genuine, had not hesitated to say so. 
Reading her epistle again with close atten- 
tion, he could not deny that it was the out 


worse! She was 


pouring of a refined and noble nature, such 
as might make a lover who was really in 
carnest the happiest of men. But in the 
circumstances it was the bitterest of mock- 
cries 

‘‘T wonder she should imagine I should 
propose by letter, instead of boldly speaking 


out,” he reflected irritably ‘ Besides, I've 


fancied sometimes that that bounder, Harry 
But it’s 
It’s 
certain my supposed letter must have been 
a practical joke of the most contemptible 
kind. To scttle it, I'll just write, as nicely 
zs I can, and say so.” 

He sat down at his writing-table, dated 
and 


Jackson, was dangling after her 
very plain she doesn’t care for him. 


a sheet with an air of stern decision 
wrote rapidly ; then tore it up, and began 
afresh. For half an hour he sat there, filling 
sheets which all went into the waste-paper 
basket. For he was chivalrous and manly ; 
and to deliberately write to a nice girl like 


Mabel, ‘‘ Madam, you are willing to marry 
me, but I have not the slightest wish to 
marry you,’ seemed too brutal. She was 


the last girl in the world to fling herself at 
any man’s head! 

Ardently he wished he knew who the mis- 
creant was who had perpetrated this most 


abominable of all vulgar hoaxes, that he 
might requite him as he deserved. ‘‘ Your 


letter of yesterday!’’ Yes; of course, that 
was the first of April—to-day was the third. 
The joker had no doubt carefully chosen the 
date, that, if his deception should ever be 
revealed, he might pass it off as a harmless 
frolic ! 

“There’s more in this than meets the 
eye,”’ he mused, re-reading the unfortunate 
acceptance for the tenth time. ‘‘ But why 
should any chap pitch on me as the victim 
And I'll be sworn Miss West- 
If she 


of his malice ? 
brook hasn’t an enemy in the world ! 


were a brazen flirt, I could understand it 
better 3ut she’s so quiet and good I 


should have thought the most spiteful mis- 


chief-maker would have had the decency 
to let her alone !”’ 
Mabel’s own letter was undoubtedly 


genuine. It was stamped with her address, 
and he knew her neat handwriting 

‘Well, it’s a frightful 
thought, as with a puckered brow he rose to 


“What on earth shall I do? I 
don't like to hurt the poor girl's feelings— 


dilemma,” he 
go out 


and after this she'll expect me to go to see 


her, of course And there’s her mother, too ! 
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Oh. don’t I wish 
I could start off 
to Australia this 
instant, and never 
come back 
again !”’ 

have it Mabel 
was on of th 
first pe ople he en 
countered as he 
hurried on his a 

customed way to 
the suburban sta 


tion, en rou to 
his chamber in 
the Templ By 
sheer force of 
habit he had 


seized his_ brief 
bag and set forth 
as usual She is 
doing the ; 
hold shopping 


and an less 
icute than Arnold 
could not have 


failed to notice 
the intens« JOY 


which irradiated 
het pale 1act il 
sight of hin He 
had never thought 
her handsome be 
fore, though sl 
was tall and 


graceful; but now 


her shining 


eves 
and glowing 
cheeks trans 
formed her into 
another girl 
She held out 
her hand, with a shy smile, without speak- 
ing They had met near the entrance of 
one of the suburb’s public gardens, and 


he asked her fe 


1 moment 


rmally to turn in there for 


The perspiration stood on his forehead as 
they seated themselves on a bench She 
noticed nothing, for the glamour of happi- 
ness bathed all external objects for her. Oh, 


the bliss of 


oa 
he had long worshipped in secret, was now 
her very own! 


knowing that this man, whom 


II received your letter this morning,” 
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“For half an hour he sat there, filling sheets which all went into the 


waste-paper basket.” 


baldly. ‘‘ When—when did 

you get mine ?”’ 
“Yesterday morning. 

had read it 
‘Was it 


he faltered 


he stammered 


And oh !—when I 


was it very illegibly written ? 
If he could only obtain a sight 


of it, it might give him some clue to the 
sender. Mabel knew his writing, for they 
had exchanged some letters about a dog 


which her mother had lost. 

“It was typewritten—all but the signa- 
ture,”’ she with a and a 
blush. ‘‘ Would you like to see it again ? 


answered, smile 
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I have never allowed it out of my possession 
since it came, of course.” She drew an 
envelope from her little handbag. ‘‘ Even 
the address is typewritten! I thought, 
when I read it, how businesslike and method- 
ical you were!” 

He perused it attentively. It was cleverly 
worded, and bore no printed address, but 
only the date, ‘April the First.’”” The 
phraseology was that of a chivalrous wooer, 
in some doubt how his ardent protestations 
would be received, but it concluded with a 
very definite and flattering offer of mar- 
riage. 

“Why did you write ?”’ she murmured, 
shyly fingering his sleeve. ‘‘ Were you so 
afraid I should refuse you that you dared 
not askin person ? You need not have been, 
Arnold. As I told you, you've always been 
my ideal man, ever since we first met.” 

He hoped she did not notice his coldness. 
*‘J—I fancied you had a liking for Harry 
Jackson,” he muttered. ‘At least, he 
was pretty often at your house, and you 
played tennis together.” 

She flushed indignantly. ‘‘ How could 
you imagine such a thing ? He threw him- 
self in my way, but I never gave him any 
encouragement. I don’t like him. He's 
not a bit like you, for you’re always so kind 
and good! You were so thoughtful, and so 
generous to the lads at the Club, and always 
took the part of people who couldn't stick 
up for themselves. It was that which first 
made me love you, I think.” 

He groaned inwardly. Was ever man so 
sorely perplexed ? Which road was the 
pathway of honour? To assume an affec- 
tion he did not feel, and so make Mabcl 
happy ; or to brutally tell her the truth, 
and cast her rudely down from the seventh 
heaven of bliss ? 

He jumped up, afraid to remain longer, 
lest he might betray himself. ‘‘ 1—I really 
must go,’”’ he gasped ; ‘‘ I—I’ve an import- 
ant case at the Courts. Sorry to leave you, 
but is 

‘I’m sorry too, dearest,’’ she said simply. 
“But if you must, you must! I’m so 
glad we happened to meet this morn- 
ing; and, of course, you'll come and see 
mother to-night. We dine at seven—and 
I shall count the minutes ti!! we meet 
again.” 

She could not kiss him in that public 
place ; but as she stood there, all her pure 


’ 


soul revealed in her honest grey eyes, he 
read in them a deathless love. Evidently 
she had no doubt of his sincerity, and had 
not noticed that he had not bestowed one 
single word of affection upon her. 

Arrived in town, he never entered the 
Law Courts, but, with his outer door fas- 
tened against the entire world, sat down and 
did a whole day’s hard thinking. His meet- 
ing with Mabel had complicated the situa- 
tion enormously. Perhaps if he had not 
met her face to face, not heard from her own 
lips how much she loved him, he might have 
nerved himself to write, explaining the cheat, 
and declining to hold her to a promise ob- 
tained under false pretences. 

But now that he had seen her with that 
intense happiness shining in her eyes, he 
felt he could no more endure to shatter her 
dream than to be cruel to a defenceless 
little child. For she had told him to his face 
that she loved him, and her woman's sclf- 
respect could never recover such a blow as 
having made that avowal unasked. Women 
of Mabel’s type would rather die than make 
advances to any man. 

The letter had been no guide to the encmy 
who had done this thing. The signature 
might have been his own, it was so accurate 
and firmly traced. Probably the wretch 
who had conceived this vile plot had had 
a specimen before him to copy. The post- 
marks were those of ‘‘ London, W.,”’ and the 
suburb, and told nothing. Perhaps a skilled 
detective might have found a solution of the 
problem ; but then it would be needful to 
obtain the letter from Mabel, and if the 
slightest hint of any doubt were ever breathed 
Arnold felt sure there would be an end to her 
peace of mind at once. 

He decided matters must remain as they 
were. As Mabel truly said, ‘‘ He always took 
the part of people who couldn't stick up for 
themselves,’”’ and his chivalrous nature re- 
volted at the idea of wrecking the whole 
life’s happiness of a loving, trusting woman. 
Poor girl, she had done nothing to deserve 
such a blow! 

But he must candidly tell her he could not 
afford to marry for years, and if she objected 
to waiting there must be an end of their 
engagement. Yet he knew beforehand what 
her answer would be: that she would will- 
ingly wait, as Sophy waited for Traddles in 
** David Copperfield.” 

Which it was. 
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Arnold had suggested that, as their en- 
gagement must be very long, it would be 
better not to say much about it, except to 
the relations on both sides. But in a gossip- 
ing suburb things soon leak out. Whena 
young man and maiden walk home together 
from church, and he carries her racket and 
shoes to the tennis club, and goes to supper 
at her mother’s house afterwards, people 
draw their own conclusions. 

Arnold, to his own amazement, 
played the part of accepted suitor well 
enough. At any rate, Mabel never complained 

She herself, when 
worn off, 


secret 


of any lack of devotion. 
her first had revealed 
more of her inner nature daily. An only 
child, it was such a novelty to have a man 
she loved to confide in that she could keep 


shyness 


none of her girlish 
secrets from 


If he learned nothing 


him 


else during his court 


ship, he learned what 
the mind of a thor- 
oughly good = and 


pure woman is like. 
The revelation al- 
most startled 
he felt himself so 
far below that 
Innocence 

And to think that 
all this 
unselfish 


him ; 
white 
treasure ot 


devotion 
was his only through 


a vile trick! He 
writhed whenever he 
reflected that some 


accident might yet 
reveal the truth to 


her. Then, of course, 


she would angrily 
repulse him She 
was not the sort of 
girl to allow any 
man to marry her 


out of pity, or from 
of duty He 
lervently hoped, for 
her sake, that the 
lraud might 
be revealed 


a sense 


never 
One day Mabel, 
musing happily after 
the fashion of en- 
gaged 


firls. was 





“*Have you a typewriter at your London chambers, Willoughby ? 


crossing a meadow not far from her mother’s 
house, when she perceived Harry Jackson 
approaching her. Though he was not by any 
means repulsive in appearance, having hand- 
some, marked features, and wearing clothes 
of the latest fashion, her brow clouded at 
the sight. He was a young solicitor in the 
place, being in partnership with his father, 
who had a lucrative practice. 

He stopped as he came up, and stood pull- 
ing at his ruddy moustache; so that she 
felt constrained to stop also. But she 
blushed as she held out her hand; for he 
had proposed to her only a few days before 
Arnold did so, though the fact was only 
known to their two selves. She had deci- 


sively rejected him, and this was the first 
time they had met since. 
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He looked at her keenly as they shook 
hands. She had always felt a vague dislike 
and distrust of the young man. 

I—I heard a piece of news about you last 
night, Miss Westbrook,’ he abruptly began. 
‘“‘ T’ve been away in Paris for ten days. They 
say you're engaged to Arnold Willoughby.”’ 

““T am,”’ was her quiet answer. 

‘Surely it’s a very sudden thing ? 
resumed, without offering any congratula- 
tions 

“Sudden, Mr. Jackson? What do you 
mean ?”’ 

““T mean, nobody expected it. When a 
man wishes to marry a girl, he usually pays 
her a lot of attention beforehand—as I did 
to you,”’ he added bitterly. 

“Surely there is no need to refer to that 
now, Mr. Jackson ?”’ said Mabel, with dig- 
nity. ‘‘ And I fail to see what concern Mr. 
Willoughby’s conduct before our engage 
ment is of yours. If I am satisfied, that is 


he 


enough.’ 

He scanned her face again with his prom 
inent blue eyes. ‘I could have declared, 
when you rejected me, that you had no in 
tention of marrying him,” he blurted out 
audaciously. 

“How could you possibly tell what was 
in my mind?’ We had been—friends—for 
a long time, and when his letter came a 

“Ah! then he prope sed to you by letter ? 

“Yes; if it interests you to know it. 
But I had not intended to tell you so. Once 
for all, I assure you I am very, very happy 


” 


in my engagement, though we may have to 
wait some time before marrying.” 

““T should think so! A briefless barrister, 
with his way to make, must think twice 
before taking a wife! It isn’t good enough 
for you, Mabel,”’ he passionately added 
“You'd much better take me instead! I'd 
be very kind to you, and give you everything 
you wished ; and I could marry at once, and 
offer you a good home. Say you'll think 
better of it. Willoughby isn’t worthy of 
you—he isn’t, indeed! If you knew as much 
ibout him as I do, you’d say the same !”’ 

She drew back haughtily “You forget 
yourself, Mr. Jackson! Nobody shall speak 
disparagingly of my promised husband in 
Henceforth I must decline 
your acquaintance.”’ 


my presence ! 


She turned and walked homewards at a 
swift pace, leaving him muttering angrily 
behind het She ascribed his behaviour to 


jealousy ; but, nevertheless, his manner 
vaguely alarmed her. He seemed to hint at 
some discreditable secret connected with 
Arnold ; and though, of course, it was im- 
possible her beloved could ever have been 
guilty of misconduct, still it was disquieting 
to think he should have an enemy. 

Going one evening to Rose Cottage at his 
accustomed hour, Arnold found that Mabel 
had not yet returned from a working party 
which was held at the Vicarage. Mrs. 
Westbrook said she expected her back 
every minute, and then led Arnold with an 
air of mystery into her little drawing-room. 

“T’m so glad you came in first, for I’m 
in a difficulty, and I want you to advise 
me. This letter for Mabel came by the 
afternoon post,’’ producing an envelope 
such as bills are generally sent in. ‘I saw 
the address was typewritten, but I hadn't 
my glasses, and, not noticing it was addressed 
‘Miss Westbrook,’ I tore it open, thinking 
it was only a tradesman’s account. And 
now—well, read for yourself. I can’t make it 
out atall. Is it a practical joke—or what?” 

It bore neither heading nor signature, 
but only that day's date; and, like the 
envelope, was typewritten. 


“Ask Arnold Willoughby whether he 
wrote that letter which purported to 
come from him, making you an offer 
of marriage.” 

His brow grew very dark. This must eman- 
ate from the same malicious enemy who had 
written the spurious proposal. The motive 
this time was clear enough: to sow dissen- 
sion between him and Mabel. 

“Surely it doesn’t mean that you never 
wrote to propose to Mabel at all? ”’ cried 
the poor mother, as he did not speak. 

“It’s a vile, anonymous insinuation, not 
worth thinking about,” he stoutly declared. 
“Take no notice of it at all, Mrs. West- 
brook. And, above all things, never tell 
Mabel. It was a blessing, as it turns out, 
that you opened it instead of her. I wouldn't 
have her see it for worlds.” 
3ut who could have written it ? And 
what is the meaning of it ?’’ persisted the 


bewildered lady 

“Who wrcte it I have no idea. I only 
wish I could trace the writer! But its 
object, there’s no doubt, is to make mis- 
chief by putting it into Mabel’s head that 
I do not care for het 
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“How shameful! You did write to pro- 
pose to her, didn’t you ? She never showed 
me the letter, but I always understood it 
was expressed in the most flattering terms. 
I shall never forget how delighted she was 
when it came, Arnold.” 

‘‘ Mabel deserves all—and more—than was 
said in that letter. She is a treasure I find 
more precious every day,”’ he said warmly. 
And the fond mother, lost in happy reminis- 
cences, never noticed that he had not actu- 
ally stated that he did write the letter. 

“What shall we do about this?” she 
asked presently, reverting to the earlier sub- 
ject. ‘‘ As you say, anonymous letters only 
deserve contempt. Shall we tear it up?” 

‘“No; don’t do that,”’ he said, taking it 
from her hand ‘On no account tell Mabel 
anything about it. But I'll keep it, if you'll 
allow me, to see if I can’t find out something 
more about it.”’ 

Accordingly, nothing was said to Mabel 
when she came in ; and they spent a happy 
evening, sitting in the garden amid the dew- 
laden flowers. If every now and then the 
thought of that spiteful document hidden 
away in his breast-pocket intruded itself 
like the serpent into Eden, Arnold resolutely 
choked it down 

It was rather later than usual when he 


quitted the house. At the gate he almost 
ran into another man, whom he recognised 
in the dusk of the summer night as Harry 
Jac kson 

“Hullo, old chap! I haven't seen you 
for an age!’ effusively exclaimed the young 
solicitor. ‘I've been dining with the 
Tracys, and came round this way home. It 
seems a shame to go in, such a jolly night.” 


‘“T’ve been spending the evening at the 
Westbrook 
‘As usual! Then the gossiping old 


usual,’’ observed Arnold 


cats of this place have been spreading false 
reports once more; for I was told as an 
bsolute fact that your engagement was 
broken off !”’ 

‘Why, it has only just been announced. 
Who can have set such an absurd story 
afloat 

‘Oh, don't ask me! The person who 
told me professed to have heard it in the 
train. But you know what this place is 
lor gossip. So I may congratulate you as 
the future husband of Miss Westbrook, 
beyond all doubt ? ”’ 


Certainly you may.’ 


“But there are such things as lovers’ 
quarrels !’ 

“*Well,”’ laughed Arnold, “ it will be time 
enough to worry about them when they 
come. I’ve no fear myself. This is your 
way, isn’t it? Good-night!”’ 

On reaching home he devoted some time 
to a close scrutiny of the mysterious letter. 
He would have given a great deal to be able 
to compare the paper and envelope with that 
of the previous one. But that was now 
Mabel’s most prized possession, and he 
cowld not ask to see it without arousing 
her suspicions. He remembered, however, 
that the postmark of the former was 
““London, W.,”” whereas this was stamped 
“ Reading.” 

But the large sheet of paper had no water- 
mark save the date of that year, and the en- 
velope was such as is sold in hundreds of 
thousands for business purposes, and, like 
the typewritten address, afforded not the 
slightest clue. 

Whoever his enemy might be, he was a 
very cunning one. 

The following Saturday afternoon the 
lovers were at the tennis club. They were sit- 
ting near the pavilion, watching an exciting 
match, when Mr. Foster, one of the curates, 
who took an active part with Arnold in the 
management of the local Lads’ Club, came 
up. He began to talk about a meeting 
which would shortly be held to discuss cer- 
tain affairs in connection with it. 

“We really must make some _ better 
arrangement with the landlord about the 
premises before quarter day; but it’s so 
hard to get all the subscribers together in 
summer. A notice in the parish magazine 
and another on the Club-room door have 
had no effect at all. We really ought to 
send out some typewritten circulars ; only 
there's the expense, and the Club's so poor! 
I wish some kind friend would do them for 
us! Have you a typewriter at your London 
chambers, Willoughby ? ”’ 

“No,”’ responded Arnold, forgetting for 
the moment the transforming effect a cer- 
tain typewritten letter had had on his life ; 
“T haven't, and I can’t do typewriting at 
all, for I’ve never learnt. Otherwise, I’d 
gladly help you.” 

The curate went off, to besiege somebody 
else ; and Arnold, interested in the set, 
never noticed that Mabel sat as still as a 
mouse. With a woman's quickness, she at 











“Harry's father, an urbane old man, expressed his regret at his son’s absence.” 


once noticed the admission her lover had 
made If he had never learnt to use a type- 
writer, it was obvious he could not have 


written the pressing offer of marriage which 
had reached her, signed with hisname! The 
thought shot like a bolt of ice through her 
heart At the time, even in the first flush 
of her new happiness, she had thought it a 
little odd that his proposal should be typed 
instead of written by hand. But she had 
accepted it as just a little fad of Arnold's, 
that typewriters are now exten- 
sively used by the legal Now 
that she thought of it she remembered that 
he had never sent her anything since that 


knowing 
protession. 


was not in his ordinary handwriting. 
But if he had not written that all-import- 
ant letter 
She was not a girl to speak hastily ;_ but 
for the rest of that day she 
times during the 


who had ? 


was on thorns. 


Twenty following days 


she was on the point of asking her lover 
what was the that letter. 
And as often the words died on her tongue, 
partly from fear of offending him, and partly 
dread of hearing 


real history of 


from unconfessed 
some unpleasant news 

Arnold scarcely noticed the change in her, 
for just then he first really 
important brief he had ever had, and had 
not so much time to spend with his be- 
trothed, as the case entailed great research. 

But the following Saturday he managed 
to get round to the tennis club in time for 
tea, which Mabel and her mother were giving, 
the members taking it in rotation. He had 
hardly set foot in the place when the bustling 
Mr. Foster grabbed him joyfully. 

“T’m awfully glad to tell you I've settled 
it about those circulars I wanted for the 
Club. Jackson, like a good fellow, has had 
them done in his office, and done well, too. 


some 


received the 
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He has a typewriter, and I only wish I'd 
thought of asking him before. Here’s a copy: 
you’d better take it and tell me if it’ll do, 
before they’re addressed and sent out.”’ 

He thrust a sheet of paper on Arnold, who 
took it with a smile as the curate rushed 
off to greet some arriving ladies. Harry 
Jackson had never been one of the helpers 
of the Lads’ Club, and it was something new 
for him to pose as a philanthropist. How- 
ever, any help was welcome, and Arnold 
felt duly grateful. 

He soon forgot all about it, for betwecn 
Mabel and his all-important brief his mind 
was fully occupied. He was not quite satis- 
fied all was well with her, though, woman- 
like, she protested there was nothing the 
matter. It was not until he was going to 
bed that, putting his hand in his pocket, 
he drew out the typewritten circular. 

The texture of the paper caught his 
attention. It was thick, good paper. Where 
had he seen some just like it ? And it had 
the date of that year a watermark. 
With hands that trembled, he drew the 
anonymous letter recently sent to Mabel 
from his despatch-box and compared it 
with the circular. 

The paper was exactly the same, and so 
was the typing. Different makes of type- 
somewhat in the size and 
spacing of the letters, but the circular and 
Mabel’s letter might well have been struck 


as 


writers vary 


off the same machine. Nor did he doubt 
that they had. He remembered how Jack- 
son had been Mabel’s unsuccessful wooer, 


and how curiously eager he had been, that 
night they met outside Rose Cottage, to 


hear whether the engagement had _ been 
broken off He had doubtless sent the 
forged proposal in the first instance, expect- 
ing Arnold would repudiate it, and so 


humiliate Mabel. And, disappointed in this, 
he had tried to work mischief by the anony- 
mous letter : 

The postmark of the second letter was 

Reading.”’ Now, if he could 
whether Jackson or any of his clerks had 
been at Reading on the day indicated by the 
postmark the evidence would be complete 

He delayed his departure to town half 


discover 


an hour on Monday morning, and went to 
Mr 


him 


Jackson's office, determined, if he saw 
to tax him with being, at all events, 
the author of letter No. 2. But the clerk 
who came forward announced that Mr. Harry 


Jackson was not in. Would he like to see 
the old gentleman instead ? 

Probably Mr. Jackson senior would not 
have been flattered by the designation, but 
Arnold said he should. He was therefore 
ushered into the senior partner’s private 
room, where Harry’s father, an urbane old 
man, expressed his regret at his son’s 
absence. ‘‘ He has gone over to Reading 
on business.”’ 

“To Reading ?’’ stammered Arnold. 

“Yes ; he’s had to go backwards and for- 
wards several times lately about some house 
property we have to look after there. 
Would you like to leave a message ? ” 

“Thanks, I—I’ll call again,’’ said Arnold, 
and went out completely satisfied. Cunning 
as Harry Jackson had been, circumstances 
had combined to reveal his guilt. 

Arnold had an interview with him on his 
return, informing him that if he ever dared 
to address a letter to Mabel again her lover 
would take legal measures to stop the 
annoyance. Jackson tried to bluster feebly, 
and talked of defamation of character ; but 
nothing could move Arnold, and on his 
father’s death shortly afterwards Harry 
went to establish himself in London, con- 
temptuously saying the suburb was too dull 
for anything. 

At length Mabel could bear the suspense 
no longer, but confessed to Arnold that she 
could not understand about the authorship 
of his proposal to her. He had never in- 
tended to tell her of Jackson’s treachery, as 
that would mean acknowledging he had not 
written the letter. But now he was com- 
pelled to tell her the whole story, mentally 
blaming himself for the incautious slip 
which first aroused her suspicions. 

“But we ought to bless Jackson after 
all, my darling, instead of hating him,” he 
concluded. ‘‘I decided, when I received 
your letter, there was only one course to 
take, for it wasn’t fair you should be the 
sufferer for an abominable practical joke. 
No! Stop till I’ve finished! I’ve been re- 
warded a thousand times over by finding out 
what a splendid, noble girl you are! I 
couldn't live without you now! Our engage- 
ment has taught me to love and reverence 
you above all carthly things. With you 
for my own dear wife I've no fear of the 
future !”’ 

And she sobbed out her intense joy and 
relief in his arms. 








“Remember the Sabbath Day” 


By DENIS CRANE 


“( UR Sunday,” wrote Coleridge, a cen- 

tury ago, ‘‘ may be considered as 
so much Holy Land, rescued from the sea 
of oppression and vain luxury, and em- 
banked against the fury of their billows.” 

The poet’s simile not only reminds us 
of the essentially sacred nature of the 
English Sunday, but also indicates the 
two main dangers by which, in our own 
time not less than in his, it is persistently 
assailed. If the passage of a hundred 
years has marked any change, it is per- 
haps that the billows have weakened the 
embankment, and insidious streams of 
oppression and vanity have percolated 
through. And the prophets declare that 
unless these streams be stopped and the 
breaches repaired inundation and disaster 
will shortly ensue. 


The Invasion of the Sabbath 

Certainly there never was a time when 
what is known as the Sunday question 
was more grave or called more urgently 
for embankment-builders to defend the 
land of rest and worship from encroach- 
ment. The most careless individual who 
has five-and-twenty years of observation 
behind him cannot but have noted, in 
London at least, not merely a growth of 
pleasure-seeking and holiday-making on 
the Lord’s Day, but a blatant, vulgar 
desecration of its most treasured prin- 
ciples, which neither necessity nor the 
public good can be said to justify. 

One may cite in particular the holding 
—ostensibly in the musical and recrea- 
tional interests of the people, but really 
for the enrichment of individuals who 
would prostitute even the elements and 
offices of religion itself to the same base 
purpose if they could—of concerts, variety 
entertainments, and the like, in work- 
men’s clubs; and the turning of every 
vacant railway arch and empty shop into 
a pandemonium of phono- 
graphs and indecent picture-machines. 
The former sap the moral vitality 
of honest workmen and their wives, 
while the latter do the same saturnine 


bic s( Opes, 


service for their sons, and turn loose 
upon the streets troops of rowdy youths 
who are a menace alike to the peace 
and quietness of the householder and 
to the safety of the pedestrian. 


To Save the Day of Rest 

The gravity of the situation is reflected 
in the number of societies that have 
sprung into existence with the laudable 
object of these unhappy in- 
fluences, and of reminding the British 
public that not merely on the ground 
of man’s duty to his Maker, but also on 
that of his duty to himself, must the 
principle of One Day’s Rest in Seven be 
maintained. Though not losing sight of 
the higher aspect of the day, most of 
these societies base their appeal upon the 
needs of our physical nature. High 
scientific authority is quoted on the 
necessity of periodical seasons of rest if 
our national virility is to remain un- 
sapped. And, as against those who 
urge that international competition de- 
mands unremitting industry throughout 
the whole week, the famous words of 
Macaulay are often cited: 

“While industry is suspended,” said 
he, “ while the plough lies in the furrow, 
while the exchange is silent, while no 
smoke ascends from the factory, a process 
is going on quite as important to the 
wealth of the nation as any 
which is performed on more busy days. 
Man, the machine of machines, is repair- 
ing and winding up, so that he returns 
to his labours on Monday with clearer 
intellect, with livelier spirits, with renewed 
corporeal vigour.” 

One of the foremost movements of the 
kind is the Working Men’s Lord’s Dav 
Rest Association, founded in 1857 “ to 
secure to the people their natural and 
Scriptural right to the rest of the Lord’s 
Day.” This admirable society has to-day 
an annual income of about seventeen 
hundred pounds, but during its early 
years it was a question whether it would 
live or die, its entire receipts during the 


resisting 


process 


“REMEMBER THE 


first six years amounting to only five 
hundred and sixty-five pounds. It has 
circulated nearly eleven million publica- 
tions, and has arranged for the preaching 


of over nine thousand sermons and the 
giving of fifteen hundred illustrated 
lectures; while its public meetings, in- 
cluding the largest Sunday observance 


ever held in London, 
have been too numerous to mention. 
: of its influence on the legis- 


demonstrations 


To Spe ak 


SABBATH DAY” 

a day of rest and worship depends chiefly 
for its effective discharge upon the per- 
sonal example and influence of individ- 


uals. It has been of special utility among 
the upper classes. Some idea of the 


rapidity of its growth will appear from 
the fact that, whereas in 1901 it had a 
membership of seventy only, to-day it 
runs into many thousands. Its _pro- 


gress during the last few years has been 
specially notable. 


In 1904-5 it increased 





lature and on 
public move 
ments of vari- 
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from two. to 
twelve thou- 
sand, and in 
1905-7 from 
twelve to 


thirty - seven 
thousand. 

This by no 
means exhausts 
the list of organ- 
ised embank- 
ment - builders 
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Promoting — th an attempt has 
Due Observance been made to 
of the Lord’s unify all these 
Day. This was activities with 
founded till a view to their 
earlier, in 1831 greater efficacy. 
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ing similar t taken the form 
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ment. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that in its office, 20. Bedford Street, W.C., 
is a library of some two hundred and fifty 
volumes dealing with every aspect of the 
Sunday question, while its portfolios 
—— exhaustive data gathered from 
all sources 

The Sunday Lay Movement, founded 
more recently by Mr. Thomas Kingscote, 
M.V.O promotes like objects, but is 
directed entirely by laymen. It claims 
that the duty of preserving Sunday as 
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Le 


H. Bickersteth Ottley, is careful to remind 
you, a new Sunday observance society, 
but an Alliance to promote federated 
action throughout the Empire. 

The Alliance is largely the outcome of 
the report of the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at the Canterbury Diocesan Con- 
ference of 1905, and of the National 
Conference at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
in the following year. At its inception 
it had the support of the three foremost 
representatives of national Christianity, 
who published a memorable “ message ” 


we 
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to the nation setting forth the principles 
now embodied in the movement. And 
it still enjoys the confidence, as it also 
embodies the ideals, of all sections of the 
Church. 


Canon Ottley Explains the Alliance 

In an interview he a repre- 
sentative of THE QUIVER, at the temporary 
office of the Alliance, at 1, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly, Canon Ottley gave some 
interesting particulars of the aims and 
propaganda of the Alliance. Its funda- 
mental principles, he explained, were (1) 
that it is essential to the: physical, in- 
dustrial and moral efficiency of the nation 
to preserve One Day in Seven as a day 
of rest; (2) that having regard to the 
laws and statutes of Great Britain, and 
to the immemorial usage of Christendom, 
the weekly Day of Rest should be that 
commonly called Sunday; and (3) that 
it is the duty of the State to safeguard 
the highest interests of the people by 
such legislation shall secure for all 
classes of the community their Sunday 


act orded 


as 


rest; and to reduce all Sunday labour 
to the minimum consistent with the 
exigencies of necessity and mercy. 

An important part of the work of 


the Alliance, he said, was to co-ordinate 


the strong body of public opinion 
already existing. With this object it 
actively co-operates with the various 
Trade Associations of the country, 


upwards of a hundred of which have 
definitely expressed their sympathy with 
the objects of the movement. For many 
years the rightful claim of every toiler 
to One Day’s Rest in Seven has been in- 
creasingly ignored and encroached upon. 


Isolated action has from time to time 
been taken in the interests of now one 
and now another section of industry and 
business, and quite recently Bills have 
been introduced to abolish or to reduce 


to the te minimum all un 
necessary and unjustifiable Sunday labour, 
in the case, for exampl 


le west pt yssil 


ol shop assistants, 


publicans and their employés, the police 
workers in woollen and silk factories, &c. 
Parliamentary committees have also i 


sued reports and recommendations, but all 
without effect; while the Weekly Rest 
Day Bill recently introduced in both Houses 
of Parliament has tor the moment proved 


for 


1S 


abortive. The this non- 
success, he the lack of 
centralised mutual co-operation between 
the various societies and associations of 
workers. The efforts hitherto have been 
sectional, isolated, single-handed. Hence 
they have failed. 

English legislation, Canon Ottley points 
out, is far behind that of many foreign 
countries on this question ; its inefficacy 
lying chiefly in the fact that it tries to 
enforce the religious observance of Sunday 
rather than its observance as a rest-day. 
As an example of the way in which the 
existing laws are evaded or ignored, he 
cites the « ol borough which 
derives a yearly revenue of more than a 
thousand pounds from the fines collected 
on Monday mornings from shopkeepers 
who frankly make a practice of opening 
their shops on Sunday. Those who care 
to study the subject in detail are 
referred to the “Reports from His 
Majesty's Representatives abroad as to 


reason 
contends, 


ase one 


greatel 


Legislation in Foreign Countries respecting 
a Weekly Rest-Day,” obtainable from 
the usual Parliamentary printers. 


An Imperial Movement 
Asked as to the adoption of the word 
“ Tmperial,”” Canon Ottley its use 
had been already more than justified by 
the received from distant 
parts of the Empire. The Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, for instance, writing last autumn, 


said 


co-operation 


said, “‘ Allow me to say how in various 
parts of South Africa I discovered the 
benefit of your great movement.” More- 


over, by taking advantage of the presence 
of the two hundred and _ forty-three 
bishops and archbishops from all parts 


of the world assembled at the Lambeth 
Conference, the Canon secured the con- 
sent of thirty-four Colonial, Indian, and 
Australian dignitaries to stand as_ vice- 
presidents of the Alliance 

As an example of the work being done, 
reference may be made to the action 
taken by the Aliiance in regard to the 
employés at the L.C.C. Barking Sewet 
Works, who have only one clear Sunday 
off in the year A deputation from. the 
seventy-two flushers employed in_ the 
works appeared betore the ommiuttee ; 
the Canon personally investigated the 


conditions of their work, and steps, which 


THE 


it is hoped will shortly prove successful, 
have been taken to obtain for the men a 
restoration of their rights. 

Canon Ottley tells, by the way, a 
pathetic story of how the loss of the 
dav of rest is detrimental to the ideals 
of family life. He called at the house 
of a ’busman who, instead of the usual 
Sunday, was allowed every eighth day, 
whenever it might happen to fall, as a 
holiday. The good man on this occasion 


was at work. His little child climbed 
upon the visitor's knee and began to 
prattle. “And so,” said the Canon, 
“wou don’t often see your daddy?” 
“No, sir,”” interposed the mother, “ only 


on his eighth day’’; adding, “‘ Of course, 
she sees him every night, sir. We wakes 
her up every night at twelve, when he 
comes in.” “And don’t you think it 
unkind of daddy to wake you up in the 
night ?”’ asked the Canon of the child. 
“No,” was the ‘I loves my 
dadda.” 

The incident affords the reverend 
gentleman a good excuse for expatiating 
on the evils of a system which necessi- 
tates the disturbing of a child’s sleep if 
it is to know anything of paternal inter- 
course and aitection. 

A striking feature of the Alliance is 
that it has so far been maintained and 
its work carried on almost entirely 


answer, 


HR 
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LOST SHEEP 


through the extraordinary disinterested” 
ness of Canon Ottley. Although he has 
associated with him two other joint- 
secretaries, almost the whole of the 
burden of work falls upon his shoulders. 
And from the outset he has borne it 
without monetary remuneration or reward. 
When the Alliance was started he was 
Vicar of South Norwood, with a parish of 
upwards of thirteen thousand souls, three 
successful churches, and a large staff of 
assistants. The work of the movement 
was such, however, that he had to choose 
between resigning his position as vicar 
or his secretaryship of the Alliance. 
The former held prospects of preferment 
and increased emoluments; the latter 
none save hard work. To the Canon’s 
honour, be it said, he unhesitatingly chose 
the rougher of the two roads. As the 
Alliance is entirely dependent upon 
voluntary subscriptions, having no other 
source of income whatever, the work, 
but for his noble sacrifice of time and 
money and strength, could not have 
been carried on. 

Canon Ottley hopes that the value of 
the service which the Alliance is render- 
ing will gradually win it an increasing 
body of public support and enable it to 
develop new departments which he has 
already planned. Readers of THE QUIVER 
will wish him unimpeded success. 
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LOST SHEEP 


UNTIL He find it! Ay, despairing soul, 
Who standest watching through the weary years, 
In trembling dread, eyes dimmed by blinding tears, 


O yearning heart! 


Ne’er dreaming that the whole 


Of thy great love is but the scantiest dole 


To the Good Shepherd’s store. 


Thy straining ears 


Catch not a singie footfall; and thy fears 
Have kept thy steps from gaining Faith's glad goal. 


Look up! Look up! 


One hath gone after it 


Out in the wilderness and howling wind. 
The night is dark, but His sweet eyes are lit 


By fires of quenchless love. 
The quest He will not quit; 


Nor bar His way! 


Death cannot bind, 


For, 'o, He seeks His sheep—until He find! 
Katé MEéLLERSH. 
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The Legacy 


A Complete Story 
By J. J. BELL 


Author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,’’ Etc. 


YRECISELY as the five o’clock steamer 
the cottage Mrs. McBean 
set the freshly filled kettle on the fire. 
After a glance at the tea-table, with its 
abundance of homely fare, she stepped 
across the kitchen to the window. Peter 
ought to be in sight immediately, and on 
this spring evening she was particularly 
anxious to catch a glimpse of his face 
he reached the cottage. Her right 
hand, browned and withered, was laid 
against the shutter as if for support; her 
left was pressed to her breast, whence 
came, as she heaved a sigh, a faint rustle 
ol paper. 

She hoped—she almost prayed—that 
her husband might return as cheerful of 
humour as he had left her that morning, 
when he had taken the steamer to Glasgow 
in order to receive payment of a legacy 
of two hundred and fifty pounds _be- 
queathed to him by a cousin who, hav- 
ing made a small fortune in Canada, had 
died there, remembering at the last his old 
home and sundry of his old friends. She 
had smiled happily on Peter as he set 
out to catch the early steamer, bidding 
him hasten home again to assure her that 
the much discussed legacy was really a 
fact; and now she almost dreaded his 
return. 

The kettle began to “sing,” and she 
started at the familiar sound. Peter 
ought to have rounded the bend of the 
shore-road by now. Had he missed the 
steamer ? Had he been stopped by some 
of the village gossips ? It was not fair of 
him when he knew she was waiting to be 
assured that the money was real. 

‘‘ Haste ye, Peter,” she murmured, and 
then remembered the paper at her breast. 


passed 


ere 


How a bit of flimsy paper with a few 
lines of writing can blight one’s whole 
world of satisfaction ! 

Mrs. McBean gave a shiver, and her 
sight became blurred. When she had 


wiped her eyes she saw her husband. 
He came along briskly, jauntily for an 
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old man to whom rheumatism was no 
stranger. He waved one hand and patted 
his chest significantly with the other. 
She waved also, and felt the paper in her 
bosom. She turned abruptly from the 
window. The kettle was boiling, and she 
was glad to have something to do. 

Peter entered the kitchen, chuckling, 
and banged the deor behind him. 

‘*See what I was buyin’, Marget,” he 
cried. ‘“* Ye’ll be upsides wi’ yer neebours 
noo ! ey 

‘‘Oh, Peter!” she whispered, staring 
at the small packet he had pushed into 
her hand. ‘‘ Oh, Peter, what’s this ?” 

“Look an’ see!” he returned, with a 
great hearty laugh. 

With awkward fingers she removed the 
white paper, uncovering a white box. 

“Oh, Peter!” she whispered once 
more, and opened the box. It contained, 
resting on cotton wool, a big gold brooch set 
with a single amethyst, an old-fashioned 
ornament, but dazzling to her eyes. She 
said never a word. 

“T was thinkin’ it was high time ye 
had a bit joolry forbye yer chain,” said 
Peter pleasantly. ‘Hoo dae ye like it, 
auld wife ?”’ 

“Oh, Peter, ye’re ower guid to me,’ 
she said, at last, striving to keep back the 
tears. ‘I wasna needin’——’” 

“ D’ye no’ like it ?” 

‘Ay; I like it, but—but I dinna ken 
what to say to ye, Peter. I—I hope it 
didna cost an awiu’ heap o’ siller. But 
it—it’s rale bonny, Peter ; it’s rale braw, 
an’—an’ I’m that prood to get it. Did 
—did it cost an’ awfu’ i 

“ Tits, wife! Never heed aboot that. 
If ye like it, that’s an end to the story. 
I've aye wanted ye to ha’e braw a 
brooch as Mistress Macadam, an’ I believe 
I’ve got ye a brawer! An’ I brocht the 


as 


money to let ye see it afore it gangs 
to the bank. Ye can coont it yersel’, 
efter we’ve had wur tea. Is’t near 


ready ?” 











“He waved one hand and patted his chest significantly with the other. She waved also, 
and felt the paper in her bosom.” 


“ Jist ready. The money was a’ richt, “I'm fine, Peter, I’m fine,” she an- 
Peter ?”’ swered hurriedly. 
Every penny. I've been blessin’ puir ‘“Ye’re no’ lookin’ extra fine. Ye dinna 
Geordie a’ the road hame.”’ look as if yer man had come hame wi’ 
\y; I wish Geordie could ken what twa hunner an’ fifty pound in his pooch. 
he’s done for us. sit doon, Peter. Ye'll Eh ? Are ve no’ pleased wi yer brooc h ? se 
be hungry.” “Aw, Peter, I'm  pleased—I’m jist 
‘Try on yer brooch, Marget.”’ terrible pleased wi’ ma brooch,” she pro- 
“Oh, na, na. ll keep it for the tested. ‘ But, ye see, it was a—a terrible 
Sawbath.’ surprise to get it. Maybe that’s the 
“Try it on noo. Never heed yer auld reason I’m no’ hungry.” 
claes.”’ ‘* An’ ye’ve never speirt what adventures 


As she fastened it at her neck, to please I had the day,.”’ he proceeded, alter a 


him, the paper under her bodice rustled, long pull at his tea-cup. ~ A body 
and hei et eyes grew fearful. But wud think ye wasna heedin’ aboot the 
Peter was looking at the brooch. siller.”’ 
My! it suits ye fine! Keep it on til! “Oh, but I’m heedin’ aboot it. Tell 
efter we've had wur meat,”’ he said, and me yer adventures.” 
began to cut bread. while sh poured out tea. ‘‘T had nane,”’ he said, with a hearty 
\ little later he noticed that she was laugh. “It was a’ as easy as ABC, 
eating nothing an’ the lawyer body parted wi’ the cash 
What ails ye, wife ?’’ he demanded. as if it was dirt I got it a’ in five-pound 
\re ye no’ weel ?”’ notes, an’ they'll gang to the bank the 








morn’s mornin’. But I'll tell ye some- 
thing that’ll gar ye sit up, auld wife.” 
What, Peter ?”’ 

“T’ve decidet to retire frae business !” 
This with another laugh. 

An inarticulate cry escaped the old 
woman. 

“Dinna speak till I’ve tell’t ye a’ 
aboot it,” said Peter. ‘“‘ Ye see, I’ve 
been thinkin’ aboot retirin’ since I first 
got word o’ Geordie’s legacy. I’ve been 
workin’ hard for fifty year. . . . An’ when I 
got the cash in ma haun’ the day I thocht 
aboot retirin’ mair serious nor ever. An’ 
when I got near hame the nicht, an’ scen 
auld Jake Munro sittin’ at his door, in 
his carpet slippers, smokin’ his pipe, an’ 
readin’ his paper, as happy as a king, 
wi’ naethin’ to bother him—I made up ma 
mind to follow his guid cxample, an’ 
retire frae business as sune as possible.’ 

“ But Peter——” 

“Whisht, wumman! I’m no’ feenished 
yet. As I was sayin’, I’ve been thinkin’ 
aboot it since I heard o’ Geordie’s legacy. 
Afore that I never had ony notion o’ 
retirin’—till I couldna help it. But I’ve 
been calculatin’, an’ I see ma road clear. 
Wi’ the siller we’ve got pit by, an’ the 
legacy, an’ what I could get for the nursery 
an’ the tomato-houses, there wud be 
plenty to keep you an’ me as weel as we 
are the noo as lang as we’re spared. I 
wudna ha’e risked it wi’oot the legacy, 
but noo—weel, what think ye, Marget ?” 

She did not answer at once. She could 
not. Her simple mind was in a turmoil 
of warring thoughts. At last she managed 
to. speak. 

“Are ye no’ weel, Peter? Are ye 
feelin’ no’ fit for yer wark ?” 

“T never felt better nor fitter. But 
I’ve been workin’ hard for fifty year, an’ 
I’ve as muckle richt to tak’ it easy as ony 
man—as muckle richt as Jake Munro. 
As I cam’ by I speirt at him hoo he liket 
daein’ naethin’. He said he hadna en- 
jeyed hissel’ sae weel since he was a 
laddie.” 

With an effort the old woman said : 
“But Jake Munro has neither wife nor 
bairns to heed aboot. He’s a——’ 

“ But did I no’ tell ye there wud be 
plenty for you an’ me, Marget ? D’ye 
think I wud stop workin’ if 1 wasna sure 
you wud be safe frae want ?” 
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“ Oh, Peter, ye ken I didna mean that. 
But x 

“ An’ the bairns need naethin’ frae us,” 
he went on in tones of satisfaction. 
“Thenk the Lord, they’re a’ daein’ weel 
—every yin o’ them, lad an’ lass—especi- 
ally John. ‘Deed, wife, I'll no’ be sur- 
prised if John does something han’some 
for us auld yins afore he’s mony years 
aulder. I’m prood o’ John. It’s no’ 
every young man that can start business 
on his ain accoont wi’ his ain savin’s. 
I’m thinkin’ John ‘ll no’ stop at a single 
grocery shop. What ails ye, wife?” 
Peter stared across the table in alarm. 

Marget’s lips were moving without a 
sound in a most piteous fashion; her 
hand clutched her breast. Peter did not 
hear the faint rustle of paper. 

“What ails ye, dearie?” 
rising. 

“Sit doon, Peter ; 
she contrived to mutter. 
noo. Dinna be feart.”’ 

“ But what was it ?” 

“ Oh, just a bit pain; a—a 

“Pain! Whaur was the pain ?” 

“T think it was in ma hert; but it’s 
awa’ noo. Dinna fash yersel’.””. She made 
a miserable failure of a smile. 

“In yer hert!”’ His voice was full of 
dismay. “ I best gang for the doctor——” 

“Na, na. I tell ye I’m better.” 

But it took a long time to persuade 
him that she was. He was not wholly 
satisfied when, after tea, he set out to 
visit his nursery and tomato-houses. 

“T’ll no’ be lang,” he said kindly. 
“ Sit doon, an’ rest ye, Marget. Maybe,” 
he added, with an attempt at jocularity, 
“it’s you that sud be retirin’ frac business. 
But when I retire I'll ha’e to help ye aboot 
the hoose.” 

Mrs. McBean tried to smile as he passed 
through the gate. Then she went back 
to the kitchen and tidied up, doing all 
the little chares methodically, as was her 
wont, while now and then the paper in 
her bosom crackled softly. Everything 
being set in order and the hearth made 
bright, she seated herself in her accus- 
tomed chair and drew the paper from her 
bosom. It was a letter, and since its 
arrival in the morning, shortly after her 
man’s departure, had learned its 
contents almost by heart. She read it 





he cried, 


sit, doon, man,” 
““T—I’m better 


” 





she 
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once more, but gained neither hope nor 
comfort from its pages. Unchecked, the 
tears ran down her tace. 

“What am I to dae?” she asked 
herself. ‘“‘Hoo am I to tell Peter ? 
Oh. I canna tell him; I canna tell him, 
an’ him that prood an’ happy.” 

She put her hand to her throat, for it 
hurt her, 1 came upon her husband’s 


gift. How proud she would have been 
of the brooch a day ago! She unpinned 
it, and, rising unsteadily, put it safely 


away. And then she went back to asking 
herself what she was to do, and getting 


no answel 

The clock struck eight, warning her that 
Peter would soon be home. Going to the 
window, she perceived him coming along 
the road. His step was less jaunty than 
it had been three hours earlier; still, he 
looked a cheerful old man. 


] 
Marget drew back from the window, 
the letter clutched in her hand. What 
was she to do? In a panic she laid the 


\& 


/oF 


~ 





letter on the table, and hurried from the 
kitchen and the cottage. 

As she reached the open air she heard 
the tramp of her husband on the dry, 
sandy road. She slipped round a great 
rhododendron that almost filled one half 
of the small garden, and sank, all quaking, 
on a rough bench. It was dusk, and the 
air was growing chilly. She heard the 
click of the gate, the crunching of the 
gravel, Peter’s heavy tread on entering 
the cottage. And she clasped her hands 
and prayed incoherently, while she saw 
agonising visions of what was passing in 
the kitchen. She had always feared her 
husband a little ; she knew that he could 
be stern, severe, hard; that of all things 
he hated failure, and found failure on the 
part of others most difficult to forgive. 
She had no hope that he would forgive, 
much less help, in this case. Her small 
world, with all its simple joys, had fallen 
about her ears. She sat there awaiting 
the worst. 


“*Marget, ye maan gang an’ see John first thing the morn’s mornin’. Tak’ him this’”—p. 40. 








Peter found the letter on the table. 

“Frae John,” he said to himself. 
“What wey did she no’ tell me? Mar- 
get!’ he called. 

Without waiting for her answer, he 
sat down eagerly to read it, peering at 
it in the dusk rather than waste a moment 
in lighting the lamp. After all, there was 
sufficient light for bad news. 

He gave a gasp, and then 
became set and merciless. He _ read 
through the letter—it was not long— 
that told how his eldest son, in whom 
he had taken so much pride, was in 
desperate straits for lack of money. 
John wrote the dismal tale of how he 
had attempted too big a business on too 
small a capital; of how his customers 
delayed paying their accounts while his 
creditors would wait no longer for theirs ; 
of how it would take the impossible sum 
of three hundred pounds to save him 
from bankruptcy. A commonplace tale 


his face 


—when it does not come too near 
home. 
Peter McBean read his son’s letter a 


second time without any relaxation of 
his rugged old features. He turned it 


over to read it a third time, but now the 


light failed him. He dropped it on his 
knee and sat motionless. Nearly an hour 
went by. 


““Marget!”’ he called. 

Out in the garden she heard her name, 
and shuddered. Perhaps it was well that 
she made no response at all. 

Five minutes passed. The 
burned low. 

“ Marget!”’ he called again, and there 
was no softening in his voice. 

But all of a sudden the question smote 
him. Where was his wife? The memory 


fire had 


stabbed him. She had not been well at 
tea-time. If anything were to happen to 
M irget ! 


He got up, coughing loudly. Groping 
cross the almost dark room, he whispered 
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her name. 
seldom used parlour. Not there. 

‘““Marget!”’ he said unsteadily. 

He went out to the gate and peered 
up and down the road, feeling strangely 
helpless. He was in the midst of silences, 
save for the slow, melancholy wash of 
the water on the beach below where he 
stood. Fear leapt upon him. 

““Ma Marget!”’ broke from his lips, in- 
voluntarily, all but soundlessly ; ‘‘ whaur 
are ye?” 

A slight noise reached his ears. 

He came upon her in her retreat, before 
she was aware. She was on her knees on 
the cold grass. 

And his cyes were opened, so that in 
the bowed, shrunken figure he beheld the 
old woman who still toiled bravely for 
his comfort, the woman who had borne 
him sons and daughters, the woman he 
had courted long ago—so long ago. And 
her agony in the little garden was less, 
though longer, than his. 

She realised his presence and tried to 
He helped her to her feet and ke pt 
his arm round her, for she seemed about 
to fall. 

“‘ Marget,” he said hoarsely, “‘ ye maun 
gang an’ see John first thing the morn’s 
mornin’. Tak’ him this ’’—he pressed a 
softish packet into her hand—" an’ tell 
him—tell him his fayther ‘ll no’ see him 
beat. Tell him that, wife. An’ tak’ guid 
care o’ what I’ve gi’ed ye.” 

“But, what is’t, Peter ?” 
mered. 

“Oh, jist the legacy ; jist the legacy,” 
he replied, with a queer laugh. 


He opened the door of the 


rise. 


she stam- 


“Oh, Peter, Peter, ma _ guidman, 
Peter !”’ 
“Whisht, auld wife! Ye—ye wasna 


the only yin to ha’e a pain in yer hert. 
Come ben the hoose, or ye’ll be gettin’ 
yer death o’ cauld.” 
Presently they entered 
together. 


the cottage 
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No. 1.—_To a Girl who Knows she is Very Plain 


| EAR ALTHEA,—You said once, “ It 

is better to be a dead girl than an 
ugly one, were one given the choice.” 
In that speech you indicated one of 
your compensations, You are clever, 
you are observant, you are fearless—in 
a word, you are interesting. 

Helen, wife of Menelaus, must have 
been a dreadful dullard, to judge by 
anything we have heard of her; while 
Cleopatra was assuredly so intellectual 
that I am led to doubt if she can have been 
beautiful. Not that beauty and brains are 
weighed against each other in Nature’s 
laboratory, but because Beauty buys great 
possessions so cheaply that she need not 
concern herself to put much money in her 
purse, 

Shakespeare says the world is a 
stage. Iam disposed to improve on that 
dictum, and say the world is a mart and 
the commerce is by barter. In the long 
run we pay for all we get, somehow or 
other, and every item has its exchange 
value. In the morning we deal in things 
that pleas« the senses; towards noon we 
appreciate what appeals to the judgment 
and the imagination; in the evening we 
want the things of the heart. 

It is morning with you still, and you 
look for flowers in the grass, and birds in 
the tree tops, and pleasant people among 
the roses, and instead you see a worka- 
day world, and on it one person, yourself, 
of whom you say, ‘“ Better dead.’’ 

If it were always forenoon, I should be 
disposed to agree with you. It is horrid 
to be foredoomed to stand in the wings 
throughout the play when others are 
before the footlights, horrid to tramp 





through the mud of the highway when 
others sweep along on wheels; but, my 
child, the whole day has many hours, 
and it is not infrequent for the handi- 
capped to reach the winning post first. 

You are not good-looking. On that 
point I shall deal in no euphemisms. Our 
friends are of little service to us if they will 
not unite with us in meeting facts frankly. 
Therefore I acknowledge that you are 
among the plainest of the girls I love 
But you have your good points—as who 
has not ?. Very pretty hands, very pretty 
teeth, and a quantity of fine hair. ‘‘ What 
are these among so many other items ?” 
you may ask. Not much, I grant; I 
therefore admit that you are shut out 
from the ranks of the fair. 

Do you know what that will entail ? 
The necessity on your part to cultivate 
the company of those a decade in front of 
you. A very plain girl of twenty is out 
of the running for the prizes that fall to 
others of her years, but in the thirties it 
is permitted to be stouter, less vivacious, 
and in some respects less ornate. 

I think I can hear you say, “ Thirty! 
Oh, better dead—much better dead!” 
meaning this sincerely. I understand 
the feeling. I, too, have been twenty. 
I, too, have looked towards the third 
decade as the gulf in which lies buried 
everything that youth cares for and 
desires. But youth exaggerates; also it 
does not observe. People of thirty are 
still quite young, and look quite young 
unless they wish to do otherwise, and I 
can assure you that, in the opinion of 
intelligent people, a woman does not 
begin to be companionable until she is 































about six-and-twenty. Among the evil 
deeds ascribed to the art of fiction is that 
of flinging everything into the lap of sweet 
seventeen or of the early twenties, of 
making heroines of immature years think 
and act and speak as only the mature 
woman could do, with the result that the 
average intelligence is misled, and both 
the girl and the woman suffer wrong. 

You are intelligent far beyond the 
average at your age. This good gift the 
fairy godmother gave you when the 
malign spirits had done their worst, and 
this has enabled you to utilise for mental 
development the time that fell to your 
lot, when you were left out of the diver- 
sions and pastimes offered to prettier girls 
You are fond of reading—a blessed 
aptitude when one reads with discrimina- 
tion—and you can handle to advantage 
the knowledge you possess; for a young 
girl you are very conversable, being not 
merely appreciative, but stimulating. 

It is usual with clever girls to find their 
friends among older women, and, seeing 
that you have made a friend of me, you 
act according to precedent. Now, in the 
twenty-six to thirty-and-over set, you will 
find women with aptitudes, with special 
tastes and hobbies. These are among the 
accessories of happiness, they create those 
impersonal interests which enrich and 
bring no sorrow. 

Try to find your own aptitude, then 
gather around you a little circle of those 
who share it, and you have formed the 
nucleus of an artistic or literary or scienti- 
fic or athletic set. ‘‘ As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so doth the face of a man his friend.” 
There is no greater incentive to reflection, 
to research, to intelligent conversation 
than intercourse with people of similar 
who use these tastes for self- 
developmen If you were the one clever 
person among ordinary people, there would 
be danger that you might learn to dog- 
matise, become self-assertive, a bore to 
the polite, and an object of frank detesta- 
tion to the uncivil, but among your peers 
you will be kept in your place, and that 


Te 
tastes, 


is salutary. The shallow person wants 
satellites and an audience; the clever 
person seeks companions and equals, and 


is charmed now and then to be among 


Clever- 
greatest is 


superiors and to learn of them. 
its 


ness has dangers. The 
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probably that which, professing democ- 
racy, claims the privileges of sovereignty. 
Semi-educated s¢ ciety 1s full of little popes. 

But I do not want you to be merely 
intellectual; 1 want you to be charming, 
The manly woman has had her day, but 
in the cycle of change which keeps things 
fresh she is on the wane, and the womanly 
woman is again approaching the top of 
the wheel. I do not know that the badly 
dressed woman ever charmed, but 
interested, when emancipation was a 
novelty ; now the community has learned, 
and the advanced woman has learned, 
that ugliness is a blemish, and to be elim- 
inated. 

Careful dressing is a retarding process ; 
if one is in a hurry for a train or for the 
post, it is a bother to have to tie ribbons 
just so, and dress one’s hair thus, but the 
reward is worth the effort, and habit 
becomes second nature. It is habit that 
makes one take a daily bath, and trim 
one’s nails, and brush one’s teeth, and 
make sure that hooks and eyes are properly 
adjusted, and that buttons and button- 
holes are in juxtaposition, and that skirts 
do not prove too short in front while they 
dip behind. These are all little things, 
but, to judge of their importance, it is 
only necessary to observe a case where 
they are to be found habitually, and 
another where they are habitually 
omitted. 

I want you to make a habit of dressing 
well, not necessarily extravagantly, or 
even expensively, but carefully, finding 
what suits you, and making such variants 
thereon as fashion necessitates. I think 
you should be as tailor-made as possible, 
employing a good tailor, and making your 
visits to him more or less frequent accord- 
ing to the capacity of your purse. A well- 
made coat and skirt will look quite nice 
for two years, and even longer if times are 
hard, and will always look “ like money ” 
if well chosen in the first instance. The 
coat and skirt necessitate a certain style 
of head gear; possibly not the most be- 
coming in itself, but contributing to that 
neatness of aspect that is a kind of beauty. 
I assure you a plain-faced girl may become 
quite attractive when well turned out. 
I have seen a girl prove so good to look at, 
by reason of her trim collar and cuffs, and 
fresh blouse and skirt, and neat boots and 


she 
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gloves, that she attracted appreciative 
glances much sooner than her actually 
far prettier neighbours. 

Remember that personal beauty is only 
one card for the game of life, that others 
quite as useful, as the game advances, are 
practicality—the kind of quality that makes 
one reliable when useful things have to be 
done—and good sense and reasonableness. 

Now, remember that mentally you 
must aspire to be well equipped ; and 
habitually you must try to be well dressed, 
with unobtrusive attractiveness and 
utility, so that in the morning you will 
look fresh, and in the afternoon tidy, and 
in the evening graceful. You must eschew 
colours that are obtrusive, and the very 
latest fashions, and all that is loud and 
assertive. You must never seek to attract 
attention; the sudden appeal to the eyes 
that is like a trumpet note is only per- 
missible when actual beauty awaits the 
response. You have little beauty ; while 
the charm you may have is never noisy, 
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it steals on the perceptions and, perhaps, 
nestles in the heart unawares. 

Then your abundant hair. You must 
never pad it, no matter what may be the 
mode of the hour, and you must not tress 
it too tightly or scrape it away too meanly 
from the face. Twisted into a simple coil 
on the top of your head, it would add to 
your apparent stature; waving softly 
round brow and temples, it would becom- 
ingly frame the face. I should advise 
you to try the methods of various hair- 
dressers, after informing them that neat- 
ness is what you wish; then learn to 
reproduce the arrangement you find most 
becoming. 

I seem to see you looking quite spick 
and span from head to foot, and I greatly 
admire what I see. When you smile at 
this remark and show, naturally, your 
very charming teeth, I assure you, my 
child, that, even in the eyes of the hyper- 
critical, you will do very well.—With all 
good wishes, your friend,—AMICcaA. 
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The Faces of the Poor 


A Complete Story 
By EDWARD CECIL 


b ageey was much criticism, speculation, 
and prophecy when Mildred Fewings’ 

engagement to Sir Edward Milbank 

announced. 

‘‘Here, at any rate 

extremes mect.”’ 

It was only those who knew them both 

intimately understand this 

mark 
SO 


was 


” 


said a ready wit, 


“ 


who could re- 
the 
match was the instinct of two very similar 
people Both well-to-do bred 
well connected, and well endowed with good 
health, good looks, and good abilities. 
Milbank had inherited a baronetcy, be- 
stowed upon his father, the founder of a suc- 
cessful commercial undertaking in the North, 
still 
the rich man he was 
than a blurred and indistinct background to 
a life which had been modelled at Eton and 
Trinity, and perfected at the best clubs and 


far as a stranger could judge 


were well 


which prospered and made his son 


But this was no more 


in the most exclusive drawing-rooms. In 
short, at thirty-three, Milbank was in Par- 
liament, with every advantage behind him, 


safe in his hands. 
was at the 
in the full 


and a career, it was said 
As for Mildred 
height of her first beauty 
triumph of her first season. What 
natural than love match between 
triumphant débutante and a rising young 
politician ? 

“T am 


Fewings, she 
and 
more 


a a 


more than pleased,’ said the 
widow of the late North of England magnate 


to the woman who had been her firm friend 


and social adviser all through her social 
ascent, from being mayoress of an industrial 


town to being the mother of a rising member 
of Parliament 


‘Yes, Elizabeth,’’ she went on, ‘‘I am 
more than pleased Marriage will confirm 
and strengthen Edward, and he will now 
settle down to his career as he wouldn't 
have done as a bachelor And Mildred is 
a dear girl.” 

Elizabeth Manton, who had lived for 


seventy years and was worldly wise as well 
as kind-hearted, shrugged her shoulders 
“Yes, I know,” she said, drily, ‘and 
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very good-looking. Beautiful eyes and the 
best shoulders any débutante has displayed 
this season. Moreover, I am told she sits 
her horse as if she and the animal had always 


lived together. I know it all. I am per- 
fectly frank, my dear friend, but the 
‘dear girl’ is just an ordinary, thought- 
less, pleasure-loving young female, and 


Edward something better There ! 
I shouldn’t be happy unless I told you 
what I thought.” 

This outburst on the part of Lady Manton, 
before which Milbank's mother sat amazed, 
disclosed the of the remark that 
in this extremes met. The 
young politician was naturally thoughtful. 


wants 


meaning 


engagement 


He was tuned to respond to the serious 
problems of life The girl he had chosen 
to share his wealth and his career was just 
She 


and, 


as thoughtless as he was thoughtful. 
was as heedless as she was beautiful 
whenever she did think seriously, severely 
Her thoughts set upon 
out of life So there 
were plenty of people quick to prophesy 
that these two would not run well together 


practical were 


squeezing pleasure 


in double harness 

Nevertheless, Mildred’s beauty might con- 
quer all. It had appealed not only to Mil- 
bank, but to 
was not perturbed by her old friend’s dis- 


also his mother, so that she 
approval of the engagement. 

‘ Nothing matters when two young people 
** They 
will 


are in love,”’ she said complacently. 


counterbalance each other. Edward 
make Mildred less of a child and more of a 
she well, 
perhaps a little less impracticable.” 

““How complete your satisfaction must 


be !”’ 


woman, as will make him 


just 


said Lady Manton with a smile. 


* * * * * 


The six 


months 


pessimists right 


after the 


The « risis came 


were proved 


engagement began 
one October afternoon in 
the drawing-room of the Fewings’ house in 
Norfolk It had coming tor 
some time » question of what Mildred 


always spoke of as “* Edward's philanthropy.” 


quart been 


on the 


he 





\n opportunity had now come, as_ she 
phrased it in her thoughts, for bringing the 
mattertoahead. After reflecting a moment, 
she did so 

‘IT don’t see why I should be dragged off 
to give away prizes at this Boys’ Club of 
yours in the depth of the East End on the 
very night of the Ilcasters’ dance,’’ she 
said. ‘It isn’t as if it were in your con- 
stituency. There would be some sense in 
it then.”’ 

She was standing before the brightly 
her foot resting on the 
curb, one hand slightly raising her dress 
at her knee. The comfortable warmth of 
the fire was very pleasant that chill October 
day. Beneath this commonplace attitude 
and the studied lightness of manner in which 
the complaint was spoken, there lurked 
Milbank knew it. He stood in 
looking out upon the grimed 
branches of the trees in the square, from 
which the last leaves were now falling before 


burning wood fire 
} 


defiance 
the w indow 
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“*T don’t see why I 
should be dragged off 
to give away prizes 
at this Boys’ Club of 
yours.’” 


the sharp touch of the October cold. From 
the scene, bathed in the weak late autumn 
sunlight, he drew an allegory. 

‘“You mean,” he said, “ that if the Club 
were in my constituency you would come 
without demur?” 

““Yes,”’ she admitted. 

‘““So you recognise the duty of doing 
good when something is to be gained by 
doing it ?”’ 

“That is an unfair way of putting it, 
said the girl quickly. ‘‘ I do not think you 
are doing the good you imagine you are 
doing in the East End. The sort of thing 
you are doing is of little good in itself. In 
your constituency it would be a different 
matter. It would at least be doing you 
good. Let’s be practical.”’ 

‘*Tt’s of little or no good,” said Milbank 
deliberately, ‘‘ because it stands in the way 


” 


of an evening's pleasure. 
** Edward ! 
‘‘ What I say,’”’ he went on calmly, 
hear, but it’s 


‘may 
be unpleasant to quite 


true. 
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“Tam not going to Poplar to-night,”’ said 
Mildred, trembling a little now that the 
crisis had come 

‘‘T won’t press you to,’ replied Milbank. 
“But I wish you to listen now while I tell 
you something I have never told anyone 
before—not even my mother. She would 
not have understood it had I done so. I 
do not know whether you will. I ought to 
have told it you before.”’ 

‘*Must you tell it me now ? 

It seemed to Mildred that much which 
she had enjoyed immensely was coming to 
an end. She had never seen the look in 


Edward's handsome face which she saw now. 
She almost felt as if she was being judged. 
And she could not resent it, for, of course, 
he had some right to judge her 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Sit down.” 

She sat down in a corner of the Chester- 
field. But he did not sit beside her. 

“IT want to tell you,’”’ he said, ‘that 
politics is not merely a career with me. 
I am not in Parliament because Milborough, 
where my father built his factories, is a safe 
seat. I don’t run a Boys’ Club, and half 
a dozen other things in Poplar, for the kudos 
of the thing. It may seem strange, but I 
run it for the sake of the boys who go to it 

not even to amuse myself.” 

‘I know that, Edward. Of course I 
know that. But why put this philanthropy 
of yours in front of everything clse ? ”’ 
“That is what I am going to try to ex- 
plain.” 

He began by telling her that even when 
a boy at Eton the problems of poverty found 
a place in his thoughts 

‘When I was at Cambridge I used to go 
up to town sometimes to one of the scttle- 
ments. I used to look at the faces of the 
people I saw there—the poor. When I was 
at Milborough I took the opportunity of 
going down the meanest of the streets, and 
in the faces of the poor I saw the same 
things—lines of suffering, dull eyes, pinched 
lips, hollow cheeks—the usual things one 
does see if one has the eyes to see them. 
saw the writing on those faces of the burdens 
the poor beat I could see it—I couldn't 
help but see it—-wherever I found the poor 
And it became my duty to try to understand 
what those burdens were hat was the 
beginning 

‘Ves 


Well, I went on. I went amongst those 


people, not with my mind full of some pur- 
pose of my own such as vote-hunting, but 
because I wanted to understand what caused 
the writing on the faces I saw. I made 
friends with men and women living from 
day to day on the edge of starvation. I 
found out for myself the schools where one 
has to feed the children because they come 
there with empty stomachs. I learned for 
mysclf what it means for a family to exist 
on a precarious wage which may cease any 
day without warning. I met the under- 
paid clerk, who, having been educated a 
little, has the additional misery of foresight 
and one awful question always at the back 
of his mind—What would happen to his 
wife and children after he had gone ? You 
can’t imagine these things, Mildred. You 
can’t understand them unless you see/”’ 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked. 

His face brightened. He sat down beside 
her. 

““Come,”’ he said, “‘I will tell you. I 
want you to help me. I want you to learn 
to understand, just a little, just enough to 
sympathise, to encourage, to help. That 
would make our love perfect. It isn't always 
easy for me, dearest, this fighting against the 
conditions which make these burdens. For, 
even when I am tired out, I still see the 
faces of the men and women and children 
who struggle on under the burdens, and I 
want someone at my side who will help me 
to look into those faces bravely—and go on. 
We have had a good time, darling, you and 
I—a careless, happy time. But it’s time 
you understood what I want from you and 
shall want from my wife.’ 

“Do you think I should ever be worthy 
to play such a part ? ”’ asked Mildred. 

“Yes, if you tried.” 

She leaned forward. 

‘No, dear, I could not. TI could only pre- 
tend to play it. You would find out that I 
was pretending, and we should both find out 

our mistake.”’ 

She had pierced straight to the truth, and 
both knew it 
closer round her and held out her open hand 
to the warmth from the cheerfully blazing 
fire 


She drew her expensive dress 


‘I can’t keep your love by false pre- 
tences,’’ she said. ‘‘I am young. I want 
to enjoy life Call me a pagan, a hedonist, 


anything you like But I don’t want to 


ur- 
but 
Sed 
ide 
om 
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look at the ugly facts of life. When I am 
old I'll do that. But now, when I have 
youth, I want to see the world—to rise in 
it, to help you to rise.” 

But Milbank, as he stared into the fire, was 
seeing the face of a woman he knew, who 
starved herself to keep a sick husband alive, 
and side by side with it that of a grey-haired 
clerk whose delirium, as he lay ill, was 
haunted with the vision of his wife in the 
workhouse. It was like a call to a religious 
vocation, this vision so often with him of 
the faces of the poor. 

“IT must go on with my work,” he said. 
“Won't you stand by me?” 

He loved Mildred. Let that be remem- 
bered 

She was too practical and too sincere to lie. 

“How can I ?’’ she asked, sadly. 

She made, however, a last appeal. 

“Don’t spoil our happiness, Edward,’ 
she urged. ‘‘ You are rich. Give sub- 
scriptions, as heavy as you like, and let 


other people run your clubs and manage 


your charities. It will be you who are 
doing it just the same—your money.” 

He almost recoiled from her. 

‘‘Can’t you see,” he said, “ that this is 
the sort of thing one has to do oneself ? ” 

And on that rock they split, and the 
pessimists were proved right. A week later 
the engagement was broken off, and, almost 
immediately, since there was no autumn 
session that year, Milbank went to live in 
Poplar, there to go on with his work and 
to try to forget. His romance was over. 
His duty remained. 


* * * * * * 


It never occurred to Mildred that Mil- 
bank would persist in living at Poplar. 
But when he kept it up after the parlia- 
mentary session had begun in the following 
February his quixotic action became notori- 
ous. She heard of it from many people, 
and it became the talk of the set in which 
she lived. 

““Why, he lives next door to a fried- 





‘‘A crowd of children gathered round the taxi as she got out”—). 45. 
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fish shop,” she heard once. ‘‘ You have only 
to open the window and shout to get a meal.”’ 

“It’s a good test of sincerity, that,” 
commented someone, ‘to stand the smell 
of a fried-fish shop.” 

“No one can doubt Milbank’s sin- 
cerity,’’ said another; and then, as they 
saw that Mildred was within earshot, they 
changed the subject. 

A fried-fish shop! The thought of it 
lingered. She pictured it on a _ winter’s 
night, crowded, steaming, the rendezvous of 
the street ; she imagined it on a hot night 
in August, when its odour would fill the air. 
To live next to it when one might live any- 
where one chose ! 

Soon after that Milbank and she met. 
Now that Parliament was sitting Milbank 
was at many of the receptions and dinners 
They were bound to meet often. They 
chose at once an easy, natural friendship, 
though neither of them ever spoke of Poplar. 
Thus it was before the season began, and 
thus it was at the end of July, when the 
season was over. And thus it might have 
continued to be, but fer an accident. 

At a reception on the last night of July, 
a belated function, at which everybody was 
tired and season-worn, Mildred came upon 
Milbank, talking eagerly in the centre of 
a group. A few nights before he had made 
a great speech on the Unemployment Bill. 
Suddenly, before she knew it was coming, 
she was included in an invitation to see 
what Poplar was like the next afternoon, and 
have tea at Milbank’s rooms. She accepted 
with the rest. 

The next day she was the only one who 
responded to the invitation 

For, by one of those accidents which are 
so well designed, she and Milbank were 
given an opportunity to repair a mistake, 
if they wished. It was Lady Manton who, 
hearing of the arranged mecting, designed 
the accident. She had been observing Mil- 
dred all through the season, and had drawn 
her own took the ex- 
ceptional course of persuading the others 
not to keep their appointment. 


conclusions. She 


* 7 * * * * 


Half-way down an indescribable street, 
Mildred’s taxicab stopped next door to the 
fried-fish which she had told the 
driver to look for. All her journey she had 
been looking out from side to side at the 


shop 
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scenes through which she was passing. 
The streets were new to her, the people 
new, the sounds she heard new. And 
steadily they grew worse, till the climax was 
reached in that narrow street. Yet there, 
for nearly a year, Milbank had lived. She 
felt she was face to face with an act which 
only stern necessity could justify. 

A crowd of children gathered round the 
taxi as she got out. Their prominent, over- 
eager eyes, set in the small, pinched faces, 
told the story of their lives. She looked 
up and saw Milbank in the doorway. 

“How good of you to come!”’ he said. 
“You are the first.”’ 

And for once she had nothing to answer. 
The casual, lightly spoken remark seemed 
impossible in that street. Nothing else, of 
course, was possible. She went in and tried 
to forget the street 

While they were waiting for the others 
he showed her things of interest in his room. 
There were the books of his Penny Bank, 
for instance. 

“We don’t refuse half-pennies or even 
farthings, you know,”’ he explained, “‘ though 
we Call ourselves a Penny Bank.”’ 

Then he showed her the books of his Boys’ 
Club, his Sick Unemployment 
Insurance Club, his Manual Training classes 
They made a formidable row on their shelf 
by the fireside, and they were eloquent of 
the work Milbank was doing. Above them 
there was another row of books, his library 

Booth, Rowntree, Hobson, and half a 
dozen Blue Books. But to these he made 
no allusion. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I expect V'll 
surprise you, but I haven’t given away a 
single sixpence since I’ve been here. The 


Club, his 


first rule I made was never on any account 
to give money away. I have put hundreds 
in the way of earning it, and I have sent 
cases where they would be helped, but I've 
never given a man or woman a sixpence. 
All these clubs support themselves.” 

“How splendid!’ she said. ‘*‘ How they 
must thank you—I mean deep down in their 
hearts—when they realise how you have 
made them keep their self-respect.”’ 

“Yes,”’ he agreed, glad she understood ; 
“that’s what I aim at.’ 

She was beginning to understand. For 
months past she had been talking to people 
who knew about the East End and the prob- 
lems of the poor. 


Ba 
th 
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‘But these clubs,’ she asked, “the 
Bank, the Sick Club, the Insurance Club— 
they must cost you something they must 
be secured, guaranteed ? ”’ 

It was the old, practical Mildred, and he 
could not but smile. 

“Of course, I’ve arranged all that,” he 
admitted. ‘‘ I've made them perfectly safe, 
and they would go on just the same if I 
lost any interest in them or if anything 
happened to me.” 

‘“Yes,”’ she said, simply, and sat down. 
They were both silent. Was she listening, 
he wondered, to the noises of the street, 
or was she thinking of the work he was 
doing there, in the midst of such unsavoury 
surroundings ? 


* * om * * * 


‘“We can’t wait any longer,” he said. 
‘“T’ll ring for my man to bring the tea. You 
see, I’m not alone. I keep a man down 
here.” 

‘“‘No,”’ she 
to tell you something. 
should be able to tell it you. 
how, here—it’s possible.” 

“Yes ?” he said, eagerly. 

‘Ever since last October I’ve been trying 
to learn a little. I’ve been trying to under- 
stand what you meant when you talked 
about the writing you read in the faces of 
I began looking for it myself, 
and after a time I was able to see it. I’ve 
seen it this afternoon. I know now why 
you live here. If ever I hurt you—if ever, 
in my ignorance, I seemed cruel—I want you 
to forgive me 

“Mildred,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ docs 
this mean that something is again possible 
for us?” 

She hesitated. For months past, ever 
since the October afternoon of their estrange- 
ment, at first despite herself, but afterwards 
because she wished to, she had been trying 
in her own w 


‘don’t ring. I want 
I never thought I 
But, some- 


said, 


the poor 


“ 


iy to follow up the cue which 
Milbank had given her. She had come to 
understand that the faces of the poor were 
dejected and weak because for many of 
the poor it is impossible not to lose heart. 
hey are so buffeted by circumstances that 
they become browbeaten, and helpless be- 
cause they are past helping themselves. 
The awful writing is there on their faces 
because those who can do not help to 
Temove it. 
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In brief, she now understood Milbank. 
She hesitated, thinking of this; then sud- 
denly she looked up swiftly, and her face 
was transfigured. 

“Tt is possible for me,’ 
think I am worthy——”’ 

“My dearest—my dearest!” he said 
eagerly, taking her hands. ‘It has been 
so hard without you. And now you will 
help me.” 

But before their lips met once again she 
spoke. 

“‘T want you to help me,” she said ; “‘ to 
help me to understand.” 

Outside the noises of the street con- 
tinued. All around them the great under- 
world of East London pulsed and throbbed, 
laughed and suffered, struggled and groaned. 
But in the midst of it, and because of it, 
Mildred found a far deeper happiness than 
she had known before or could have known. 


’ 


she said, “ if you 


* * * * 7 * 


In what may be called the second batch 
of congratulations, the good wishes which 
Mildred never forgot, even to the inflection 
of the speaker’s voice, the claw-like pressure 
of her wrinkled hand, the almost fierce 
light in her eyes, were Lady Elizabeth 
Manton’s. 

They were given in unconventional and 
characteristic fashion. 

Mildred was walking up Bond Street, and 
Lady Manton’s carriage was in a stream of 
traffic coming down. The old lady stopped 
her carriage, and thus abruptly checked the 
whole stream of which it was a part. She 
summoned Mildred. 

“So you've been living down in Poplar 
—not dabbling in ‘slumming’ one after- 
noon a week, and afterwards taking credit 
for it over a purple-backed prayer-book at 
a Lenten service—but actually living there?”’ 
she observed. ‘And you are going to 
marry Edward Milbank, after all?’’ she 
went on. “Well, I didn’t think you 
would, and I should like to say I'll be at 
your wedding, even if my gout is so bad 
that I have to be carried there. And I 
hope you won't mind my saying it, but 
—God bless you!” 

When Mildred walked on, she saw the 
familiar scene a little dimly. But she had 
learned to know the very best kind of happi- 
ness—the only happiness which nothing in 
the world can ever undermine. 











Not to Ourselves 
E live not to ourselves alone : 
Our daily deed, our common speech 
The subtle law of life must own 
That binds our being each to each 


Not to ourselves—the flower that grows 
Unfolding in its garden-ground 

Scents every passing breeze that blows 
Beyond the paling’s narrow bound 


Not to ourselvues—oh, day by dav 
Our steps a nobler goal should win 
Since other eyes shall watch our way 
And other feet shall walk therein 
BLANCHE TRENNOR HEATH 
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The Peril of Deterioration 
W* do our utmost to protect great build- 
ings from fire and tempest, and yet 
all the time those buildings are lable to 
another peril not less severe—the subtle 
decay of the very framework of the structure 
itself. rhe tissue of the wood silently and 
mysteriously deteriorates, and calamity as 
dire as a conflagration is precipitated. The 
whole of the magnificent roofing of the Church 
of St. Paul in Rome had to be taken out at 
enormous expense because of the dry rot 
Scientific men by and chemical 
methods have investigated the causes of this 
premature decay, and after patient search 
only the fungi 


micros¢ opi 


they have discovered, not 
which destroys the wood tissue, but also the 
spore that acts as the seed of the fungus 
So this obscure, malign vegetation goes on 
in the heart of the wood, destroying the glory 
and strength of minster and palace. Char- 


acter is liable to a similar danger. Some 
evils do not come from the outside. Some 


of the worst possibilities of loss, weakness 
and ruin emerge from within ; the destroying 
agents work obscurely and stealthily, and 
until they have 
rhe scientists ex- 


are almost unsuspected 
wrought fatal mischief 

pect soon to provide a means of destroying 
this seed before it produces growth. Chris 
tians need to destroy the seed of dry rot in 
character \tmosphere is a preventive of 
dry rot, and it is an essential thing that the 
breath of heaven should have free course 
through our nature is a fine 
antidote to dry rot The sense of God's 
favour must be an abiding consciousness with 
us. Purity keeps out dry rot Che builder 
must watch against unhealthful conditions 
and saturate joists and sleepers with the 
necessary chemical solutions. So must we 
from whatever would infect 


Sunshine 


keep ourselves 
and evermore steep our moral faculties and 
life in the antiseptic influences of truth and 
grace.—Rev. W. L. Warkinson, D.D. 


nd ad 


The Pole-star of Life 
EEP close to duty 

future, if only you 
conscience, if you feel yourself reconciled 
and in harmony with the order of things 
Be what you ought to be; the rest is God's 
affair It is for Him to know what is best 
to take care of His own glory, to ensure the 
happiness of what depends on Him, whether 
annihilation. And 


mind _ the 
peat e ol 


Never 


have 


by another life or by 
supposing that there were no good and holy 
God duty would still be the key © 
the enigma, the pole-star, of a wandering 
humanity \MIEI 
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“In That Hour" 
N the early days of my ministry at Carr’s 
Lane I had a very difficult piece cf 
counsel to give in my church. I had to 
sive counsel in a case for which I felt I had 
no requisite experience, and upon my word 
there depended so much. Just in the midst 
of my perplexity I came up to London with 
my revered and now glorified friend Dr. 
Berry. On the way up I told him my 
perplexity, and I said to him, ‘‘ Now, Berry, 
what would you do if you were in my place ? ”’ 
“IT do not know, Jowett. I am 
he continued, ‘‘ my dear 
there yet When has 
the advice to be given ?’ I said, “ Friday,”’ 
and that was Wednesday ‘You will find 
that when Friday comes the Lord will not be 
wanting ’’; and I think I may say that on 
Friday the Lord was not wanting, and I 
saw my way clearly to unravel a great per- 


He said 
not there, and a 
friend, you are not 


plexity, and to give advice to the man, who 
has been fruitful in good living.—ReEv. J. H. 
JoweTT, M.A 

ad fal 


Willing to do His Will 


MAN who suffers his will to be over- 

powered naturally believe 
that he is the sport of Fate; fecling power- 
less, he believes that God’s decree has made 
him so. But let him but put forth one act 
of loving will, and then as the nightmare of 
a dream is annihilated by an effort, so the 
incubus of a belief in tyrannous destiny is 


comes to 


dissipated thi 1oment a man wills to do 
the Will of God. Observe how he knows 
the doctrine directly he does the Will.— 


Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. 
we a 
Fault-Finding 
ANY make their own lives miserable, 
and mar the happiness of those about 
them, by hot and hasty judgment. We 
generally find what we are looking for, and 
ii we are searching for faults in others we 
will at least think that we have found them : 
but the result will be the darkening of our own 
lives. If we will but calmly wait, and lov- 


ingly investigate 
Uritics say that 
everything 
were enough to 
} 


our feelings may change. 
Thomas Carlyle scolded at 
But sixty years of dyspepsia 
make any man scold. When 


people are hard to get along with, inquire 
into the case, and before you get through 
your hypercriticism will turn to tenderness 
ind the clouds of your indignation will rain 


tears of pity 


When tempted to find fault with another, 


STILL WATERS 
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kneel before your Heavenly Father and ask 
Him to help you to judge righteously ; then 
let Him answer you with His own word, as 
you listen to the Lord Christ on the cross : 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.”’ I am not alone in believing 
that the destructive work of the tongue is 
doing much to choke the channels of divine 
grace and hinder the world-wide revival for 
which so many are praying. Let us bring 
as much of heaven to our homes and com- 
munities as possible-—REv. ABRAM DURYEE. 


wt vt 
A Wish 


wi AY every soul that touches mine, 
Be it the slightest contact, get there- 
from some good 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 
for the darkening sky, 

One gleam of faith to brave the thickening 
tlls of life, 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the 
gathering mists, 

To make this life worth while, and heaven 
a surey heritage /”’ 


ed w 
Fretting 
HERE is one sin which is everywhere 
underestimated and quite too much 
overlooked in valuation of character. It is 


the sin of fretting. It is as common as air, 
as speech ; so common that, unless it rises 
above its usual monotone, we do not even 
observe it. Watch any ordinary coming 
together of people, and see how many 
minutes it will be before somebody frets ; 
that is, makes more or less complaining 
statement of something or other which, 
most probably, every one in the room, or 
in the car, or on the street corner, it may be, 
knew before, and which probably nobody 
can help. Why say anything about it? 
It is cold, it is hot, it is dry ; somebody has 
broken an appointment, ill-cooked a meal ; 
stupidity or bad faith has resulted in dis- 
comfort. There are plenty of things to fret 
about. It is simply astonishing how much 
annoyance may be found in the course of 
every day's living, even at the simplest, if 
one only keeps a sharp eye out on that side 
of things. 

Even Holy Writ says we are prone to 
trouble as sparks to fly upward. But even 
to the sparks that fly upward, in the blackest 
smoke, there is a blue sky above, and the 
less time they waste on the road the sooner 
they will reach it. Fretting is all time wasted 
on the road. 


























THE WANING OF THE YEAR 


(From the Painting by Ernest Parton.) 
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November—Grey Days and Sad 


D. WILLIAMS 


By HERBERT 


‘THE days are waning, the nights 
| lengthen, and Nature is beginning 
to look desolate and forlorn, for Novem- 
ber is upon us. The poets have sung 
of spring, the time of hope; glorious 
summer needs no praise; whilst mellow 
autumn brings the fruit of the earth. 
But somehow or other the poetry seems 
to have departed when dull November 
comes. To many it is the month of grey 
days and sad. 

True, autumn is not without its colour 
and romance. In the spring the budding 
trees and green shoots speak of life and 
things tocome. It is the time of promise, 
when we can believe the best of life. The 
autumntide, in place of young shoots and 
green sprouts, gives us the wonder of the 
falling leaves. Surely there are few things 
more majestic and radiant than the red 
and golden leaves of the autumn trees. 
It is the time of maturity, the fulfilling 
of the promise. The ripe fruit is gathered, 
the harvest is here. And then comes 
November, with bare branches, and bleak 
landscapes, with misty rain and fog. Can 
there be any poetry in desolation ? 
Can the ever-shortening days, the ever- 
lengthening nights, the bleaker hills and 
dark dank woods, speak of hope, of cheer, 
of inspiration ? Too late for golden glow, 
too soon for silver snow, can dull Novem- 
ber be anything but depressing ? 

Of course, all this is presuming that 
our climate pursues its wonted and 
proper course—a thing it never does! 
We all have known of dreary days in 
August, when the family has drawn around 
the kitchen fire, and of November days 
when the air of spring has called back 
the song of the birds! There will always 
be exceptions in the climate; but this does 
not hide the fact that November is the 
month of fogs, unless we are fortunate 
enough to live in sunny Natal, or greet the 
early spring in southern Australia. 


The Shadows of Departing Day 
Has anyone, however young or old, 
escaped the feeling of sadness when the 
light has to be struck earlier and yet 
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earlier, when the twilight overtakes us long 
before the day’s work is done, when no 
longer the sun’s cheery rays call us from 
our morning's sleep ? Can anyone don the 
winter overcoat for the first time without a 
tinge of regret at the passing of summer ? 
We are all creatures of outward circum- 
stance and time, and these things must 
strike a note of sadness somewhere in our 
being, for they say not merely that— 

“ The radiant morn hath passed away, 

And spent too soon her go'den store : 
The shadows of departing day 
Creep on once more,’ 
They cannot but remind us that— 
** Our life is but a fading dawn, 
Its glorious noon how quickly past.” 

That, perhaps, is the cause of our regret 
at the shortening day, the baring tree, 
the desolate moor. They tell us all too 
plainly that life is advancing. We look 
back on our own time of spring. Then, 
life seemed full of glorious promise. The 
birds could not but sing for joy, and 
every budding shoot of grass spoke of 
ambition, and hope and life. Has the 
springtime promise been fulfilled in our 
lives 2 Does autumntide bring with it 
maturity and fruit ? We are bound to 
ask such questions as these on the dull 
November days, and too often the dreary 
landscape but echoes our cry. Where are 
the fruits ? 

Now, we are really less and less chil- 
dren of Nature, and many dwellers in 
the city will not catch the refrain of the 
dying year. To them November means a 
shorter day, it is true, but a night made 
bright with the artificial aids of civilisa- 
tion. After all, it is something cheery to 
shut the door on gloomy Nature, and 
comfortably establish oneself before the 
glowing fire. To some the cool of the 
autumn eve means work, to some study, 
to many pleasure. So man has his revenge 
on passing Nature, and uses the dullest of 
the seasons to his own advantage. 


The Gold among the Grey 
The dull days come in November, but 
even then the seeing eye may detect the 
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THE QUIVER 


gold among the grey. The earth and the 
trees are always beautiful to the student 
of Nature. Not only romping spring and 
radiant summer respond to the painter’s 
art, but the quieter beauties of late autumn 
are beauties still, if we only avoid the 
defiling touch of civilisation. The moun- 
tain’s mist has a glory of its own as long 
as it is separated from the smoke and 
grime of the cities which turn it into the 
fog we know and dread. 

There is too great a tendency in this age 
of bigness to despise the quieter effects. 
We talk much of the hottest day, of the 
largest snowfall, of the highest mountains, 
forgetting that beauty is not a matter of 
size, or of the largest growth. Many 
a great painter has immortalised the 
sober landscape of a November day, and 
brought out of it an even more impressive 
beauty than that of radiant June. You 
see, the rich green foliage hides the trees, 
but November, even though dull, reveals 
personality. There is a beauty of the 
spring—the fresh young life of the pretty 
girl, for instance, flushed with health and 
happiness—but the glory is on the face of 
the veteran, and it is the beauty of 
character. 

So it is wise, after all, to search for the 
gold among the grey, to seek for beauty 
in the dull days of November. 


Grey Days and Sad 

We have hinted that Nature is merely 
a parable or commentary on our own swift 
passing life; that the shortening days of 
autumn remind us of the ebbing of our 
own days, and hence the sadness. Do 
we not know well enough the “ grey days ”’ 
of the mind and soul ? We think of them 
naturally in connection with the autumn 
of life. The vigour of manhood 
passed ; the petty ambitions of life have 
lost their glamour, the fruit has not 
ripened or has been picked from the tree. 
Is there anything more sad than the picture 
of the man with his life work apparently 
finished, and nothing to occupy his mind 
and heart ? The struggles of early youth 
against poverty and adversity were fierce, 
but they made life real and strenuous ; 
now the position has been won, the diffi- 


has 


culties have been vanquished, and _ life 
is easy—monotonously easy. Many a 
well-to-do retired veteran looks back 


al 


with longing on the hard and struggling 
days of his youth, when, with his back 
to the wall, he fought for life, and wife 
and bairns. Life was fierce, but it was 
full of promise, and the battle breezes were 
stiff but bracing. Now his strength js 
failing, his life’s days are shortening, and 
the long, grey eventide remains to be 
filled. 
The Cheerful Firelight 

We have remarked that when the even- 
ings grow long civilised man shuts the door 
on darkened Nature and cheers himself 
by the glowing fire. This surely is a hint 
for those facing the long evenings of life, 
The violent pursuits of youth, and the 
strenuous occupations of middle age are 
no longer possible. Then there is all the 
more reason that the “ fireside pursuits” 
should be cultivated. What should we 
say to the athlete who is only interested in 
cricket, and through the long 
winter without any other occupation? 
November days bring with them the 
warning that our interests in life should 
diversified. However strong and 
robust we may feel now, however sunny 
our life, the time will come when we 
have to face the grey days, and we had 
better make our preparations accordingly. 
Could there be more mad folly than that 
of the man who makes every preparation 
for old age except that which shall keep 
him cheerful and happy ? The young 
man saves his money to provide a com- 
petence for old age ; he buys his house 
so that he shall not pay rent, he puts all 
his energies into his business so that the 
seventies shall not find him stranded; 
but too often he forgets that if he cannot 
face new business enterprises when he is 
old, neither can he form new friendships, 
nor cultivate new pursuits. Youth is the 
time for seed-sowing, and it is not only the 
seed of fortune we have to sow, but the 
seed of friendships, of hobbies, of interests 
that shall keep us hale and hearty through 
the long evenings of life. Man in Novem 
ber turns to the family hearth, and man in 
the November of life instinctively turns 
to his family interests. Happy the aged 
veteran who can play blindman’s buff 
with his sportive grand-daughters ; happy 
the woman who can make the teething of 
her little grandsons bring back the delights 
of her own early motherhood! To them 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW. (By Csi. J. Gale.) 














THE QUIVER 


the autumn fire throws out a cheery glow ! 
November is the time for study and 
hobbies, and the veteran will retain his 
youth and cheerfulness if he can keep a 
fresh and living interest in the world of 
books; if he dabbles in photography or 
science, or some other pursuit, he need 
not complain of the early twilight in life. 
It really seems to me that young people 
ought to systematically lay aside for old 
age—not only in poor, prosaic cash, but 
in the interests of life. They should lay 
up treasure that will not spoil when 
rheumatics keep them indoors and the fail- 
ing powers prohibit the violent exercises of 
life. There may come a time when poor, 
dim eyesight prevents reading, and the 
ears can no longer be thrilled with music. 
Surely it is important to lay up a store of 
pleasing memories for the time when we can 
only muse by the fireside and look back. 
The dull November days will come, and the 
lesson of Nature is: Prepare for them! 


November in Spring 
We have remarked on the fitfulness of 
the weather: how that August may find us 





NOVEMBER IM THE 





shivering over the fire, whilst we sit out 
of doors in late autumn. So, of course, 
it is in life. The seasons do not progress 
in stated copybook order. The grey days 
come in spring and summer the suddea 
bursts of sunshine in November. There 
is not a youth who does not know the grey, 
sad days, and none need wait till old age 
to experience them. Often suddenly, 
when the day has opened fair and promis- 
ing, noon has brought dulness and depres- 
sion of spirits. Who does not know the 
long, dreary deserts of time, when life 
has not seemed worth living, when the 
light of love has fled, when work has 
become monotonous and toil irksome? 
What shall we say to these dreary 
November days ? Surely the lesson is to 
make our life many-sided, and full of 
diverse interests. The man who wraps 
himself up in business alone is making no 
preparation for the November days of 
bad weather, of bad health, of lost enthu- 
siasms. Even his business will suffer 
when he only has his one interest in life. 
So with sport, pleasure, and even Christian 
Man not made to live in 


servi 2. was 





wocoods 


to 

















RETURNING 


Nature teaches him 


has its uses and its pur- 


one compartment ; 
that Novembet 
poses 

We have that Nature in all her 
moods is beautiful, and that the gold can 
be found the grey. Those who 
have through the sad, grey days 
can tell us that this is so with life. We 
pass through the days of sunshine with 
too little heed, and scarcely any thank- 
fulness. It needs the dull days of trouble 
id depression to point out to us some- 
The 
sun has not left the heavens because some 
of the leaves have fallen off the trees, and 
many a tired and weary heart has found 
in the valley of humiliation a strange and 
winsome joy that the open plain could not 
equal. After all, even the shadows are 
beautiful when viewed in the right per- 
spective 


said 


among 


pass¢ ( 1 


a 


what of the quieter beauty of life. 


Preparing for the Spring 
We have not exhausted the matter with 
having said this. With the farmer the 
autumn time is the time of preparation 
lor the spring. The ground lies fallow 


TO THE FOLO. 
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only that it may produce another harvest ; 
the unprofitable days are used for plough- 
ing, and digging, and planting. There is 
no November that is not followed by 
April; no waning autumntide that does 
not carry the promise of the glad New 
Year. The resurrection is embedded in 
Nature, and death is but a prelude to life. 
The November days are only a pause for 
the fresh formation of coming life. The 
winter is only the promise of spring. 

Foolish the man who does not count 
on that in his own life. The grey Novem- 
ber days should be times of preparation 
for fresh life. The dull and rainy days 
are as necessary as the sunshine, and the 
wise man takes them as they come and 
uses them aright. In the hard and stony 
soil of our human life ploughing and dig- 
ging, and draining and sowing are ever 
required. Nature but prophesies that a 
glorious springtime is to come, that a new 
life is in preparation beyond the grave, 
and that no grey November days can be 
profitless if they are spent in preparing 
the soul for this. 











“The Trivial Round” 


A Complete Story 


By A. B. 
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: THINK the vicar excelled himself 

this evening,’ Mildred Anstey, 
as she sat with her mother and brother on 
the lawn of their little back garden in the 
a June Sunday. “ He 
that’s 


con 


said 


warm gloaming of 
turn me 


always a good sign as far 


out, and 


as I 


seemed to inside 
am 
cerned.”’ 

Arnold was reading a famous literary 
paper. All his tastes lay in that direction, 
and his mother having stinted herself that 
he might go to the ’Varsity, where he had 
taken a first-class in classics, his mind was 
wholly bent on making a name in literature 
He looked up as Mildred spoke, and said : 

* You like idealistic Mil 
dred, which the vicar is so fond of trotting 
out; but for IT could 
connection between the 
text.”’ 

Mrs 


some 


those notions, 


not see the 
the 


my part 
sermon and 
fondly at her hand 
the apple of her eye 


Anstey smiled 
son He was 


id ali her hopes were centred in him. 


*** Say not Who shall ascend into 
heaven? ... Or, Whoshall descend into the 
deep ? . The word is nigh thee, even in 
thy mouth and in thy heart,’’”’ she quoted 
softly “Tt seemed to me that the sermon 
fitted the text, Arnold How did it not?” 

“Well, you know, mother,’ he said, a 


little as though talking to a child, “ the old 


notion of a life of self-abnegation, a sort 


] 





of Quietist life, is pl iyed out I don’t know 
how it might have been in the old days, 
but I know that nowadays the battle is to 
the strong. Unless a man asserts himself 
he s mply gets left, as the Americans say. 
For instance, no man can write a big book 
to-day who has not been in the thick of 
things, knocked about the world, seen with 


id with both hands 
Simply to potter 
the 


both eyes and taken h 
That’s what I mean t 
ilong the lowly vale of life is too silly 
lowly vale leads nowhere.”’ 

Arnold had folded 
emphasising his words 
his knee He was evidently deeply in earnest 
so that he did the look 


up his paper, and was 


by slapping it on 


so much not see 


COOPER 


of pain in his 
did 

“ Well,” she “it all depends on the 
point of view as to whether one thinks the 
foolish. If 
Keble—so he’s in good com- 


But Mildred 


mother’s face. 
said, 


vicar’s words wise or he was 
wrong, SO was 
The hymn before the sermon 
the timely 


wise.” ”’ 


pany, Arnold. 
exactly fitted 
happy, timely 

“Oh, Keble’s all right in his way, but he 
old school. He was a good 
deal of a and, like the rest, talked 
nonsense occasionally, even in his poetry “g 

~ as, for queried Mildred, 
whilst her mother one to the 
other, only half following the trend of the 
The trouble still lingered in 

had 


should 


discourse-——‘ O 


belongs to the 
mystic, 


instance ?’ 
looked from 
conversation 
her eyes, for it been her dearest wish 
that Arnold take 
admiration of the ultra-modern spirit, and 
his rather flippant way of talking of things 
pained She 
admitted that he was 
She simply did not see It. 


like 


orders, and his 


sacred to her, always her. 


would never have 


selfish, however 


“Well, take a 


verse 


‘ The trivial round, the common task, 


Will furnish all we ought to ask— 


Room to deny ourselves—— 
Now I hold that we don’t want room to 
deny ourselves We have necessarily to 


deny ourselves of heaps of things, whether 
and to pace the trivial 
round and to toil at the common task just 
for the is silly— 
nothing less.’’ 

“I don’t think Keble quite says that we 
are to do it just for the denying 
ourselves,” said Mrs. Anstey quietly ; “* but 
if duty calls us to the doing of uninteresting 
things and the living of uneventful lives, even 


we like it or not 


sake of denying oneself 


sake of 


these things may be turned to the highest 
good You ought to finish the verse, 
Arnold 
‘_—a road 
lo bring us daily nearer God, 
“ Bless her sweet face!” said Arnold, 


rising to go into the house, and stopping 


to squeeze his mother’s thin cheeks between 


ed 


he 
he 


m- 
on 


he 
od 


ed 


ed 
the 
the 
in 
ish 


his 




















‘* Well, you know, mother,’ he said, a little as though talking to a child, ‘unless a man 
asserts himself he simply gets left.’” 


: : 
his hands and kiss her forehead as he passed. 


‘You are a living proof that there is some- 


thing in it, after all. But it isn’t a doctrine 
for men.” 

“Only for women—eh ?”’ Mildred flung 
after him as he disappeared through the 
French window. ‘ Arnold little knows,” 


she exclaimed in a moment of forgetful- 


ness, “how I long to see with both eyes 
and to lay hold with both hands, as he calls 


it T would simply love to see the world.”’ 


‘“‘Have you answered 
dear?” said Mrs. Anstey, as though she 
did not hear Muildred’s sudden outburst. 
Mildred suddenly leaned forward and settled 
her chin in the palms of her hands. A 
thrush began to sing his triple song from 
a tree in the next garden. The gold was 
fading into a dark red in the western sky. 
The trivialities and majesties of nature— 


Does God heed ? 


John yet, my 


how unheeding they are! 


‘“Yes,”’ she said ; ‘‘I have, mother. 
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“You did not show it to me, Mildred. 
You surely might have done.” 

“T wanted to do it quickly,”’ said Mildred. 

To make it irrevocable. If I’d shown it 
to you, we should have talked, and I might 
have weakened.” 

A perfect stillness—which lasted, perhaps 
a quarter of a minute—followed, during 
which the thrush in the next garden executed 
one of his most brilliant passages. 

““ What did you say ?”’ asked Mrs. Anstey 
presently, as though aware that this decision 
of Mildred’s was to last such a long time, 
and was so very irrevocable, that there was 
no need even to hurry the account of it. 

* Well, now, what could I say, mother ? 
said Mildred, still propping her chin, and 
with a look of dark earnestness in her eyes, 
perhaps partly attributable to the waning 
light. ‘I simply said that it was impossible 
I told him that Mary had shown such 
talent for painting that you and I felt that 
we could not stand in her way when she 
wished to go to the Academy schools ; that 
Madge was still at school; and that Arnold 
had decided not to take orders, but to 
devote himself to literature, and that he 
meant to go on a sort of globe-trotting ex- 
pedition for fout or five years and write 
something really fine out of his gathered 
experiences.”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Anstey, who had 
listened patiently, ‘‘ you’ve accounted for 
everybody but yourself, Mildred.” 

“Well, I simply told him that—what he 
asked—was impossible. As things are, I 
could not you, though Jack were 
wanting a wife ever so. If he had stayed 
quietly at home and settled down to his 
father’s practice, I might have married him 
and looked after you at the same time, 
mater. But, you see, he 
a medical missionary away among the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, and so he'll either 


a 


leave 


would go and be 


have to do without a wife or find someone 
else.’ 

Mildred had risen also whilst saying this, 
and now held out both hands towards her 
mother preparatory to hauling her out of 
the low deck chair. Very tenderly the elder 
lady placed her own thin hands in Mildred’s 
‘You not have Mil- 
dred ?”’ said. The next moment she 
was not only hauled out of her chair, but 
held tight to Mildred’s bosom. 

‘No, mother, I would not,” faltered Mil- 


would had him stay 


she 


dred, savagely fighting back the tears, 
“‘He’s my hero even though he may never 
be my husband, and—I’d rather have it 
that way about than the other.” And Mil- 
dred laughed and kissed her mother’s fore- 
head, and, giving her an arm, the two went 
slowly into the house. 

But that night Mildred wept herself to 
sleep. 

‘Oh, dear love,’’ she murmured, “ how I 
long to go to you! How I long to share 
your splendid work! How I long to be 
your fellow-missionary in very truth! But 
it cannot be. The trivial round is mine— 
the common task ; others must do the noble 
tasks of the world. I must stay at home 
and take care of mother—‘ Room to deny 


ourselves.’ 


_ quality exactly it was in the book 

which it round the world, 
which made it the ‘ best selling book”’ of 
the year both in England and America, 
which made it inquired for at every library, 
read in palace and cottage, on shipboard, 


carried 


on lonely veldt, in Canadian shack, in 
lumberers’ camp, on New Zealand sheep- 
farm—in fact, wherever English-speaking 


folk foregathered, it would be impossible to 
say. It was one of those mysterious books 
for the success of which publisher, public, 
and critic in vain for an adequate 
reason. Its author was not only unknown 
to fame, but absolutely unknown—at least, 
as far as the general public was concerned 
That the name a 
nom de plume 
whose personality it covered was another 
Sometimes an author’s name will 
sell a book—for a time ; but Conroy Carson 
had never been heard of before, and besides, 


seek 


Conroy Carson was 


everybody presumed, but 


question 


whoever he was, he kept himself very close 

for not even a photograph of him appeared 

in the illustrated papers, or a single pafa- 

graph, revealing his methods of work or the 

colour of his eyes, in the ‘‘ snippety ’’ press 
not one! 

“Have you read ‘The Trivial Round,’ 
Jack?” said Arnold Anstey as he sat with 
Dr. John Manners on the veranda of his 
house, which adjoined the hospital and com- 
manded a view of a semicircle of glistering 
and glorious peaks, coldly remote under the 
stars, with a dome-shaped mountain on the 
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ver 


Mil- 
ore- 
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w I 
are 

be 
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ble 
me 
env 


0k 








“THE TRIVIAL ROUND” 


left draped in its mantle of virgin snow. Yet 
close at hand was a flowery meadow through 
which the river flowed, and but a little 
lower down the valley commenced the semi- 
tropical jungle—a typical scene of the 
northern Punjab 

‘‘T have indeed,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Ah, 
a very fragrant book. It just filled me with 
a longing inexpressible for the old church, 
for the village climbing up the hill, for an 
English meadow with its drowsy flocks, for 
the winding white roads, for the children 
bursting out of school, for the sight of the 
smithy and the wheelwright’s shop, and all 
the old familiar scenes. I could have wept 
with longing for them, and yet, in spite 
of that, it inspired me with such zeal for 
my work, set up such a high standard of 
duty, and made even the most unimportant 
things appear so splendid, if done in the 
right spirit, that instead of making me out 
of love with my exile it made me glory in 
it. I think the keynote of the book is that 
verse of Keble’s quoted somewhere : 


‘Ifo ur daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 


God w ” 


provide for sacrifice.’ 


“Do you know what it did for me?” 

said Arnold, pointing a long finger at his 

friend ‘It made me feel a selfish, self- 

centred beast, and everything I have seen 

since I landed here has rubbed that conviction 

in. Jack, Iam not fit to unlace your boots.” 
The doctor laughed. 

You are in a self-depreciatory mood, 
Arnold,” he said. ‘ But stop till you've 
written that great book of yours, and then 
we shall see about the boot-lacing idea.” 

‘Now, Jack,” said Arnold, ‘‘ I’m serious, 
and I don’t want you to treat the matter 
I haven’t got half the fun out 
of running about the world that I thought 
Ishould. Iam coming to think, you know, 
that great work grows out of restfulness and 
meditation—not out of hustle and scurry. 
I seem to have 


as a jf ke 


been hurrying from pillar 
to post during the last eighteen months and 
accomplis] nothing. But I didn’t sce 
the true inwardness of it till I read that 
book, ‘ The Trivial Round.’ I have always 
hitherto rather pooh-poohed the idea of the 
life of self-denial. It always appeared to 
me to be a little ancient.” 


‘As ancient as Christ,” said the doctor, 
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quietly, while the snow-peaks gleamed 
ghostly white under an Indian moon and the 
ebon field of heaven sown with innumerable 
points of light ; “‘ and as everlastingly true.” 

“Did it strike you, when reading ‘ The 
Trivial Round,’” said Arnold, “that the 
writer had a great, yearning soul that 
naturally chafed against prison bars, but, 
making the best of things, found a reward ? 
It struck me that way, and I think it was 
that atmosphere in the book which did me 
so much good.” 

The doctor rose and passed into the 
house. Presently he returned with a little 
reading lamp and a paper-covered edition 
of ‘‘ The Trivial Round.” He settled him- 
self again in his chair and opened the book 
at a place marked by a slip of paper. 

** Listen,” he said. ‘‘‘O restless hands, 
reaching out after many things, be still. 
O searching eyes, ill-content with present 
beauty—the jewelled wealth of the dew- 
hung hedgerow, the blaze of poppies in the 
corner of the wheatfield, the poplars stand- 
ing dark against the sunset—rest, rest. O 
straining ears, which long for the sound of 
a voice forbidden, listen to the sound of 
the stream singing among the stones and 
to the thrush singing, singing in the tree- 
top. But, O heart of mine, beating through 
the sceming trivial days, break not. Even 
the Lord of Life pleased not Himself. Learn 
what that means. There’s peace behind 
it.’ That’s splendid,” he said, with a quiver 
in his voice. ‘‘ Whoever wrote that felt 
poignantly.” 

“By the way,’ 
leaning towards 
clutching at a sort of 
dangled at his watch-chain. 
this mean? You don’t mean to 
Jack ss 

“‘I do,” said the doctor. 

‘* How long has that been on ? 
watch-chain ?”’ queried the 
doctor, roguishly. 

“You know what I mean,” said Arnold. 

‘*T asked her the week I went away—you 


’ 


said Arnold, suddenly 
his friend, and 
medallion which 
“What does 
say, 


forward 


“On my 


were at Cambridge.’ 

‘‘And she said ‘ Yes’ all right, Jack ? ” 

‘‘She said ‘ Yes’ all right.” 

“Why haven't I known of it?” asked 
Arnold, dropping the trinket, which was a 
little framed miniature of his sister Mildred, 
to its resting-place against the doctor’s vest. 

‘Did she never tell you ?”’ queried the 
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doctor, leaning forward, too, in his chair. 
‘I thought you knew 
‘She never told me,”’ 
the mater never told me 
When is the wedding to be ? ”’ 
The doctor Then he 
his thumb and finger into his watch pocket. 
‘‘ That is the ring I gave her before I came 


said Arnold, ‘“‘ and 


I wonder why ? 


sighed inserted 


away three years ago,” he said. 
‘‘ And how in the world do you come to 
have it in your pocket then ?’’ said Arnold 


in sudden alarm 


“She returned it to me over eightecn 
months ago—in fact, just before you left 


I wrote her, asking her to come out 
She said a missionary ought 


home 
and marry me. 
to have a wife, and that as she could not 
come to me for years certainly not during 
her mother's life—it would be better that I 
should my freedom. I did not send 
the ring back to her, as she had definitely 
returned it to me; but I said that I should 
wait for her, if I waited all my life, and 
I’m waiting.” 

‘Do you 
the ring, Jack ? 

‘I—don’t 

“Well, to be perfectly plain, I’m going 
to take it back to Mildred.” 


have 


mind—if I Do not return 
I'd like to keep it.” 
understand.” 


Ill 
\ ILDRED ANSTEY always looked upon 
| 
- 


a certain day in June, almost exactly 
the one on which this story 


commenced, as the most eventful of her life 


two years alte! 


It is possibly true that misfortunes never 


come singly, but they are not the only 
things that come in troops If a man is 
to count his blessings ‘‘one by one,” he 


will have to separate them carefully first, 
or he will miss a number 


There would have been quite enough to 


make a red-letter day if only by the fact 
of Arnold’s expected return to the fold 
Madge, now a staid young lady with her 
hair up, was simply wild with excitement. 
To her imagination Arnold was a Living- 
tone, a Speke, and Stanley rolled into 
on What he had not seen and done did 
not seem to her worth seeing or doing. And 


he w a 


. expected home to-day 
But the postman was responsible for the 
biggest surprise. Mildred was always down 


first in the morning Letters from a certain 


quarter had been fairly frequent lately, and 
she had taken care to hide them or burn 
them before the rest of the family appeared 
Another, evidently from the 
same lay on the breakfast table. 
She opened it guiltily, and something which 
looked alarmingly like a cheque fluttered 
to the tablecloth 

Mildred snatched it up, and stared at it 
as though she could not credit the witness 
of her own ‘“Pay to Miss Mildred 
Anstey or order the sum of one thousand 


on the scene 


source, 


eyes : 


one hundred and seventeen pounds ten 
shillings. Signed—Wernher Reid.”’ A very 


matter-of-fact sort of document which accom- 
panied the cheque set forth the fact that it 
consisted of the royalties— 
amounting to about threepence per copy 
after the first thousand had been scld—on 
the book entitled ‘‘ The Trivial Round.” 
Now the very natural question may arise, 
How was it that Mildred should be surprised ? 
Whatever the ignorance of the public as to 
the identity of the author, she knew; and 
she must also have known something of the 


accumulated 


book's Success 
It was all the fault of “ the trivial round” 
both the and Mildred’s 
failure to extent In the first 
place, the book had been written out of 
the experience of her heart—out of its very 
rathet and it had 
strangely, wonderfully appealed, to the 
hearts of readers of all types and classes 
But it did not do so immediately. The 
first news Mildred had of it was that it was 
going Then, though she did 
not famous bishop based a 
and immediately the book 
leapt into fame. Almost every clergyman 
in the land preac hed about it, Mildred’s vicar 
Canon Burstow —among the number. Mil- 
dred had just made up her mind to tell her 


book's success 


realise its 


substance, appealed, 


very slowly 
know it, a 


sermon upon it 


mother and the vicar and one or two I- 
timate friends, under a vow of secrecy, that 
she was the author of the book ; but, alter 
sitting in the church through the most 
miserable twenty minutes she had ever 
spent in her life, though the Canon was 
highly laudatory, she went home vowing 


that wild horses should not drag the secret 


from her 


Living in a quiet village, with not even 


a brother to bring her the news of the world, 
how was Mildred to know that the book had 


sold a hundred thousand copies in seven 


and 
burn 
ared 

the 
ible 
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ered 
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“* Hail, Conroy Carson!’ he said”—p. 64. 


1a most exaggerated notion 
books which went to the 
housand, and even when her 
lk of two Continents she 
hall, helping the maid-of- 
kitchen, and thinking the 
publisher had asked her to 


book, pointed to the more 
t that ‘‘ The Trivial Round ”’ 
second thousand, and would 
eld her threepence a volume 
at the cheque as though it 
bewitched. Then she rushed 


her mother’s room, and flung 


he dear lady, who was still abed 


other !’”’ she cried. ‘‘ I’ve 
>! It’s like a fairy tale.” 


») was in the bath-room, heat 


rds which sounded exciting, 
| into her mother’s room too 
f Mildred, clutching a handful 

now standing with shining 
de of the bed, she halted at 


its foot, and the three looked at one another 
for a breathing space 

‘““ You'd never guess,” said Mildred. ‘‘ No, 
not if you were to have a thousand tries.”’ 

“We'll give it up ” said Madge 

**T’ve just got a cheque for one thousand 
one hundred and seventeen pounds ten 
shillings,’”’ said Mildred, and wondered to 
hear herself saying it in her ordinary, every- 
day voice. ‘* And it’s yours, mother, every 
farthing of it. Oh, I’m so glad—so glad!” 
And Mildred incontinently flopped her head 
on the bed and cried as if she had lost a 
thousand pounds instead of gaining them. 

Mrs. Anstey stroked her hair, whilst Madge 
patted her shoulder 

“ But you haven't told me a word about 
it,” said the mother, when at last Mildred 
looked up and dabbed her eyes with the 
corner of the sheet 

‘I’m Conroy Carson, who wrote a silly 
little book, up in the attics, called ‘ The 


Trivial Round,’ and_ it’s--—it’s ’’—Mildred 





showed symptoms of breaking down again, 
but was stroked and patted into continuing 

‘ sold—I think—a hundred and thirty-five 
thousand copies—and—this is the cheque 
for—royalties.”’ 

“‘ And you never told me, even when you 
caught me crying over that book!” said 
Madge, dramatically. ‘‘ Well, I wouldn't 
have believed you could have done it, Mil. 
But you might have told us, so that we could 
have chortled a bit.” 

‘‘ My little stay-at-home,” said her mother, 
with the tears standing in her eyes, as she 
drew Mildred’s head down to her and kissed 
her hair 

But Mildred’s great reward came later in 
the day. Madge had gone to meet the 
traveller, because Mildred could not be in 
two places at once ; but she had had strict 
injunctions not to tell tales by the way 
Nevertheless, the temptation proved too 
strong, and when Arnold had kissed his 
mother twenty times and stroked her grey 
head it was Mildred’s turn. 

* Hail, Conroy Carson!” he said, and 
if he had not had both Mildred’s hands 
imprisoned in his own Madge might have 
received a shaking. 

‘You wicked one!” said Mildred. 

*“ No wonder it appealed to me so much,”’ 
said Arnold ; ind to Jack.” 


‘You don't mean to say he had read it ? ” 
faspe d Mildre d 
“He had 
said that someone who had suffered in silence 
had written it—and 


He read passages to me, and 


I agreed with him.” 
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cried Mildred. ‘ Suffered 
That’s the worst of writing a 
It sounds like squealing.” 


It’s nonsense! ”’ 
indeed ! 
book. 

** He’s 


he has sent this by special messenger.” 


waiting for you, Mildred; and~ 


Arnold held up, between his finger and 
thumb, a ring set with pearls and rubies, 

‘* Mother !’’ wailed Mildred, and the next 
moment she was crying for the second time 
that day against her mother’s shoulder. 

** I've come home specially to take a hand 
in this matter,”’ said Arnold presently 
“Your bonny book turned me inside out 
as you once said, Mil, and showed me what 
a selfish beast I was.” 

“No, no!” from everybody. 

“Well, be that as it may, I’m staying at 
If the Church will accept me, I am 
ready. And Madge—little Madge with her 
hair up—she will try to fill Mildred’s 
shoes. Yes, we've talked it over—it’sa 
full mile from the station. And, Mildred 
as soon as you can get your trousseau 


home. 


together 

Then they all laughed, and the strain was 
broken. At family prayers that night they 
sang “O timely happy.’’ A _ smile went 
round the little circle when the “ trivial 
round ”’ verse came, but for some unaccount- 
something made up of partings 
the last verse 


able reason 
and longings, and yearnings 
had a struggle to reach its ending : — 


“Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love, 
Fit us for perfect rest above ; 
us this and every day 


” 
lo live more nearly as we pray. 
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No. 1—ON DRUDGERY 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER 


[' has been said, with some truth we 
must acknowledge, that women’s wider 
interests and greater opportunities for use- 
ful work are making them less contented 
with the purely domestic sphere. Young 
women seem to feel that it is something of 
disgrace to be interested in domestk 
itters ; that their ideals ought to include 


carecr in life business or profession for 


vhich they will receive a return in hard 
ish ; that domestic responsibilities are for 
the dull and middle-aged, so that they can be 
safely shelved for future consideration. The 
ult is that domestic training occupies an 
nierior plane, compared with other branches 


{ women’s work, and the women who are 
ompelled to stay at home either rebel openly 
T in secret, because they are the drudges of 
elr sex, or resign themselves to the dulness 

f their lot 

A Wrong Point of View 

rhe point of view is entirely wrong. What 
re healthy attitude of mind 
household work. The idea 
that the simple home duties of the wife and 
1other are less important and dignified than 


Is needed is 


vith regard t 


tapping a typewriter, inspecting factories, 
r attending lectures, is simply absurd 
1¢ woman who makes one home happy is 
doing the very best work in the world. It 
IS not every woman who is clever enough, 
great enough, to succeed as a home make1 
It is easier to paint pictures or teach French 
m efficiently the innumerable 
duties of the housewife and mother. 


than to perto 


But how many women are successful 
520 


home makers? There are far too many 
slipshod homes, irritable husbands, and un- 
disciplined children in the world. 


Unhappy Marriages 

Ninety per cent. of unhappymarriages are 
the fault of the wife. Upon her tact and moral 
standard depend almost entirely the manners 
and morals of the husband. She gives the 
tone to the home; the happiness or un- 
happiness of every member of the household 
very largely depend upon her wisdom. And 
one of the first essentials of a happy home 
is good management. The husband whose 
home is quietly and unostentatiously made 
comfortable and pleasing to the eye is, other 
things being equal, a better husband to his 
wife than the man who knows the meaning 
of bad cooking and discomfort in the home. 
The good housewife has at least the respect 
of her husband, and respect is one of the 
chief ingredients of the elixir of love. And 
if a woman cannot run a household smoothly 
and efficiently she has no business to get 
married, no right whatever to blame her 
husband if he turns out badly after marriage 
Before a girl marries she ought to know the 
business of domestic life. No higher educa- 
tion is worth the name if it does not include 
instruction in the science and art of house- 
wifery. The great mass of women have to 
take a personal share in the affairs of the 
home, and how much more easily and 
pleasurably they will do their work if they 
have been properly taught! They will take 
a pride in doing it well. They will realise 








that the clever woman, the woman with 
brains and character, is she who will do what 
is so wrongly called ‘“‘ menial work” with 
thoroughness and interest. The people who 
think it degrading for a woman to cook good 
dinners and attend to the cleanliness of her 
saucepans are old-fashioned. All the best 
schools in the country are having housewifery 
classes introduced into the curriculum. The 
new school of higher education teaches girls 
that it is the practical application of science 
to the home that is important; that 
physiology is 


a 
knowledge of hygiene and 
useless if a girl does not know how to sweep 
out a room and cook a decent meal. 


Where Real Dignity Lies 

And it is a grand thing for our country 
that we are coming round to this point of 
view ; that we are beginning to realise the 
dignity of honest labour, the vulgarity of 
being ashamed of ‘‘ doing one’s own work.”’ 
The ‘‘ home women ”’ ought to be thankful 
that they have somebody to work for, that 
they have to spend their days busily in 
cooking, dusting and ‘clearing up.’”’ The 
women who are to be pitied are not the ones 
who have to work hard in the home, but 
those who have long, empty days to get 
through, who have no duties which must 
be done day by day, nobody for whom they 
must work. All work is valuable if done 
in the right spirit, but I think there is some- 
thing peculiarly satisfying in the work of 
home. Perhaps, it really 
“woman’s true sphere.’’ How often is the 
remark made disparagingly when our sex 
asks for wider interests in commercial, pro- 
fessional or political life! As if the home 
sphere was inferior to any other or incom- 
patible with wider interests. No, the home 
is indeed woman’s chief sphere, but not 
necessarily her only one. The home women 
have to do the most important of women’s 
work, but their horizon need not and should 
not be limited to household interests. We 
do not expect the grocer to confine his 
interest to sugar and tea, nor ask the doctor 
to limit his attention to writing prescriptions 
and curing disease. Nor, because housework 
arduous and calls for energy and 
centration, must we expect the home women 
to have no other interests or duties besides. 


the because is 


iS con- 


The Art of Happiness 
The art of happiness is to do our work 
thoroughly, to instil method into our days, 
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so that we have definite hours for different 
interests from our routine work. Too many 
domestic women “ muddle through.” They 
go about their work in a wrong way, and 
look upon it as drudgery to be got through 
somehow, anyhow. Of course it is drudgery 
if they do it in that spirit. They feel “ il- 
used ’’ because they have to spend their time 
in ‘‘ sordid things,’’ such as making puddings 
and polishing tables. So they lose interest ; 
their characters deteriorate, and they have 
not got it in them even to keep up their 
intellectual pursuits, to take a decent interest 
in art and literature, politics and social 
It is not their line, they will tell 
” at home. 


reform. 
you ; they have to “ drudge along 


The Greatness of Housework 

What a hopeless point of view! How far 
they are from realising the great truth that 
by participating in housework, in home 
making, they are taking part in the greatest 
institution in the world! The home is the 
unit of the State; the nation would be 
nothing without home life. The woman at 
home is Empire building just as much as 
the statesman. It is only a matter of degree. 
So the moral realise the dignity of 
doing housework in an able way, with a 
cheerful mind. Do it well, with the know- 
ledge that you are doing grand work. But 
do not let it absorb you. ‘You are a wife and 
mother first of all, but you are an individual 
with an intellectual life, a mind and soul 
which must grow and develop as well. You 
must make many interests for yourself if you 
are not to stand still. You must have 
definite hours for reading, study, and social 
life if you are to do your best in the home. 
Do not allow your home life to become 
If you do, you must 


1s, 


monotonous and dull 
be a dull person yourself, the sort of woman 
who declares that her work is drudgery, who 
has no horizon. Stop talking inanely about 
domestic drudgery. Do your work well, 
and be thankful that you have it to do. 
Learn all you can, so that you may do your 
work better. Do not waste your time yearn- 
ing for bigger work, for a wider sphere. If 
you are the mistress of a home where com- 
fort, health, and happiness reign, you must 
be doing splendid work. Better work by 
far than painting poor pictures and writing 
bad books. There is only one thing: be 
sure that you worthy of the work 
allotted to you. 


are 
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Jake’s Team 


A Complete Story 
By Mrs. SLADE NASH 


AKE loved his team. There were six 
J of them in all, Rupert and Polly, 
sess and Tramp, great Blackbird, shining 
till you could see your face in her glisten- 
ing flanks, and gentle Flora, the old grey 
mare. 

It was Jake’s delight to get up early, 
before it was light, and give his horses an 
extra rub before they started out 
for the day’s work. They all knew him, 
and would whinny as he came into the 
stable in the grey morning with his lantern. 

“Bless you, they’m like Christians,” 
Jake would say, which was his way of tell- 
ing you they were like human beings. 

It was in the early autumn that the first 
catastrophe happened. Jake had worked 
for the master, man and boy, since he was 
fifteen—a matter of thirty years—and now 
his boy Tim was waggoner’s boy, and helped 
his father with the team. It was through 
Tim ithappened. Tim was too self-confident. 
He had yet to learn from experience his 
father’s valuable gift of caution and trust- 
worthiness. 

He would start off with one of the cart 
horses to take fruit to the market town. 
He enjoyed tearing along at a break-neck 
pace, leaning back in the flat of the cart, 
with the reins loose in his hands, while 
Blackbird or Rupert covered the ground 
in half the driver would 
have taken. 

Jake’s wrath was only equalled by his 
sorrow when Tim returned one day leading 
Blackbird, and without the cart. 

“Poor Blackbird be cut to pieces, father,’ 
he said. ‘‘ She tripped on a stone.” 

With practised hand and eye Jake ex- 
amined the damage done. There were one 
or two superficial scratches, and on 


down 


time a steadier 


one 
foreleg, just at the shoulder, a gaping wound 
that laid the bone bare 

‘“* Mit a-throwed her 
down, and a-done with it,”’ Jake said scath 
ingly. ‘‘ A pretty mess to bring her home 
in. Where’s the fruit, and what will the 


as well say you'd 


master say ? 
Tim began to sniff, and explained through 


his tears that the fruit had all been upset 
in the road, and a passing cart had taken the 
load on into the town. 

There was no doubt the accident was a 
serious one, and Jake’s wrath with his son 
smouldered, while the master’s blazed out 
in angry resentment at the undoubted care- 
lessness Tim had shown. 

Jake suffered as much as Blackbird for 
the next two days, and spent every anxious 
moment he spare from his_ work 
wringing out the cold water bandages and 
applying them to the raw wound. No one 
was more joyful than he when, on the 
third day, Blackbird began to eat and 
drink with show of appetite, and 
could be persuaded to move her stiff shoulder 
and leg for a pace or two. All went well 
for a fortnight, and at the end of that 
time Jake went whistling to his work in 
the sunshine, instead of creeping along de- 
jectedly, with a cold fear of the wound to 
taking bad ways.”’ 


€ ould 


some 


his favourite “* 

It came on him, therefore, like a bolt from 
the blue when one bright October morn- 
ing he entered the loose box where Black- 
bird had been kept alone since the accident 
and found her worse. It was such a terrible 
relapse, too. Jake knew too well the 
meaning of the protruding neck and sunk 
hastened to the 
The master had once had 


shoulders. He house to 
see the master 
some training in a veterinary college, and 
Jake knew that he could tell in a moment 
if what he feared was true 

** Blackbird’s 
breathlessly 

It needed but a glance of the practised 
eye, and the master endorsed Jake’s worst 


very bad, sir,” he _ said 


” 


‘Please to come 


fears. 


“Lockjaw, by all that’s blue. And the 


best horse in the team. There, Jake, you 
soft! don’t stand crying like a woman, 
but help me to save her, if it’s possible.” 

Jake dashed a grimy hand across his 


eyes. 
If he had the 
showed 


soft heart of a woman, he 
resourcefulness 
orders given. 


also an amazing 


his qui k obedience to the 


th 
m 
in 
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JAKE'S TEAM 


And his hand did not tremble as he helped 
the master, and a veterinary hastily sum- 
moned from the nearest town, in the succeed- 
futile fight with the insidious enemy. 

For two days they tried all the known 
remedies At the end of the second it be- 


apparent to them all that Blackbird, 


ing 
l 


Y 
vith her rigid jaw and drooping shoulders, 
was being slowly starved to death. 

Jake standing heavily silent, as the 
master passed from the 
ments of their low spoken 
Quite hopeless—kinder to 


veterinary and 
stable heard fra 
nversation : 


end it 


Then, in answer to a question which he did 
not catch, the doctor’s clearly spoken ‘“ Oh, 
lon’t tell me, a sportsman like yourself! 
You know as well as I do how and where !”’ 

Their voices and steps died away, and 
Jake turned dully, and leaned his head 

yainst his black favourite 

He was onl iggoner, and his intelli 

was dulled perhaps by the daily 
‘tony of | laborious life 
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Backwards and forwards, up and down 
the clods, he had toiled, ‘ ploughing his 
lonely furrow.’’ Yet his heart was full to 
bursting with an agony of sympathy for this 
dumb creature who shared his life’s work ; 
yes! and who, Jake felt sure in his confused, 
chilled consciousness, returned and was 
grateful for his rough affection. 

Even now Blackbird turned her dull eye 
slowly round towards Jake, and tried to 
whinny gently as she was wont in answer to 
his caress. 

The attempt ended in a gasping moan, 
and her flank quivered pitifully. 

The shining gloss was gone, and her 
hide felt hot and dry to the touch. Jake’s 
tears made a little channel in the dusty 
surface, as his head rested against her. 
How he would have liked to stay by her that 
night, and do what he could for her! Her 
parched lips were drawn back from the dry 
gums. He could moisten them with water, 
even if she could not swallow it. 

But no! he knew he must not do it. It 


“Jake examined the damage done.” 














was not the master who would have 
interfered. It was Sara Jane at home— 
Sara Jane—whose special prerogative it 
seemed was to remind her husband of all 
that he was not and all that he might 
have been. With heavy movements Jake 
littered the stable floor with fresh clean 
straw. He placed a bucket of cool clear 
water within Blackbird’s reach, though he 
knew she could not drink. 

“‘ It cools the air like,’’ he muttered. Then 
he turned at the door before he went out to 
take a last look. 

On a nail near the door hung a little red 
object. Jake looked closer in the dim light. 
It waved in the draught of the door—the 
two ear caps he had bought for Blackbird 
with money he had saved from Sara Jane’s 
meagre allowance for his weekly “ baccy.”’ 
The tears started to his eyes again. ‘‘ She 
wunnot need they no more,” he sobbed, 
and stumbled out, shutting the door gently 
behind him. 


In his home Sara Jane moved round, 
setting the supper. Tim sat by the fire, 
with a basin of soup on his knee ; he looked 
up rather sheepishly as his father entered. 

“Well, Jake, yer old fool, what’s up 
now?” his wife asked sourly. She was 
aggravated by his late appearance, and 
still more by the absence of apology from 
the bowed figure as it shuffled into the room. 

“Only the old mare,” Jake said. ‘I 
couldn’t leave her before.” 

“ That’s right, crying and blubbering about 
a dumb creature as if it was a Christian. 
You wouldn’t think so much of your wife, 
I'll be bound.” 

Sara Jane spoke harshly. She slapped 
the bread and cheese down on the table, 
and threw some baked potatoes before 
her husband 

His throat was husky ; he could not have 
answered if he had tried. He felt no 
bitterness or resentment ; nor did he con 
sciously contrast the affection of his dumb 
friend with the continuous nagging of his 
wife But a wearied thought took form. 

“Oh, let her leave me in peace to-night.”’ 

And it breathed in his rough prayers later 

“Oh, God, keep Sara Jane quiet, and, 
if it be Thy will, make Blackbird better.” 

The power of God and the influence of 
the simple life he led had kept Jake in his 
forty-fifth year with the heart of a little child. 


THE QUIVER 


Before daybreak he crept out quietly so 
as not to disturb his sleeping wife and his 
son. It was full two hours before they need 
join him. 

It was so dark that he had to feel his way 
to the stable door. Against the outline of 
the window he saw no interposing form 
Blackbird, then, must be lying on the stable 
floor. Well, he had expected that. She 
was so weak—it was. nothing unusual 
So he comforted himself, and felt his way to 
the recumbent form. He stretched out his 
hand and patted her tenderly. 


“Poor Jake! poor old Jake !’’ the master 
said, and an unwonted emotion choked his 
voice. ‘‘He went to pat his old mare 
and found her stiff and cold. 1 couldn't 
rest for thinking about her, and all that 
she would have to suffer—convulsions and 
other horrors one hears of with lockjaw— 
so I got up about two in the morning, and 
took the veterinary doctor’s advice, and 
went out and shot her quietly belore any- 
one was about. I meant to be up and meet 
Jake before he went into the stable. It 
must have been a bad shock to him, poor 
fellow, he simply loved his team. It was 
over in a second. She never turned a hair 
But Jake’s face when he came to me, well 
it makes one sit up to think how a poor 
fellow like that can care for a brute beast 
and grieve his heart out when it has to 
suffer. I can’t think of a verse he reminds 
me of—I keep thinking I’ve got it, and then 
just as I’m trying to grasp it, it’s gone 
again.” 

His young brother who was sp¢ nding his 
vacation with him, looked thoughtful for a 
moment. 

“Is that it, James?” he said, taking a 
volume from the bookshelves lining the 
room, and after a moment spent in finding 
the place he handed it to his brother 

“Yes, that’s it; that’s just like Jake. 
I've often said his example was as good as 
a sermon. That puts it in a nutshell.” 

Then he read Coleridge’s well-known lines 
with a thrill of feeling in his voice which 
would have surprised Jake, who only knew 
the master as a hard and rather exact 
ing man. 


** He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures great and al 
For the dear God Who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 
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Our New Competition 
By THE EDITOR 


f First Prize: A Splendid Sewing Machine 


Six Prizes of “Thermos” 


Flasks 


Twelve Handsome Book Prizes 


HERE is every indication that our 
new competition, which I announced 
two months ago, is being taken up 
heartily by my readers. I am antici- 
pating that by the end of January I 
hall have at our offices a fine display 
dressed dolls from all parts of the 
al. 

One of the signs that the competition 
s being taken up is the number of appli- 
cations for membership in the League 

Loving Hearts which I am daily 
receiving. This of itself means that the 
ten charitable institutions at home for 
which we are working will receive wel- 
ome contributions. 

As there may be some doubt in the 
minds of competitors on some of the 
details connected with the competition, 
ind for the sake of those who may have 
missed the previous announcements, I 
will briefly deal with the points. 


The Best-Dressed Doll 
The et Rages nm is for the best-dressed 
doll suita for use in mission work. 
Not more pe ne shilling must be spent 
m the doll and the materials with which 
This is important to re- 
member, and, of course, I am relying on 
my readers’ honour to observe this con- 
dition taithfully 


1S dress¢ d. 


Objects of the Competition 

[he objects of the competition are 
threefold. First of all, we want to en- 
courage and help workers of the various 
missionary societies in the foreign field— 
ind especially zenana workers in India 

with the gift of a number of dolls. The 
lolls are in great request as prizes and 
its, and are highly appreciated by theit 
recipients—not only girls, but women. 

[he second object of the competition 
is to encourage and help the ten societies 
mentioned at the foot of this article, and 


tor 


' whose benefit the League of Loving 


Hearts is organised. It will be seen that 
every competitor, besides making a gift 
of a doll to some poor distant sister in 
heathen lands, is rendering help to such 
thoroughly deserving institutions as Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, the Ragged School 
Union, Miss Agnes Weston’s Work, &c. 

The third object of the competition is 
to encourage the ingenuity and taste of 
the competitors, and to afford them 
pleasant, useful occupation for the winter 
evenings. 

The Prizes 

There are nineteen prizes in all. The 
First Prize is one of Frister and Ross- 
mann’s magnificent vibrating shuttle 
hand and treadle sewing machines. The 
machine is encased in a drawing-room 
cabinet with six drawers, with two mas- 
sive panel doors, and the cost is {10 2s. 6d. 
The machine itself is of the very finest 
type now produced, and in addition the 
cabinet will be an ornament to any room. 
A complete set of attachments, with 
instruction book, &c., is sent with the 
machine. 

The next six prizes consist of ‘ Ther- 
mos” flasks. These flasks are familiar, 
by name at least, to most of my readers. 
They will keep liquid at practically the 
same temperature for twenty-four hours, 
and are valuable, not only for invalids, 
but for picnics, &c. 

In addition to these, there will be twelve 
handsome book prizes. 


Societies to Receive the Dolls 

I am hoping that more dolls will be 
sent in than any one society can cope 
with. This is a large hope, but even if 
it is fulfilled there will be no difficulty in 
that direction, for the dolls will be divided 
among the principal missionary societies 
of Great Britain. One half will be sent 
to the Church Missionary Society, whose 
splendid work all my readers are familiar 
with. Then the other dolls will be sent 






























































to such well-known societies as the London 
Missionary Society, the Baptist Missionary 
Society, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
the Presbyterian Foreign Missions, the 
United Free Church of Scotland Foreign 
Missions, &c. Those of the competitors 
who desire their gifts to go to any par- 
ticular society may state so when sending. 


Who may Compete 

The competition is open to all members 
of the League of Loving Hearts. There 
is no restriction of age, nor of locality, nor 
of sex. 

A correspondent asks whether original 
members of the League are entitled to enter 
without paying a fresh subscription. Most 
certainly, though I think it would be nicer 
if all our original members could see their 
way to making an annual subscription of 
at least a shilling. This sum is so small 
to the individual, and yet so much when 
multiplied by the many, that I feel that 
few cannot afford to take the oppor- 
tunity of helping in the charitable work 
of the League. 

Those who are not members of the 
League, and desire to compete, may become 
members at once by filling in the coupon, 
to be found in the advertisement pages, 
and sending it, with one shilling, to The 
Editor of THE QuIvER, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 

The Dolls to Send 

All the dolls sent in for this com- 
petition are to be of use in the mission 
field. It is therefore important to re- 
member the hints I gave last month as 
to the kind of doll that is acceptable. 
The principal things to note are these : 
(1) All the dolls should be dark-haired, 
or dark-headed—light hair is despised in 
Oriental countries. (2) They should not 
have white dresses; plain ‘white is the 
colour of mourning and the badge of 
widowhood in India. (3) They should 
not be made of wax, for wax melts quickly 
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in hot countries. (4) They should not be 
nigger dolls. Black-faced dolls are not 
appreciated by natives. 

These points are not put in as con- 
ditions of the competition, but simply as 
guides, so that our gifts will be properly 
appreciated in the countries to which 
they go. 

How and When to Send 

The last date for receiving the dolls is 
January 31st, 1910. There is, of course, 
no need to wait until then; dolls may 
be sent in at once. Care should be taken 
in packing, so that the little packages 
are not damaged, and especial care should 
be taken that the address is securely 
attached. Address the parcels to 


THE EDITOR, 
“The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 


marking on the left-hand bottom corner 
“‘Competition.”” No money should be sent 
inside the parcels. If readers wish to join 
the League in order to compete, their con- 
tributions must be sent separately. 
Competitors must see that a label con- 
taining their own name and address is 
S€ curely attached to the doll itself. 
“Miss ”’ or “ Mrs.’’ must be designated. 


The First Step 

I am hoping that readers all over 
the world. are preparing to enter for 
this competition. Foreign and colonial 
readers—of whom I trust many will take 
part—must be sending in their contn- 
butions almost immediately; British 
readers still have some time for pre- 
paration. But the first step should be 
taken now: if you are not already a 
member of the League of Loving Hearts, 
send your application, with the entrance 
fee of one shilling, which, let me re- 
peat, is divided among the following ten 
societies :-— 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HomEs, Stepney Causeway, E. 


RAGGED SCHOOL 
CHURCH ARMY 


UNION, 32, John Street, 
55, Bryanston Street, W. 


Iheobald's Road, W.C, 


SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Miss AGNES WeEsToNn’s Work, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 


THE (QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, 


Zethnal Green, E, 


Lonpon City Mission, 3, Bridewell Place, E.C. 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, Cheapside, E.C, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR 
Old Tow 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 


Hall, Kennington Roa¢ 
FOR INCURABLES, 72, Cheapsi le, E.C, 
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\s the year wanes and the days grow 
vi shorter and colder, tea-time assumes 
in importance which it certainly did not 
possess during the warmer months which 
have passed But however cosy the room, 
with its drawn curtains and cheerfully blazing 
fire, the tea-table does not seem quite com- 
plete without the accompaniment, in some 
shape or other, of hot cakes. 

It is interesting to observe how different 
ire the forms which these teacakes take 
in various parts of the country. For in- 
stance, in Scotland—the so-called ‘ land 


cakes ’’—the varicty and perfection of scones 
are a source of wonder and delight to the 
visitor. The good dames of Yorkshire pride 
themselves on the buns and teacakes which 
with the addition of butter, are eaten hot 
from the ove hilst their next-door neigh- 
bours, the Lancashire housewives, make de- 
licious ‘‘ light-cakes ’’ and other ‘‘ cookies ”’ 
of the “spongy order, which, to be eaten 


in perfection, must, like the London muffins 
and crumpets, be delicately toasted and 
lenteously buttered 

Hot cakes for tea are divided into two 


varietx 2 scones and teacakes. The 
hief differences are that the former are 
cooked on a griddle and have baking powder 
or carbonate of soda and cream of tartar 


is the medium to facilitate rising, whilst 
the latter are generally baked in the oven 
and made with yeast. Scones are the more 
wholesome for everyday consumption, the 
richer teacakes being used to grace the 
table on a mor important occasion. 


Soda Scones 
This is a very imple and quickly made 
recipe, but to b periect the scones must be 
cooked on a_ griddle They taste quite 
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different, and seem to lose their character 
when baked in a closed oven. 

Take three-quarters of a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, the same quantity of 
cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
and mix them well together, crushing out 
any lumps with the back of a spoon. Put 
a pound of dry flour in a basin, add the other 
ingredients and mix thoroughly. (The little 
yellow pieces that have such a disagreeable 
flavour which are often found in home- 
made scones are particles of soda that were 
not properly powdered.) Make a hole in 
the centre of the flour and pour in half 
pint of milk, using a long-bladed knife to 
mix with. The scones will be lighter if 
made with sour milk. Turn the dough on 
to a well-floured board, and knead it quickly 
and lightly with the fingers. Press out to 
a round shape, about half an inch thick. 
Divide into as many scones as you like, 
flour each one on both sides and place them 
on the griddle. The griddle may stand on 
the closed stove whilst the scones are being 
made. It should be thoroughly warm 
through, but not too hot, or the outsides of 
the scones will be hard and crusty before 
the centres are done. They take from twelve 
to fifteen minutes to cook, and must be 
turned every few minutes. They can be 
split and buttered and served on a hot folded 
napkin, or allowed to get cold and then be 
toasted. If sweet scones are _ preferred, 
a little sugar, some currants or sultanas 
and chopped candied peel can be added, but 
in this case only a pinch of salt is required. 


Scones Made with Butter 
Ingredients : One Ib. flour, 4 oz. butter 
(or clarified dripping), a pinch of salt, a large 
teaspoonful of baking powder and half a 
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pint of milk Rub the fat into the flour 
and add the salt. Mix to a dough with the 
milk, knead on a well-floured board, press 
into shape, divide and cook on a griddle 


Yorkshire Teacake 

Required: One lb. flour, 2 oz. butter, 
1 oz. lard, a pinch of salt, a spare } oz. of 
German yeast, a gill of warm (not hot) 
water, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls of milk, 2 oz. 
currants or sultanas, and a little warm milk 

Rub the butter and lard into the flour and 
add the salt. Dissolve the yeast in a gill 
of lukewarm water. Make a hole in the 
centre of the flour and pour in the yeast. 
Mix a little of the flour with the liquid (just 
enough to make it about the consistency of 
cream), cover the basin with a cloth and 
leave it in a warm place. (The best plan is 
to stand it on the kitchen fender, taking care 
that no draught touches the basin.) When 
bubbles begin to break through the flour, 
add two eggs well-beaten with two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, and knead all together. 
Then add as much warm milk as is necessary 
to make a smooth pliable dough. Score it 
across with a knife, cover and leave until 
it has risen, then work in the currants, divide 
into cakes, put them on a baking-tin and 
stand for a few minutes before the fire, and 
bake in a quick oven Feacakes must not 
be turned whilst baking 


Sweet Teacakes 

Ingredients ; One and a quarter Ib. flour 
(a mixture of Vienna and ordinary flour is a 
great improvement), one tablespoonful ycast, 
pinch of salt, 14 oz. castor sugar, 3 oz. butter, 
half a pint of milk, 2 eggs 

Warm the milk and melt the butter in it. 
Beat the eggs, put them into a bowl and 
Pour in the milk and butter 
and gradually stir the flour, sugar and salt 
into them. Beatall together, cover the basin, 
and set it in a warm place for about half 
an hour Turn the dough on to a floured 


add the yeast. 


board, shape into cakes, place them on a 
baking-tin and bake for twenty minutes in 
a moderate oven If the cakes are of the 


farthing bun”’ size, they will not take 
so long to bake. Split, butter and serve 
very hot An excellent way of using up 
Not! Mrs. St. Claws tll be glad to ansiu 


potatoes is to make them into hot cakes. 
These are both delicious and wholesome, 
and may be partaken of in the nursery 
without any risk of disastrous consequences, 

Here are three recipes. The first is for 
muffins, which are a welcome adjunct to the 
breakfast-table, and can be prepared over- 
night. 

Take three large floury potatoes and mash 
them with 14 oz. butter and a little salt. 
Add sufficient warm water to make a thick 
batter. Pour in two _ well-beaten eggs, 
stirring all the time, and then sift in three 
pints of dry flour. Mix thoroughly and add 
a pint of lukewarm water. Stir in a small 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda and a 
teaspoonful of yeast and sect in a warm place 
all night. Next morning bake the muffins 
in rings ona griddle. Split, butter and serve 
hot for breakfast 


American Potato Scones 


Fill three breakfastcups full of potatoes, 
which have been mashed, with a very little 
butter and salt, and using the same cup, fill 
it twice full of dry flour and once full of 
Mix all together and knead 
Roll out very thin, 
flour both sides and bake on a griddle 
Split and butter. 


boiling water 
on a well-floured board 


Very Simple Potato Cakes 


lake any potatoes that have been left 
from a previous meal, warm them, mash 
with a little boiling milk and salt While 
still warm knead in sufficient flour to make 
a smooth paste. Koll out into cakes about 
half an inch thick, bake them on the griddle, 
butter and eat hot 

A number of persons prefer bread, &c., 
made of brown flour instead of white, and 
for the benefit of these I give the fol- 
lowing recipe 


Teacakes Made with Brown Flour 


Rub 2 oz. of butter into 4 1b. of brown 
flour. Add a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
a pinch of salt, and mix with a little milk 
Roll out and cut into rounds. Bake in 4 
warm oven for about ten minutes. Split and 
butter. 


ey queries on the subjects dealt with by her im 


this department. Letters should be addvessed ‘‘Home Department,’’ QuivER Office, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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t have had so many letters from readers asking for advice on how to deal with their 
savings, &c., that I have asked Miss Grundy to write a practical, non- 


technical article on the subject. 


TAKING CARE OF A LITTLE CAPITAL 


Some Hints for Inexperienced Investors 
By ELLA G. GRUNDY 


ee many of my readers have 

known of a middle-aged woman sud- 
denly bereft of her husband, and left with 

few hundreds of pounds wherewith to 

make ends meet.’’ How shall she invest 
them ? Ora worker who has been putting 
mall amounts by all his life is anxious to 

ike his little capital provide his wants for 
the few remaining years of life. What shall 
he do with it 

I have been asked to give a few practical 
hints to those who are placed in circum- 
stances like these 

All over the country there are such per- 


sons with a little capital which they would 
like to invest to advantage. It may be only 
few pounds, it may be a few hundreds, but 
owing to their lack of financial education 
they do not know the best way of utilising it, 
nd consequently are at the mercy of any 
unscrupulous adviser 

Apart from those who make a business of 
linance, it is perfectly astonishing how igno- 
rant the majority of people are on money 
matters and the profitable employment of 

pital 

Not only this; but, not having a sum 
rge enough to be called “capital ”’ in the 

cepted sense of the word, they are in- 


clined to be haphazard in their methods, 
nclined to give any deep thought to the 
Subject of investment, and consequently do 


not proceed with the extreme caution so 
necessary for the welfare of their money. 

It is well known that the owners of small 
sums lose a hundredfold more than really 
rich peopl Whenever there is a_ big 
financial cra it is always the small man 
who loses most \ll the money swallowed up 
In bogus banks is the property of small in- 
vestors who seem to require a financial earth- 


quake to rouse them to use even the smallest 
amount of thought and caution. 
rhe smaller the sum to invest the greater 
Should be the caution in disposing of it. 
Instead of buying shares on the strength 
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of a ‘“‘catchy’’ company prospectus and 
leaving investments to look after them- 
selves, every investor, however small his 
capital, should study and supervise his 
investments, learn how to avoid risk to 
capital and how to increase his savings 
by sound methods. 

This article will indicate the lines on which 
the small investor should proceed, and there 
are several good books which deal plainly 
with the subject, so there is no need for any- 
one to remain ignorant of investment 

If only people applied a small fraction of 
the time which they devoted to earning 
money to taking care of it, they would be 
much better off than they are. 

Before proceeding with hints and advice, 
let it be clearly understood that I have 
nothing to say on the subject of speculation, 
no safe plan to bring forward for making 
money rapidly 


Some Technical Terms 

For the sake of those who do not really 
know the difference between “ capital” 
and ‘‘interest,’’ let me _ explain that 
“capital ’”’ is ‘“ accumulated wealth,”’ other- 
wise ‘‘savings,’”’ and ‘“‘interest’’ is the 
income obtained by the investment of 
‘“savings.’’ Investment is the act of putting 
money profitably to work, 7.e. putting cap- 
ital where it will yield an income and not be 
exposed to great risk. 

The embryo investor is also often ignorant 
of the term “par.” “Par” is the name 
price of a share ; for instance, a £100 share 
worth exactly £100 is said to be at par. 
When it stands at, say, £95 it is said to be 
5 per cent. below par, while when it rises, say, 
to £110, it is above par. 


Avoid Speculation 
The first thing the small capitalist should 
determine upon is to have nothing to do with 
investments of a speculative character. He 
should view with the greatest suspicion the 











pamphlets full of glowing promises which 
reach him from the inferior kind of outside 
broker or ‘‘ bucket shop. He should never 
yuy shares for which he is not prepared to 

There may be a rise in value before 
settling day’ which would enable him to 
sell and realise a profit without investing one 
penny of his own money. But it is more 
likely there will be a fall, and if he has 
bought without enough capital he is certain 
to be ruined. 

Unless there are exceptional circumstances 
he should not buy shares on which he pays 
“so much down ”’ and is liable for another 
payment or “call” at some future time. 


” 


Methods of Investing 

The lazy investor can leave his money on 
deposit in a bank. There is no danger of 
losing the capital, but then the interest is 
never more than 3 per cent. in any safe 
bank, and in very few does it rise above 
24 per cent. This, of course, can hardly be 
called investing at all. 

A perfectly safe but not particularly 
remunerative investment is Government 
stock, generally called ‘‘Consols.” At 
the time of writing Consols can be bought 
at 84, 1.e. investment is 
now only worth about £84, so that those 
who bought at gave full value, 
and those who bought above par (for Consols 
have been as high as £114), have lost some 
of their capital should they elect to sell. 
But, on the other hand, Consols now pay an 
interest of {2 10s. per annum on every £84 
invested, which is very nearly 3 per cent. 

There is an old saying that “‘ Large interest 
means bad security,’’ and unless the investor 
has certain knowledge to the contrary he 
had better be guided by this rule. 

Many people are compelled to try and 
make their investments produce the largest 
possible income, and are therefore prone to 
be guided by the interest offered rather than 
the worth of their investment. Five per cent. 
on theiy money ts the utmost they should try 
to obtain, for they should constantly bear 
in mind how very sad their case would be 
if they incurred a heavy loss of capital. 

Some of the very safest of 
are loans or debentures of municipalities 


an original £100 


par, 2.é. 


investments 


and corporations of undoubted credit and 
standing ; also railways and gas companies, 
carefully 
trading concerns or businesses. 


waterworks and, when chosen, 
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f investments of the last-named character 
are selected, care must be taken that there 
is a guarantee from some responsible person, 
or that the trading firm or business to which 
the money is advanced is thoroughly well 
established, and has at least two or three 
times as much invested in land and buildings 
as is taken on loan. 

Mortgages may be 
investment, yielding a certain and immedi- 
ate return. It is often possible to find an 
owner of property desirous of borrowing a 
few hundreds at 4 per cent. or 4} per cent., 
and willing to give ample security for the 
loan. Before advice 
on the question of advancing the money 
it is well to personally visit the property, 
and above all to have it examined by a 
competent surveyor. The of the 
property should give an undertaking that 
it is not already mortgaged “ up to the hilt,” 
or indeed that there is no mortgage on it 
at all, and on 
investor advance more than two-thirds of 
the value. 

In the suburbs of London and most large 
towns land forms an advantageous invest- 
ment for the small capitalist. It is generally 
possible to purchase a site for a house or 


considered a_ good 


acting on anyone’s 


owner 


no consideration should an 


houses at a comparatively small cost, and in 
a district where there is certain to be an 
important increase in value within a com- 
paratively few course, a little 
sound judgment is needed in the selection 
of the site. 

The disadvantage of this form of invest- 
ment is that it may be several years before 
there is any return, and that the Finance Bill 
of 1909, under discussion as I write, provides 
that the State shall take a certain proportion 
But this 
is really not so serious a drawback to land 


years. Of 


of the increased value of the land. 
investment as some would make out. 


Stocks and Shares 

But by far the greater number of invest: 
ments are in some form of stock (limited 
liability), and, on the whole, they are the 
most remunerative. 

rhere is practically no difference between 
and ‘‘share.’’ All that 
‘stock ” 1s 


stor k 


the words * 


the investor has to grasp is that 


generally o much per cemt., 


“ 


quoted at 
shares ’’’ at so much each 

limited liability 
there is need for the greatest caution, 10f 


Concerning companies, 
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usands of companies registered 
in which it would be absolute 


4 golden rule for the small and _ in- 
1 investor is ‘‘ Never put your 
lerground.”’ That is to say, steer 
nless you know a good deal 


n investment in a company, 


he prospect if it be a new company, 
yuld : t refully and critically read, 
’ nd it should be seen that the profits are cer- 
{ putable firm of accountants. 
If nota ne mpany, the investment should 
stock, if such exist. 

that 


issued with a fixed ac- 





[The reason for this is preference 


shares art sa rule 
end of 
7 per cent Accumulative ’ 
be enough profit to pay the 


from 5 per cent. to 
means that, 


idend one year, the company is compelled 
; out of the future earnings 
the ordinary dividends. 
Preference means, as a rule 
security of dividend, but this may be at a 
that 


For however success- 


greater 


received by an 
ordinary shareholder ; 
the dividend on 
while the 
reap the advantage 

But as I am writing 
who wants his money 
Buy 


may be 
unalterable, 
holders 
pronts 
for the small investor 
to be < i possible, I will repeat 
ascertained before 
is that 
debentures,”’ 


Another point to be 
ympany there is no 
because, as 
must be 
** Deben 


company on 


a rule, the interest on debentures 
r dividends 
tures ire 1 ly a loan to a 
urity, and they are 
ets of the 


future other 


secured by a 
company 
the debenture 


present 
words, 
older re t real owners of the company 
his money into, and 

these 
paid out in full before 


debenture 
lders must be even 
creditors 1 ive a halfpenny, much less 
lal iders Debentures or preterence 

trading company which has 


vidends for the last ten years, 





© @>» 
wore 


and has a good reserve fund, are excellent 
investments. 

Railways, bank shares, and stock that is 
guaranteed by foreign Governments, may be 
bought by the small investor, provided the 
Government in that of some 
well-known country, and not that of some 
insignificant state that has a revolution two 
or three times a year. 


question Is 


Buying Stock 
For the investment it is 
necessary to employ a broker. Generally 
speaking, the small capitalist should steer 


purpose ol 


clear of the outside broker, 7t.e. one who is 
not a member of the ‘‘ House’”’ (the Stock 
Exchange). Members of the ‘‘ House”’ are 
not allowed to advertise, so it is a simple 


matter to avoid anyone who indulges in this 
publicity. The beginner will be 
leave the arrangement as to the 
“broker ”’ in the hands of his banker. The 
expense is practically the whether 
the broker be dealt with directly or through 
the bank, and there is always the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that no banker would em- 
ploy anyone at all “ doubtful.” Most bank 
managers are ready to advise their clients 
as to their investments, even though they 
be only for small sums, and it is certainly 
someone in a position to 


form of 
wise to 


same, 


wise to consult 
know the character of the proposed invest- 
ment. 

It is well to spread one’s capital out in 
different directions, so that all one’s financial 
eggs are not In one basket. 

It must be remembered that rate of in- 
terest from investments must be calculated, 
not on the nominal value of the stock held, 
but on the actual cost to the investor. For 
instance, if {100 worth of stock which pays 
a dividend of 5 per cent. cost £150 to buy, 
the investor really only gets a dividend of 
34 per cent., for he has to pay £150 to get the 
#5 interest 

It is impossible in a short article like this 
to do more than touch the fringe of the 
subject of investment, but perhaps I have 
said enough to save scme inexperienced 
reader from hazarding his little all in unwise 


investments. 











IS A VEGETARIAN DIET POSSIBLE ? 


By A PHYSICIAN 


: hor fundamental principles underlying 
all rational schemes of dict are 
that all foods contain certain essential 
constituents—proteids, carbohydrates and 
fats—in 
experiment has shown the amounts of 
these that are absolutely needful ; we may 
take it as proved that any diet that does not 
contain these essentials in sufficient quantity 
is not suitable for the food of man. Also 
we may take it these conditions are easily 
fulfilled by the ordinary mixed diet derived 
from both animal and vegetable sources. 
Now the ordinary mixed feeder long 


varying proportions. Prolonged 


ago found this out for himself, and as a 
rule he has no desire to change his manner 
of living. The vegetarian, on the other 
hand, who is still somewhat of a novelty 
in this country, is in a different position. 
Having chosen to feed differently from the 
majority of his fellows, he must be prepared 
to defend his position. He must be able 
to convince the scientific man that his diet 
satisfies the physiological needs of the body, 
and he must be able to supply the man in 
the street with food that he likes as well as 
or better than, the food to which he is 
accustomed 

Can the strict vegetarian do _ this? 
Leaving the man in the street for the 
moment, and considering only the scientifi 
aspect of the case, we may say at once that 
he can 


Where Knowledge is Essential 


But he has certain difficulties to contend 
with. If, for instance, a man _ without 
knowledge decides to give up his meat 
butter and milk, and proceeds to browse on 
the products of his vegetable garden and 
orchard, he will probably lose weight and 
icquire dyspepsia id other ills. Why is 
this ? 3ecause a great many vegetables 
are poor in proteid and fat, but very rich 
in carbohydrates. Consequently the un 
guided vegetable fee 


er, in order to secure 
the required amount otf proteid, is forced 
to consume more carbohydrates than he 
can cope with. More than this—in most 
vegetables is a large amount of inert fibrous 


material that has no food value, and is 





absolutely indigestible ; so our would-be 
vegetarian consumes more bulk than is 
comfortable. 

The ordinary man who visits a vegetarian 
restaurant, when telling of his adventures, 
always complains that he felt uncomfortably 
full for an hour or two, and then hungry 
as though he had had nothing to eat. He 
then goes back to his steak or chop, and 
for ever after denounces vegetarianism as 
fit only for cranks and madmen. This 
is grossly unjust; the fault was not with 
the food provided, but with the ignorant 
feeder who did not know what to choose 
and so chose badly 


A Banana Enthusiast 

A striking instance of an_ unsuitable 
vegetarian diet is narrated by Dr. Noel 
Paton in The Practitioner for April, 1906 
in the course of an exhaustive article upon 
dietetics. Dr. Paton was so fortunate as 
to meet with a misguided enthusiast, who 
contended that health and vigour could 
be maintained on a diet of bananas. To 
begin with, the person under observation 
though 5 ft. ro} in. in height, weighed only 
s2 kilos (about 8 stone); in five days he 
consumed o} lb. of bananas, with the 
result that he lost 2 kilos in weight, 1. 
roughly 44 lb 

We see here the evil effects of an irrational 
vegetable dict But if the would-be vege- 
tarian will make free use of cereals, nuts 
and leguminous plants, he will find ample 
material for the supplying of his needs 
Oatmeal, for instance, contains weight for 
weight nearly as much proteid as_ lean 
beef, while certain beans contain much 
more. 

But it is not proposed to give here an 
analysis of the food values of different 
vegetables ; the aspiring vegetarian can 
doubtless obtain all such information {rom 
the priests ol the vegetarian faith. The 
point insisted on is that as we are not 
yet a nation of vegetarians there 1s no re 
cognised standard of normal vegetarian 
dict, and without expert guidance an ill- 
or uninformed vegetarianism may lead to 
disaster 
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Of course the problem is made much 
easier for what we may term the semi- 


vegetarian, who supplements his vegetables 
butter and cheese, all of 





with eggs, milk 
high food value 
The Question of Digestion 

The next point to be considered is—Is 
a purely vegetable diet as casily digestible 
as a mixed diet The answer is undoubtedly 

No. As was stated before, many vege- 
tables contain a large amount of inert 
material; this is not only indigestible in 
itself, but also seems to be a protective 
shield, preventing the easy digestion and 
absorption of the nutritive contents. This 
difficulty may be overcome, however, by 
careful preparation and cooking, aided by 
a sound set of teeth. 

Further—Is a vegetarian diet palatable ? 


This is, of course, a matter of opinion, as to 
which we had better be silent. But it is 
supremely important. Reformers and doc- 
tors may preach themselves black in the 


face, but unless the vegetarian chef can 
supply the ordinary man with a dinner 
that he likes as well as his chop or steak, 
the ordinary man will pass by on the other 
side 
Some Disadvantages 

We are now in a position to sum up the 

disadvantag of vegetarianism. In the 


first place, owing to the poor proteid 
(7.e. tissue forming) value of many vege- 
tables, and their very high carbohydrate 
(starch and sugar) value, it is not easy to 
obtain a scientifically ideal vegetarian diet 
without great care in the selection of the 
foods consumed \s in this country there 
is no established vegetarian tradition to 


guide us, the vegetarian must either study 
dietetics for himself or put himself under the 
guidance of someone who has done so. This 
difficulty of course, will gradually become 
less serious with increased knowledge and 


In the second place, a vegetable dict, 
Save aiter the most careful preparation, 
S not so digestible as a mixed diet. That 
this is a very il difficulty is shown by the 
existence of the numerous largely advertised 
cereal foods whose contending merits enliven 
the street hoardings. All of these base 
their claim for acceptance on the plea that 
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their method of manufacture has ensured 
that the nutrient constituents are presented 
in a form easy of digestion and capable of 
practically complete assimilation. 

But, as the vegetarian will not wish to 
live entirely on patent foods, he must have 
a sound set of teeth. 


Advantages of Vegetarianism 

In what respects is the vegetarian better 
off than the mixed feeder? He must walk 
warily if he throws out a challenge based on 
purely scientific grounds. Here, I think, 
he need neither give nor take anything ; 
a diet that in theory will supply the needs 
of the body to perfection can be obtained 
on either system. 

On the ground of economy the vegetarian 
has real weight behind his arguments. 
Oatmeal and beefsteak contain weight for 
weight practically equal amounts of proteid ; 
yet a poor family will spend a shilling on a 
steak for one meal. How many meals would 
a shilling’s worth of oatmeal furnish ? 

The vegetarian, again, is upon sure ground 
when he abstains from eating the flesh of 
animals from humanitarian motives. This 
is a question that each must decide for him- 
self. If you object to the slaughter of 
animals for food, you can quite well be 
healthy and wise without it. 

The ordinary man eats meat because he 
likes it; it is useless for vegetable-eating 
enthusiasts to tell him he is slowly poisoning 
himself ; he will not believe it, nor is there 
any reason why he should. The physiolo- 
gist is on his side as well as his natural 
instinct. 

Nor need the meat eater throw contemp- 
tuous stones at the vegetarian ; the achieve- 
ments of the rice-eating Japanese have given 
the vegetarian a weapon, very handy in 
argument, which he uses with almost 
irritating frequency. And is there not Mr. 
Eustace Miles ? 

Of course the man who habitually plays 
a good knife and fork frequently eats too 
much ; perhaps, if he tried vegetarianism 
for a time, he would be less tempted to 
exceed and profit by his temperance. But 
it would surely be unkind in this connection 
to refer to the classical instance of the 
man who drank nothing but water yet 
was never thirsty. 
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Our Christmas Number 
EXT month we shall be presenting our 
double Christmas Number, and it will 

be of interest to my 
some of the items in that special issue 
First of all, there will be 
instalment of Annie S. Swan’s serial story 
Barricr.”’ This gifted 
already taken us in this number to a 


readers to hear of 


another long 


Love's writer has 


most 


interesting point, and I am sure all my 
readers will be looking forward to the de- 


velopment of the situation 


The Truce of Christmas 

A special feature of the Christmas Number 
will be the illustrated articles. I have aimed 
at making the Christmas Number of Tu! 
QuIVER the brightest attractive 
issued. To this end, and at considerable 
I am having a section of the magazine 
printed in colours Basil Mathews, M.A 
has written an article on ‘ The 
Christmas,”’ 


and most 


cost, 


Truce of 


describing some of the most 
stirring scenes in history in which the Christ 
festival has 


contending 


mas intervened between the 


parties and brought about ; 


much-welcomed truce. This has been illus 
trated in colour Another article, entitled 
‘In Childland,”’ gives some of the prettiest 
pictures of children ever published 


Christmas Stories 


What every reader wants in the Christmas 
Number is plenty of good stories, and this 
is what our Christmas issue will be found 
to contain. We start off with a story of 
an outdoor Christmas by Ada Cambridge 
the well-known Australian writer. This is 
beautifully illustrated in colour by Steven 
Spurrie! Other writers who have contri 
buted stories to the number are Harold 


Begbie, Lillias Campbell Davidson, Florence 
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Bone, Oswald Wildridge Herbert, 


and A. B. 


Montague 
Coc ype! - 


A Long Complete Story 


One of the chief features of the Christmas 
Number of THE Quiver for many years 
past has been the long complete story 
Such was our readers’ appreciation of the 
story which Miss Ethel Heddle wrote last 
year, entitled ‘‘ The Beloved Physician 


that I have asked her to write another story 
for this year’s issue has done, and 


‘Daphne Adair's Wedding 
finest stories that this popular 


his she 
the result is 
one of the 
writer has yet produced 


The Bishop of Ripon 


I have much pleasure in 
that the Bishop of 
written a special Christmas Message under 
the title ‘‘ The Heart 
rhis helpful and eloquent sermon is accom- 


full-page portrait of the 


informing my 
readers Ripon has 
Festival of the 
panied by a new 
Bishop. 


Is the World Growing Better? 

Now that there 
clined to be pe 
progress I thought 
full of hope and 
apprec lated by my 
have much pleasure in announcing that 
the Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D., of Bourne 
mouth, is writing on the subject “ Is th 
World Growing Better ?”"’ Mi 
“Ves” 


states his reasons 


are so many people In- 
regard to the 
that a cheery 


encouragement 


simustic with 
world’s 
article 
| 


would be readers 


Jones give 
an emphati to this question, ane 


with convincing force. 


The Police as Philanthropists 

At Christmas-time we shall all be thinking 
of the and needy, and an article by 
E. H entitled ‘‘ The Policeman ® 


poor 
} I 


Rann 
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Philanthropist,” ill be read with much 
interest Mr. Rann describes the good work 


which the police are quictiy and unosten- 
tatiously doing in feeding and clothing the 


poor and outcast 


The Home Department 


Our general features will be continued in 


the Christmas Number In the Home 
Department Blanche St. Clair writes an 
informing article on ‘‘ Christmas Fare.” 


[he series of ‘‘ Letters on Life and Love 
starting in this issue, will be continued next 
month, when ‘‘ Amica” will direct her 
epistle to ‘‘A Man who Regrets his Matri- 
monial Engagement 


Christmas for Boys and Girls 

The Christmas Quiver will be full of 
interest for boys and girls ‘ Alison ”’ gives 
one of her charming letters in the ‘‘ How, 
When and Where Corner,’’ Margaret Batche 
lor writes a Christmas story, Miss Emily 
Huntley tells of ‘‘ Robin Redbreast,’’ the 
Rev. 3; G 
Christmas Bells, and Harold Murray de- 
scribes ‘‘ How we Got the Christmas Tree.”’ 


Stevenson writes about the 


For Young and Old 

I think I have said sufficient to arouse the 
interest of my readers in our Christmas 
Number Of course, the names of the 
authors and articles cannot at all adequately 
describe the issue; but I hope that when 
the number is in the hands of my readers 
they will agree that it well maintains the 
reputation of THE QUIVER as being the best 
home magazine 


“The Light of the World” 
HERE are still a few copies left of the 
beautiful engraving, ‘‘ The Light of the 
World,” by W. Holman Hunt, O.M 
I mentioned in the last two issues Our 
Art Department has had this fine print 
rtistically mounted and framed, as there 


ive peen sO many 


which 


inquiries for copies 
Or course, we go to press some time In 
ance, and I cannot definitely guarantee 
that by the time th 
shall still be able 


readers will forward thei 


issue appears wi 





supply copies But if 
applications at 
Our Art Depart 


ment is only charging 1s. od. for the picture 


once we shall do our best 


compicte, post free to any part 


THE QUIVER 


of the British Isles, and a postal order for 
this amount should be sent (made payable 
to Messrs. Cassell and Company, Limited 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.), with the 
name and address to which the engraving is 


to be sent 


A Free Gift 
VERY purchaser of the British edition 
of this month's QUIVER should receive 
with their copy a free gift of the current issy 
of Tiny Tots. Of course, this free gift has 
meant a great deal of cost to the publishers 
but I thought it would be a nice idea to let 
my British readers know of this splendid 
publication As its title indicates, Tiny Tot 
is intended for the very little ones who have 
to be read to by mother, or for the children 
who have just learnt to read The editor 
has recently struck out on fresh lines, and 
this month he has added considerably t 
the attractions of this magazine. I am 
hoping that by means of this free gift Tin 
Tots will be introduced into thousands o 
homes to the delight of all the little ree Iplents. 
Should any of my foreign or colonial readers 
desire a copy of Tiny 7 
be sent to them on application to the pu 


a Specimen wi 


lishers. Of course, some of the readers 
THE Quiver will have no use for this littl 
present. May I ask in such cases if they 
will kindly pass it on to some home where 
they know it will be welcome ? 


“A Country Corner” 
N response to many inquiries, may I stat 
that the serial story which closed last 
Feuvre has bee! 
\ Country 
and Company 


month, by Amy Le 
published, under the title 
Corner,”’ by Messrs. Cassell 
Limited, London. Our readers may Caf 
to pass on this splendid story to their 
friends in permanent form I cannot 
imagine a more acceptable gilt 

I am also requested to state that ” Nancy 
and Her Small Holding, and Other Stories 


which appeared som 


by E. Boyd Bailey, wh 
time ago In THE QUIVEI 


by Messrs. Jarrold and Sons 


ze 


has been reprint 


in book form 


Norwich 

























































































































Mrs. Quickly’s authority 
Falstaff was in his last 
bbled of green fields.’ 

been the old man’s 
k on the meadows and 
lands he had played on 
it may have been (as is well 





ontend« sraceless way of saying 
that tl lan muttering fragments of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, with its ‘“ green 
tures nd till waters,’’ whereof he 
learnt at ‘ther’s knee while still 
nocent « i. Be this as it may, in 

er case, when at the extreme limit of a 

ng and very chequered life, his thoughts 
back on sweet memories of early days. 


Environment and Early Training 


It suggest ler element in the make- 
ip of u | t the core of our hearts we 
re all verv 1 h what the scenes and 

S ti f rliest years have made 

t s. Our later days may fix our calling for 
is, Or may st r habits deep for good 

ill t et away from our first 
impressions, any more than a structure ever 
ets away fro! its foundation. If the 

ndation be the structure will be 
tottery ; if it nts, the house will lean; if 
t is solid and 1 t, then what is built on it 

ll be reli It is the simple explana- 

nm of mu that is often perplexing. A 


lardness, graspingness, 
eeming utter want of sympathy, yet 


urprises us by some glint 





f genuine « tion; or the man is usually 
pleasant and nsiderate, but amazes us at 
ld times by hi rshness. It is the founda- 
tion—the « t early impressions 
ly me th their strength or their 
riits—telling on him still, so that he is often 
his is no t ry ; it has been the common 
xperience of men from the beginning, and 
S found it lest expression in the 
7 my lai rywhere on a mother’s 
fluence ; and, in later times and in more 
utivated I nities, in the endeavour 
to place childr in the best surroundings 
sible for nd ear, and every other 
nus that | to the heart The wiser 
pe ple grow, t more they lay their hope 
t the futur n the right storing and 
ir 1 hin r of t rt of the child. 
- a nh Dri I to the point. Phere 
€ thousan thousands of children in 
idon at t who, if they continue to 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


grow on the same lines as the past, will 
never be able in the end to “‘ babble of green 
fields,’ for the simple reason that they have 
never seen them. Bricks, stones, mud, 
with some rueful-looking trees, they are 
familiar enough with ; but a spacious up- 
land, a smiling valley, a meadow with cattle 
standing knee-deep in the clover, they have 
never seen. By the grace and kindness of 
the Fresh Air Fund and similar merciful 
organisations, much of this sad ignorance 
of the London slum-child has of later years 
been mitigated ; but there is a class—and 
perhaps the most needful—among which 
there are still too many whose knowledge 
of green fields is but like our knowledge of 
Eden—beautiful pictures known only by 
report. I am speaking, of course, of the 
poor, crippled children of London. 


Difficulties of the Crippled Ones 

There are two difficulties in the way of 
their getting their share in the benefactions 
which lead countrywards; there is their 
frailty, and there is the limited staff of 
those capable of carefully transporting 
them. They cannot rush to the trains with 
the festive eagerness of the healthy and 
strong; their weakness calls for careful 
handling. This makes the late autumn one 
of the best times for getting them away for 
a fortnight into the country. The staff 
is not so rushed then, and holiday crowds 
are not so common. 

May I be permitted to appeal on behalf 
of these sickly wee mites ? The joy of others 
makes a pensive sadness to them ; to be told 
of the wonders of the country by the children 
who have been there in the high summer, 
but with little hope of their ever seeing green 
fields themselves—this is hard! There is 
time yet before the end of the year for 
something to be done for these. Ten shillings 
takes a cripple to the country or seaside for 
a fortnight, and what memories are stored 
up by such a trip—memories bound to in- 
fluence the whole life, as well as health 
bestowed in the making of them! 

Any contributions, large or small, will be 
gratefully received by Sir JOHN KIRK, Secre- 
tary, Ragged School Union, 32, John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


New Members for the Month 
Miss May Allsopp, Loughborough, Leicester ; Miss 
LD. Avril, Dartmouth Park Hill, N. 
Miss Doris Batten, Penarth, S. Wales ; Miss Marie 
Bayliss, Walsall, Stafford ; Miss C. Beatty, W. Ealing, 
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Middlesex ; Master Duncan Bennett, Transvaal, 
S. Africa; Miss A. L. Bishop, Ealing, Middlesex ; 
Mrs. Boniface, Capel, Surrey ; Miss Edith Braithwaite, 
W. Dulwich, S.E.; Miss M. Bridgen, Aspley Guise, 
Beds; Miss Alice Brown, S. Australia; Miss Mary 
Brown, King’s Heath, Birmingham; Miss Edith F. 
Browne, Church Street, Epsom; Miss Inis Browne, 
Church Street, Epsom; Miss Mary Burfoot, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 

Miss Ellen Caw, Birkdale, Lanes ; 
Yorkshire; Miss Maggie Chappell, Derby; Mrs. 
Nannie Clemens, Cornwall; Miss Mabel Clough, 
Nr. Crumpsall ; Miss Gladys Cooling, Nr. Crumpsall ; 
Miss Jean M. Currie, Selkirk, Scotland; Miss A. 
Cuthbertson, Ilfracombe, Devon 

Miss Dean, Boscombe, Hants; Miss Nellie Dore, 
Winchester; Miss Cissy Duncan, Glasgow, N.B. 

Miss Lucy Eldridge, Southsea. 

Miss Annie Geeson, Grantham, Lincoln; Master 
Arthur W. Geeson, Grantham, Lincoln ; Miss Hannah 
Geeson, Grantham, Lincoln; Mrs. B. Guilbride, 
Co. Wexford, Ireland 

Miss Dollie V. Hann, Greystones, Ireland; Miss 
Florence Hall, Penarth, S. Wales; Miss B. Y. Hardy, 
Cornwall; Miss Lilian Henson, Worthing ; Miss Rosa 
Henson, Worthing; Miss Hoare, Hatfield, Herts ; 
Miss Hodder, Boscombe, Hants; Miss Winifred 
Holmes, Histon, Cambridge 

Miss D. Jack, South Kensington, W.; Mrs. James, 
Enfield, N.; Miss Kathleen Joel, St. Albans, Herts ; 
Mrs. Johnson, New South Wales; Miss Hilda John- 
son, New South Wales 


Mrs, Champion, 


Miss M. Kem] thorne, Essex 

Miss Margaret Leupp, Kegent’s Park, N.W, 

Miss Elizabeth MacLean, Toronto, Canada; Mis 
Ruby C. Mitchell, Malvern, Melbourne; Master 
Leonard Murray, Kugeley, Stafford ; Master Edward 
Murray, Rugeley, Stafford 

Miss A, M. Newson, Norwich, Norfolk ; Miss Nich 
Nr. Crumpsall; Miss S. E. Northcote, Hambledon 


Surrey. 

Miss Marion Paris, New Milton, Hants; Miss 
Margaret Lorne Perkins, N. Zealand; Miss | 
Porter, Madagascar; Mrs. Pritchard, Leamingtop 
Spa. 


Miss Eva Read, Cardiff, S. Wales: Miss Hilda 
Reed, Malvern, Melbourne ; Miss Kathleen Richards, 
Penarth, S. Wales ; Misses Doris and Norrie Richard. 
son, Windlesham, Surrey ; Mrs. Robertson, Chiswick, 
Middlesex; Miss Helena Robinson, St. Albans, 
Herts; Miss Edith Ross, Bayswater, W. 

Mrs. Boydes Saigers, Armagh, Ireland; Miss Ella 
B. Sargent, N. Zealand; Miss Florence Scudamore, 
Lewisham, S.E.; Mr. J. C. Simpson, Transvaal, 
S. Africa; Miss Kate Stanton, Bristol ; Miss Anni 
Stanton, Bristol 

Miss Florrie Thick, Birmingham; Mr. F. Tomlin. 
son, Derby 

Miss Vandyke. Boscombe, Hants 

Miss Kate Welchman, Anerley, S.! Miss Evelyn 
Westropp, St. Leonards-on-Sea; Miss Gladys Wil 
liams, Weymouth; Miss Kitty Willers, Cambridge 
Miss Beatrice Woodhead, Durban, S. Africa; Ms 
Wright, Windermere, Westmorland 





THE WORLD 


* Little Classics” 
that the 


Masses are 


. is often asserted literary 
| cravings of the satisfied 
by the halfpenny newspaper and the sen- 
ational novel. It would be interesting to 
know how bring this charge 
reconcile it with the fact that cheap editions 
of the masterpieces of the world’s great 
writers are published and sold in hundreds 
of thousands 
Clearly there is a universal demand for 
first-class literature; and, if evidence be 
wanted that this demand 
of waning, it is to be found in the issue 
i 


those who 


shows no sign 


( called ‘‘ Cassell’s Little 
Classics,’’* of which we have received the 
first twenty-five volumes. 
The books attract at once by their 
harming bindings; the text is printed 
idmirably, the type 1s clear and a pleasure 
to read A tasteful book plate is printed 
upon the inside of the cover, and a remark- 
ble feature of each volume is the frontis- 
piece—a portrait of the author done in 
costly and impeccable style. The Intro 
ductions are important feature, the 
value of gathered from the 


a new series 


anothe1 
which may be 


fact that they are written by such well 
nown critics as Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
* + Cassell’s Little Classics.’’ Cassell and Co., Ltd 


7d. net per vol. 
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OF BOOKS 


Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. William Archer 
and Mr. Quiller-Couch. 
Unlike many so-called pocket editions 


the volumes of the ‘ Little Classics” will 
really go into the pocket easily ; yet they are 
large enough to be an adornment to the 
bookshelf, and the two styles of binding— 
a subdued green and a rich orange brown— 
will be found to harmonise well. In an 
age of excellent reprints, the ‘Little 
Classics’ fully justify their publication; 
and their obvious merits can scarcely fail 
to win for them a generous recognition, In 
view of the style in which the volumes are 
produced, the price is remarkable, even it 
these days of cheapness. 


For the Little Ones 

Since its great reformation in June 
Little Folks has been steadily progressing 
and the November number is an advance 
on any of its predecessors, both in stories 
and pictures We heartily recommend this 
magazine to all parents on the k .ok-out for 
sound reading to give to their children. 
The absorbing and sterling character of the 
stories, the high standard of the writing 
the excellence of the pictures, and the healthy 
throughout, place Little 
all other pe riodicals 10! 


tone maintained 
Folks high abov: 
boys and girl 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. Itis 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 


F S Functions of the Liver 

Skin, and Kidne y Natural Means: thus the blood is 

rtful matters, the foundation 

r, Worry, Blood Poisons, &c 

is been taken in the earliest 

nerable instances, prevented 

CAUTION. ramin ¢ ana see that it is marked 
f ( s¢ you have the since 

attery } Vv. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


WORKS, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


- 6, BRANDAUER & Go, Ln, 
: CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 











SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
























| [SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 


Those taking a 


real interest in 
their health and i 
physical develop- ' 


ment should send 
for illustrated 
booklet of exer- 
cises and full 
particulars. 


























(Blakoe’s Patent) 


Pp 
 OEVELOPER 


HE business man— 
| the man who 
| | follows any sedentary 


occupation, needs exercise. From 
a health point of view this 
exercise is necessary. From the 


point of view of convenience this 
exercise should be readily attain- 
able—efficient—easy. The Loop 
Developer provides it. 

Based on the correct principle 
of developing the body by the 
resistance of one set of muscles 
against another—being handy and 
portable—requiring no fixing, and 
being adjustable to the needs of 
the user, the “ Loop” is both effi- 
cient and convenient, and there is 
no danger of overstrain. Five 
minutes’ daily use of the “ Loop” 
keeps the body thoroughly healthy. 
Used and endorsed by the medical 
profession. 


Made of Finest Spring Steel, in Three Strengths: 
Athletes’—Family—Invalids’, 


Price 12/6 


Of all Sports Outfitters, Chemists, etc., oF 
direct, post free, 6d. extra. 


LOOP DEVELOPER CO., 
(Dept. 18), Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 
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FASHION’S FAVOURITES. 
The “Louis” Velveteen 


ooo Od wc 





The “Louis” Chiffon Vel-Duvet. 


Unequalled for Beauty of Appearance and 
Sound Wearing Qualities. 





Be careful to see that every yard is stamped at the bac k with ’ 
name spelled “* LOUIS"—and in no other way—without wh 
none is gen 

If you find any difficulty in obtaining the above, please write t 
the “ MANUFACTURER,” 57, NEWTON ST., PICCADILLY 


MANCHESTER, who will give the name and addres 


nearest Drz ene supplying the Genuine “‘ LOUIS” VELVETEEN 
UVET. 


and VEL- 








“ARETHUSA” JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The “ ARETHUSA” end Be ” TRAINING 
SHIPS prepare poor boys of good canoer for the 
ROYAL NAVY and MERCHANT SERVIC. 

80 Boys each year sent into the wll Nav 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Serv ce. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be 
thankfully received. 

FounvED 1843. President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
Treasurer—W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 4, St. Helen's Place, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REFUCES FOR 
HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


INCORPORATED 1904. 
London Office: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, WC. 
(H. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries) HENRY G. COPELAND. 


























DELIGHTFUL 
EVENINGS 
AT HOME. 


Old and Young of either 
sex will find the greatest enjoy- 
ment in a game of billiards played at home. 
It forms a delightful pastime with the added advantage 
of gentle exercise. Played on Riley's Miniature Tables 
the same is just as exacting as on the large tables 
Riley's Billiard Tables to place on your own dining table from 
7s. 6d. Riley’s Combine Billiard and Dining Tables-con- 
verted in a minute—fron Acad ee 0d. Cash or easy payments, 
These prices include al! ac Carriag ge pa id 
FREE on receipt of postcar ‘full ‘detailec d Illustrate d Catalogue 
of Billiard and Dining Tables, and small or full-sized 
tables and sundries. 
KE. J. RILEY, Ltd., Borough Billiard Werks, ae 
1 S 


London Showrooms: 147, Ald 

























“A firm of world-wide fame.”—THE QuEEN. 


Children’s «+++ « A/@ por dos 
. Madies’ -++-+-+ss 2¢é 
Gentlemen’s «+--+ 36 
HEM STITCHED 


Cheapest —, Ladies’- - - 29 
ever seen.” —Sy/via's Sens 311 


na. 
inson & Cleaver 
Samples and //lus- Ls ine ee i 
trated Price Lists Hai iker e most 
Post Free. beautilu 
Co svt Circus ar. 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Col- 
lars, and Ladies’ Underciothing, atMakers’ Prices. 
ROBINSON & OLEAVER, Ltd. 

(Manufacturers to H.M. The Ki 
36,C., DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST, 
And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
N.B,--All Inquiries for Samples and al! Letter Orders to be sent to Belfast 


























There are 

more enthusiastic 
consumers of Quaker 
Oats in the world 
than there are of all 
other packet foods 
put together. 


That is because Quaker 
Oats is prepared better, 
tastes better and _ nour- 
ishes better. 


And Quaker Oats is so 
delicious, economical and 
easily cooked too! 


** 40 Meals for 6d.” 
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Stevenson, of Beckenham, a favourite with all children, ts to contribute 
a talk every month to these pages. 





PEGGY 


By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON 


children, to a 
Not so very long ago 


\ THAT say you quite 
true story ¢ 





there lived in a house in England two 
Thomas cats; and the name of the elder 
thereof was Smike, and the younger was 
called Sque They were both rather nice 
pussies, and could purr like a motor-car ; 
but, sad to say, Smike—like to certain 
children—was nearly always dirty. The 
reason for this was that he never washed 
himself, whicl foolish, and also rather 
dangerous, and not very nice for boys and 
girls who kissed him But he never minded 


ibout this, and he lived on, dirty and happy. 
ther kind of cat altogether. 
ws with a little red tongue, 


queers was 


He licked hi 


and he washed himself everywhere tongue 
or damp pa uuld reach at least once a 
day 
Good old Squeers ! He deserved liver for 
breakfast and pigeon for tea At least he 
ild have but for one thing. To his 
house ther ie to live a puppy called 
Peggy ; and, at first, she wished she lived 
ere els for Squeers treated her 
ther badly, and encouraged the dirty Smike 
to do th They never scratched her, 
tor even cats know that no real gentleman 
ever scrat lady But they smacked 
her with heavy velvety paws, and seemed 
to quite enjoy iffiing het Peggy bore it 
very well indeed, though once or twice she 
told herself much she wished each of 
the cats wa kitten again and lived in a 
house where there were two full-sized nasty 
8S who would teach them behaviour 
But she never allowed het feclings to get 


the better of her; and she even learnt all 
she could from the two The clean 
Squeers seemed to her just the person to 
take for a private tutor; and there was 
one thing she learnt from him that led me 
to tell you this story. Dogs do not asa 
rule wash themselves like cats. But Peggy 
watched Squeers wash, and she was fasci- 
nated by all she saw. Soon she even began 
clumsily to lick her own paws and to rub her 
face against them. This rather disgusted 
the dirty Smike, who was by no means sure 
he was not being insulted. But it pleased 
Squeers immensely, and he gave himself 
extraordinary washes to show how a real 
wash should be managed. Peggy noticed 
carefully and copied as closely as possible. 
Soon it was clear she was getting on, and 
in a few weeks she was nearly as perfect as 
She splendidly ; 


cats. 


Squeers. just improved 


and I believe—though I am not quite 
sure—that on the first morning Peggy 


washed successfully behind her cars thev 
were both so pleased that they went for half 
a day’s outing in the next garden but three, 
where the rabbits were kept 

Squeers and Smike have since gone where 
they have no dogs to cuff, but Peggy is still 
alive, and each day she washes herself as 
his seems to me quite 
read _ this 
moral. In 


Squeers taught her 
splendid ; and surely all who 
tale can see quite a splendid 
this world there are three kinds of children— 
those, like Smike, who never really wash 
properly ; those who wash just enough for 
you to sce they have only half done it ; and 


those who wash, like Squeers, with a real, 



























































right-down magnificent out-and-out clean- 
everywhere kind of wash. Which do you 
imitate ? Peggy might have copied Smike, 
and gone dirty all the days of her life. But, 
instead, she set herself to imitate that 
extraordinarily clean pussy and king of 
perfect washers called Squeers. So, to-day, 
she is superior to other dogs in that, first, 
she washes herself all over scientifically, and, 
second, she washes well. Who is going to 
be beaten by a dog called Peggy ? Some 
children are being beaten by her already— 
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those who have high-water marks, whose 
nails are nearly always in half mourning, 
and who look as though they have kissed 
coal and been kissed back. Try and be 
different from these. God created water, 
and He helped men to make soap so that 
all children should be as clean as possible; 
and when they are really out-and-out clean 
He is pleased, for they are making His beauti- 
ful world a brighter and a nicer place to live in 
So let us all learn to wash at least as well 
as Peggy, and let us try always to be clean. 
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AMONG THE PINES 


By EMILY HUNTLEY 


HE sleeping time of the year has 


come. In the woodlands the oaks 
and beeches, and elms are sleeping, and 
sap has ceased to flow. The life of the 


tree has withdrawn itself from air and sun- 
light into the silent 
places of its own 
being 

Yet there are hills 
still clothed in living 
green, there are 
woodlands where no 
leaf has fallen since 
the long past spring- 
time ; the pines and 
firs will stand patient 
and firm, each with 
its sombre 
mantle closely folded 
round it, through all 
the winter days. 
What should we do 
without the 
greens which make 
all the land beautiful 
in winter-time ? 

The pines are the 


green 


evecr- 


aristocrats of the 
tree world Other 
trees may change 
habits with 


changing climate or 


their 


season; the _ pines 
still keep the cus- 
toms of the ancient 
world 


In days of scarcity A WALK THR 


(Phot Miceli and Ridley, Bournemouth.) 


JUGH THE PINES 


the thrifty oaks and beeches may be con- 
tent to stand naked and bare to the 
world; the stately pines wear a garment 
of texture so fine, and pattern so plain 
that no changing circumstances make a 
new coat necessary. 
Look at those needle- 
like leaves ; see how 
closely they are 
bound in pairs to 
the branches. No 
storm can tear those 
neither can snow 
find a surface there 
to break with its 
weight. 

In spring the 
‘vulgar trees will 
hasten to deck them- 
selves in showy gar- 
ments of tender pink 
and vivid green ; but 


A ee, 


ee ee 9 


only those who have 
the seeing eye will 
note where the fresh 
green bursts on the 
dark pine branches 
and only a few will 
see when the 
needles”’ fall to 
make a fresh cover- 
ing for the pine 
forest floor. Yet 
the sombre garment 
of the pine tree 1s 
without 1ts 
In the 


never 
ornaments 
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springtime there is the new soft brown of the 
clustered catkins bearing showers of pollen 
which will wrap the woods in a golden haze 
when the breeze blows softly. Have you ever 


seen the catkins of the pine? If you walk 


through the woods next June, your feet will 
sink in a covering of little brown scaly rolls 
which the wind will blow into heaps by 
the pine trunks These are the catkins 
hit h have done their work But far above 
your heads, if you look carefully, you will 
ee little crim: tips like jewels on a quiet 
dress. Those are the baby cones which have 
sht the precious pollen which wakes 
the hidden seeds to life. All through the 
mer days the cones will grow bigger, 

nd the baby seeds clinging to the little 
scales will riper But the pines will be 
» hurry t t their children out into 

é rid. Other trees might be content to 
tter their sceds after one short summer 


f preparation; the nobler race of pines 


ll take time Their children must be 
fitted to live out a noble heritage and do 
lit to the istoms of their ancestors. 
\nd so, for two or three, or even tour years, 
will live in the brown cone cradle 
learn ho to endure days of sun or 
storm Then the lose scales will open, and 
little seed ll say “ good-bye ”’ to the 
twin-brother it has lived with so long 


nd sail away on its single wing to live its 
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will some day lift it on high once more? 
How many summers and winters it will 
have to stretch and struggle towards the 
light before its trunk will grow straight and 
tall, and it will hear the music of the wind 
in its branches ! 

The life of the pine tree is not selfish. In 
every twig it has stored up hidden fire, and 
all through the winter days the dry pine 
branches will crackle in cheerful fires. In 
lands far away woodsmen will sit at night 
round the blazing pine logs, and tell each 
other of the homeland where the oaks and 
beeches grow. All the year long, ships are 
sailing the sea laden with pine wood from 
the forests of the Northland, and that 
wood makes our tables and desks, and 
even the matches that light our fires. The 
pine has a gift for the children, too. Cones 
are pretty things, and the pine-wood floor 
is covered with them; so the laughter of 
children, filling their baskets and barrows 
with cones, often rings through the silent 
woods, and rings, too, round the fireside at 
home, where the cones crackle merrily in 
the blaze. 

But when the great pine tree’s life is 
ended, it will give itself, the noblest gift 
of all. Some day the woodman will mark 
out the straightest trunk in the wood, then 
the sound of the axe will ring, and the great 
tree will lie low. But when the glory of 
green mantle and branch and living cone 
is all gone, the long, straight trunk will 
remain. And because it grew straight for 
the sunlight, without turn or twist, it will 
make the mast for a noble ship to carry 
men from land to land. 
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THE HOME OF THE KING 


life in the world We wonder, do the 
m dark the little seed lies in its 
bed? D it long again to see the 
light and | its cone cradle far on 
igh? Or does there wake some feeling 
that in its liie there are powers which 
t + 
By HAROLD 
tian othe I went to see the home 
of the Kir t Sandringham Perhaps 
ive olter ndered what it is really like 
Well, the best tl ng and most important 
ng about it is that it 7s a home—a real 
English home vithout any of that terrible 
ness and solemnity of Buckingham 
falace whicl vays make one feel, ‘ Oh, 
v glad the Ki nd Qucen must be when 
get vay from it!’ 


MURRAY 


If ever you are staying at Hunstanton 
for the holidays, and run over to Sandring- 
ham, you will soon understand why the King 
loves his home there so much. It is just 
because there is no stiffness and formality 
and State ceremonial, and he can here forget 
his crown, so to speak, and move about 
among his tenants like any ordinary country 
squire. ‘‘ Bless you, we don’t make any 
more fuss on him than if he were any other 


































































gentleman,’’ said an old woman to me 
asked her about the King 
“And as for her Majesty, why 


when I and 
Queen. 
she loves to do little jobs on the farm, 
and I’ve seen her go across the fields more'n 
once dressed as a dairymaid !”’ 

Of course, Sandringham House is a very 
big building. It was bought by the King 
when he was Prince of Wales, for £220,000. 
It looks 


with 


beautiful, 
which the 


very new and very 


gardens all round it in 
King and Queen take just as much pride 


and interest as 


you may do in your 
little plots. One of the most delightful 
gardens I have ever seen is the Queen’s 


wild-flower garden, and in her Majesty’s 


kitchen scores of 
different varieties of 
When I 


many stories of the goodness of the 


garden you can count 


old-fashioned flowers 


was at Sandringham I heard 
King 
nd Queen to the old folk who live near 
In one 


helped an old 
stocking 


their home cottage the Queen has 


lady in the knitting of a 
In another she has sat by the 
bedside of a 
her Majesty saw an old 
with a loaf of bread 


with a and a 


sick labourer. One morning 


woman, burdened 
one arm and 


bundle of 


under 
cabbage sticks 
under the other, trying to get over a stile 
“You can’t get over with those things in 
your “Let me 


help you.” And there was the first lady 


hands,” said the Queen. 


” 
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in the land holding the cabbage and the 
loaf while the old lady _ got 
safety ! 


over it 


The first thing I saw, when I got to Sand- 
ringham, was the pretty little church where 
many Kings and Queens have worshipped 
things 


Inside the church 


which remind you that royal people have 


you can see 


to bear troubles just the same as you 
or I. There is, for instance, a beautiful 
brass lectern, with these words on itt: 
To the glory of God A thank. 


offering for His mercy. December 4, 187! 
Alexandra. ‘When I trouble | 
called upon the Lord, and He heard me.’” 
Our Queen had that put there in memory 
when the 


was In 


of those sad December days 
Prince of Wales lay on what was thought 
to be his dying bed, and Victoria 


the Good hastened to Sandringham to help 


when 


to nurse her son 
other interesting 


things to be seen at Sandringham, including 


There are many very 
the Queen’s model dairy, where dairy work 
is carried on under perfect conditions. One 
thing that interested me much was 
that all the the house 
stables, and kennels, and even the church 
are kept exactly half an hour fast! This 
is a curious fancy of the King and I 


very 


to hear clocks in 


suppose it means that everybody on the 


premises is always punctual. 











































HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by ‘* ALISON” 


Y DEAR COMPANIONS, 
M In my schooldays, when we wanted 
to say that anything was very nice, we 
iI remember, to say it was ** per- 


usea 


fectly delicious Do you think I may 
be allowed to use that bit of slang about 
the arrival of the first batch of letters 
from you? It was really delightful to have 
such a number of coupons filled in. The 


one disappointment was that every one of 
you had not sent a letter at the same time. 


You see, I want to get to know all of you 
is far as possible, and letters will help me 
very much ; ides, I want to quote from 
some of them here, so that the pages may 


in of friendship between 
send in the coupons do 


be a link in tl 
us. So when 
try to send letter with them. Perhaps 
those who sent in in September without a 
letter will write when they have time. You 
can never send me too many letters. We 
shall all love to know what each one is 
doing at work, at school, or at play. 

You will have received your certificates 
long ago. How do you like them ? 

By the way ll you put your full Chris- 
tian names on the coupons? I have one 


in my hand which has only “F.” before 
the surname, so I don’t know if this Com- 
panion is a boy or girl. But one thing I 
do know, F. Toon, and that is something 
about the district in which you live. Do 
you know Coates Hall, near Stone? One 
of the loveliest holidays I ever had as a 
child was spent there, with my father, 
mother, and brothers. It was a school 
for boys then, but they were all away when 
we went. We used to find such beautiful 
ferns there in the fields and lanes; the 
Hart’s-tongue, I remember, was quite 
common, and grew all over the pathway 
in places. Is it growing there like that 
now? Will you not write and tell me 
about it as it is to-day ? 

There was not much time, Marguerite 
Brierley, for me to get a letter to you 
while you were at your grandmamma’s, 
but I hope it arrived before you left. I 
am so glad she is interested in our ‘* Corner.”’ 
Is Blackpool a nice place to live in ? 

Thank you, Madge Ward, for your kind 
promise of more letters soon ; I am looking 
forward with pleasure. I feel sure that we 
shall have the success that you hope for 
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in our ‘“‘Corner.’’ The longest letter of all 
is from Winifred Topliss. You are not a 
bit too old to be a Companion, Winnie. 
[The same post that brought your letter 
brought me a coupon from Adeline Pearson 
who is seventeen. I hope you big people 
will help in lots of ways by-and-by. It 
was nice to have your letter, Winnie, and 
to hear all about your interesting holiday 
trips. I have heard lots about Weston- 
super-Mare, but have never been there 
You must have been interested in the Cabot 
Tower, in Bristol. Was there anything 
like the excitement when Sebastian Cabot 
sailed westward from Bristol, I wonder 
that there was in England and France 
when Latham set out to fly across the 
Channel? You are very fortunate in going 
to such a good school; it has a fine reputa- 
tion. You and the present girls have some- 
thing to live up to. 
pass her matriculation this time. Did you 
get my letter ? 

In sorting the coupons I find we have 
already members in Scotland and Ireland 
as well as in England. I hope they will 
write us some long letters soon. William 
Allison Latham is our Dublin member ; 
we should like to hear from him before 
long. So far, our oldest Companion is 
seventeen years of age, and the youngest, 
Mona Spence and Winifred Marten, are nine 
Next month 
record. 

Do you not think it would be pleasant 
if we could have photographs of some 


I hope your sister will 


perhaps, we shall beat this 


Companions in these pages ? Would some 


of you like to send pictures to me ? 


Competitions 


Let me tell you about the November 
and December competitions. I am announ 
ing the December one now, so that you will 
have more time to think about it than 
if it were announced in the December 
QUIVER, and also so that there may be 
a chance for readers who do not get the 
magazine very early 

By January 1st I want those of you who 
are poetical—and lots of you are, I am 
quite sure—to send me the nicest verses 
you can write on “ Winter.’’ There is no 
rule as to metre or number of the verses, but 
the lines must be original. This is for boys 


and girls over fourteen Those who are 


under that are may try the poetry if they 
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like, or they may write the best letter they 
are capable of on ‘‘ How I Spent Christmas 
Day.’’ The letter should be addressed to 
me, and should not contain more than three 
hundred words There will be beautiful 
book prizes in both sections, and I hope 
there will be a great many competitors. 
Now for November. We are almost at 
the end of the year, you see, and everyone 
of us, on looking back, remembers some 
of its days especially ; they were the Red- 
Just think which 
was the most memorably happy day of the 
year to you, and write to tell me the How 
When and Where of it—all about it, in 
fact. You can get a good account of such 
a day in from four to five hundred words 
Even the 


letter Days, as we Say. 


or less, if you think carefully 
very youngest can try this competition 
and prizes will be given to the best letter 
from those over fourteen, and for those 
who are not yet so old. You won't forget 
that neatness and nice writing count for 
much in these competitions, will you ? And 
there are two rules to be observed: 

1. All envelopes must be marked across 
the top left-hand corner with the word 
“ Competition.” 

2. Each letter or poem must bear the 
name, age, and address of the competitor 

I am hoping to receive a great pile of 
envelopes, and I have not a doubt that 
they will contain many beautiful letters and 
some dainty verses. I believe that nearly 
all boys and girls love poetry, and often 
attempt to write it, though perhaps they 
do not let others know. The last day for 
receiving the November competition letters 
please remember, is December 7th. You 
will be able, therefore, to get them written 
before the excitement of the ‘“‘ breaking 
up ”’ comes 

I do want a lot of the pages in my Com- 
panions’ Register to be filled up quickly 
Do not let me be disappointed 

With greetings to each and all 

Believe me to be 
Your friend, 
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The Matchless Restorer of Slenderness. 


























The Diet Question. 


D t for 1 t longer 
st in the belief that stout 

n be cured by depriving 
body of nourishment It 
true that partial starvation 

ny O1 lown through sheer weakness, 

hat 1s t} disease of obesity. The 

decrease of weight from any cause requires 

t Stat f t system should be kept up to 

t pitel to say——-not starved and drugged 


ls ited int ndit 


ion of extreme debility. 


Antipon and Nutrition. 


Phe Antip n treatment presupposes a good appt 
te. If there is anything wrong with the digestive 
' s Antip ls remedy matters. It is a 
t the hig st order—one that has earned the 
est praise of t sands. It gives a keen edge 
e appetit promotes digestion and assists 
ion rhis s ld always be borne in mind 
\ tipon has tl nique virtue of eradicating 
ndeney to run to fat, the wholesome food 
1, Whether during or after the reducing treat 
nit t ret the cure, nor cause any recur 
sence of th I dition, 












rel 
SSS 
Young, yet Fat. The Muscles and Limbs. 
Ye How dreadful it is for a lady not yet thirty to This thorough nourishment of the body is essen- 
7 1erself putting on flesh every day! At thirty a tial to proper muscular development. When the 
1 should be at her best; but when symptoms muscles are flabby with too much fat, shapeliness 
t develop she is in danger of limb and beauty of contour are out of the ques- 
f ity of figure, but the charms tion. Antipon, by removing the excess fat from 
fp of face and a radiant complexion. all parts, and helping in the speedy making of new 
\ to get rapidly fatter first asserts muscular fibre (through the enrichment of the 
lf » delay in procuring a bottle blood from wholesome, well-assimilated food), soon 
f Antipon from tl emist or stores. Perhaps that puts new beauty into the limbs and strength and 
single bottle will d ill that is necessary without firmness into all parts of the frame. The improve- 
ther treatment It has certainly done so in’ ment is wonderful; every movement is easy and 
1 ils of cases graceful, the step elastic, and poise of body perfect. 
h Secret of Antipon. Reduction of Weight. 
° I reason of the supremacy of Antipon as a The reduction is in every case a certainty. Much 
f t t roots out of the system depends, however, on the Reree of obesity. There 
sive fat is a decrease varying between 
f just re- : 8 oz. and 3 Ib. within a day and 
I . ef or . . “ . 
; t or At the H alth. Strength : a night of the first dose. In 
; : rage : Beauty & : : 
time, it quickly banishes ae cases of extreme obesity the 
t 10leson 1 super Grace reduction may exceed the latter 
: be? 8 rmanent ° Sepa, es ace see 
r s deposits re the permanently figure. With every day’s diminu- 
f loss uty restores tion of weight there is an in- 
alth crease of strength, buoyancy, 
, , Sienderness and bodily comfort, and as soon 
; Lasting Youth. with as the subject is satisfied that 
A lady or gentile: ion hae the reduction is sufficient, the 
mn a hottl , f Anti Perfect doses may cease for good—the 
, md 1 ormal Proportions cure is complete. 
S ible to re 
fat; a verfect A \ ital Matter. 
ex : : t con- Stout persons too often ig- 
: Ang rad. tgyr- sagen e nore the fact that their con- 
‘ antipon 1s th dition is one of great danger, 
ese — = on account of the internal fatty 
ee i suppl deposits which impregnate and 


surround the vital organs, thus 
interfering with the very main- 
spring of life and health. The 
heart, liver, kidneys, and lungs 
= are often all more or less 
Ambyjbore— affected, and a little extra 
physical effort is often produc- 
tive of very distressing results. 
That Antipon effectually removes the excess fat, 
leaving the organs free to perform their allotted 
functions in the natural way, is, of course, of 
priceless benefit to the general health. 


Conclusion. 

To be slender, well-formed, strong, and healthy 
is possible to all stout people who will give Antipon 
the single bottle trial it deserves. That quantity is, 
in any case, ample to prove its immense value, both 
as a fat-reducer and a tonic. Antipon contains none 
but pure and quite harmless vegetable substances in 
is very pleasant to the palate, appetising 
and has no discomforting after- 


solution ; 
and refreshing ; 
effects. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, etc., or, in the event of diffi- 
culty, may be had (on remitting amount), carriage 
paid, privately packed, direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
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NEW ‘FULL COMPASS’ 
‘COMBINATION AUTOPIANOS’ 












































Think what it means to you 


to have a lifelong friend and companion that brings harmony into your daily 
life, that cheers you up when strife, duty, and cares weigh upon you, and 
that responds to your subtle feelings and wishes. Such a highly esteemed 
companion is to be found in the “ Kastner” 


AUTOPIANO 


which is ever ready to provide the most delightful hours for yourself, family, 
and friends. There is nothing so charming and elevating as perfect music, 
which you yourself can now produce by the “ Full 
Compass” Kastner ‘ Autopianos,” which, owing 
to the patent and exclusive Self-Acting Music 
Guide, are the only instruments that are perfect, 
and remain so. Every note of the key-board is 
now played pneumatically ; absolutely true and 
most complete rolls, arranged as written by the 
composer ,; no rearrangement, no discords, no 
leakage, no harshness of sound, no mechanical 
accenting devices, no electrical appliances, no 
heavy tempo-lever or pointer, no flabby stroke— 
but individual ‘“ Soloist” device, patent flexible 
fingers, patent Reliance Motor, patent Convex 
and Combination Trackerboard, metal tubes, ete. 
Enormous Music-roil Library, 65 note and_ full 





ae as compass. ‘The twenty models of the “ Autopiano” 
Patent Self-Acting can also be played by hand, and represent as 
Music Guide. ordinary pianos the most modern and _ artistic 


instruments, guaranteed for 10 years. For your 
protection insist upon seeing the names “ Autopiano” and “ Kastner” on the 
fallboard. 
If you have an ordinary piano or other instruments which you rarely 
use, why not exchange the same for a “ Kastner Autopiano,” which costs you 
little more and yields endless pleasure ? 


Kindly call to hear the “ Autopiano,” or write for “ Full Compass ” 
Catalogue 3. Special facilities for customers unable to visit us. 


KASTNER & CoO., Ltd., 


34, 35, & 36, MARCARET ST. (Cavendish Sq. Corner), LONDON W. 


(Second turning on left going from Oxford Circus towards Queen's Hal 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


NOVEMBER 7th, PAUL A PRISONER— 
THE SHIPWRECK 


A i, 27—*xxv0ii. 10 
Points TO EMPHASISE, 1) Paul's faith and 
assurance. (2) How his faith was justified. 
3) The incident of the viper and its effect on 

the peof le. 3) Paul the healer. 


The Master's Business 

TO one can read the wonderful story 
N of the Apostle Paul without realising 
how eagerly he pursued his Master’s business. 
On sea or land, in storm or in calm, with a 
few men or in a large company, it was always 
the same—ever on the look out for souls. 
He had the missionary spirit, if ever man 
had. 

Something of the same spirit animated 
the Rev. E. P. Scott, who, while labouring 
as a missionary in India, saw in the street 
one of the strangest-looking heathen his eyes 


had ever beheld On inquiry he found 
that he was a representative of one of the 
inland tribes, living in the mountain districts, 
who, for the purposes of trade, occasion- 


ally came down from their remote fast- 
nesses. He learned also, upon _ further 
investigation, that the Gospel had never 
been prea hed to these people, and that it 
was very hazardous to venture among them 
Decause of their murderous propensities. 
Stirred with earnest desire to make known 

d tribes the message of 
salvation, and after asking divine direction, 
he packed a few belongings into a bag, took 
his violin, with which he was accustomed 
to sing, and set off in the direction of the 


to these neglects 


Macedonian cry As he bade his fellow- 
missionaries farewell, they said, ‘‘ We shall 
never see you again. It is madness for you 
to go.” But he simply replied, ‘“‘I must 
preach Jesus to them.” 

After travelling for two days without 
meeting anyone, Mr. Scott found himself 
iddenly surrounded by a crowd of savages. 
Every spear was instantly pointed at his 


re Expecting that every minute might 
his last, Mr. Scott drew forth his violin, 
nd with closed eyes began to sing and play: 


g 

A power of Jesu’s name ! 
fall; 

B g rth the royal diadem, 


A rown Him Lord of all.” 


Being afraid to open his eyes, he sang a few 
and ile singing the stanza 





“Let every kindred, every tribe, 
On this terrestrial ball, 
Io Him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown Him Lord of all,” 


he opened his eyes to see what the wild 
Savages were going to do. To his surprise, 
the spears had dropped from their hands 
and big tears were rolling down their cheeks. 

These men afterwards invited Mr. Scott 
to their homes, and for two and a half years 
he laboured amongst them. At last failing 
health compelled him to return to his own 
country, and as the missionary took his 
departure the people followed him for thirty 
miles. 

“Oh, missionary,” they said, ‘‘ come back 
to us again! There are tribes beyond that 
never heard the Gospel.” 

Later on Mr. Scott returned to them, faith- 
fully preaching the Gospel till his Lord called 
him home. That is the enthusiasm that 
achieves great things. 


NOVEMBER 4th PAUL A PRISONER— 
IN ROME 
Acts *xvtit, I1-31 
Points TO EmpnHASIsE. (1) Paul preaching to the 
Jews. (2) The effect on those who listened 
to him. (3) The apostle’s house the centre 
of an active propaganda. 

The Two Classes—Believers and Unbelievers 
THE experience of the Apostle Paul, when he 
preached about Jesus Christ to the Jews at 
Rome, was similar to that of every other 
messenger of the Gospel, before and since. 
Some believed ; others refused to believe. 

“In my college life,’’ said Dr. Pierson at a 
recent meeting, “ there were two young men 
who were mightily moved by the Spirit of 
God on the same night. They walked down 
to the chaplain’s house, intending to go in 
and converse with him, and then in prayer 
to surrender to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
When they got to the gate, one said to the 
other, ‘ Jim, I think I won't go in,’ and he 
resisted all persuasions, and parted at the 
gate. 

“The man that went in and surrendered 
to Christ that night is one of the mightiest 
ministers of Christ in America to-day. The 
one that parted with him at the gate went 
into drink, into gambling and sensuality, 
went down to Cuba, and was identified 
there with some rebellion, when he was 


































































shot. and died in the midst of his sins. They 
parted for eternity at the gateway of the 
chaplain’s house, and each man’s future 
depended on the decision made at that 
moment.” 
An Opportunity Lost 

The seeker after souls never lets slip an 
opportunity. Paul ever alive to the 
necessity of winning men. “ My husband 
was greatly impressed by the service last 
night,’’ said a lady one day to a Christian 
worker, ‘‘and said that he would come 
down to your office and see you this morn- 


was 


ing. Did he come?” “ Yes,’ replied the 
gentleman addressed. ‘‘ And what did he 
say?” ‘‘Why, he just asked the price 


of brass, and talked around a little.” ‘“ Oh,” 
said the wife, ‘“‘ that was just an excuse for 


coming ; but what did you say?” ‘“‘Iam 
sorry to say that all I talked about was 
brass, too.’’ 

What a wasted opportunity, and what 


a lesson to the soul-winner to be always on 
the look out for every chance of pressing 
home the necessity of salvation! No wonde1 
the gentleman added, ‘‘ That was a lesson 
to me which I can never forget.” 


PAUL’S STORY OF HIS 
LIFE 


2 Corinthians xi. 21—xsli. 10 


NOVEMBER 2lst. 


POINTS TO 
the service of Christ. 
flesh '’ and its purpose 
grace, 


EMPHASISE. (1) Paul's sufferings in 
(2) The ‘‘thorn in the 
3) The all-sufficient 


Always Rejoicing 
Pauv’s advice to Christians is to “ Rejoice 
always,”’ and his own life was a typical 
example of the happy, trusting believer 
The apostle suffered more than most men, 
but he was never grumbling or discontented. 
The unhappy Christian is a poor recom 
mendation of Christianity. It is better to 
be like the herd-boy who, according to a 
German story, was always joyous, and who 


sang so loudly that the surrounding hills 
echoed back his song. One morning the 


king, who was out on a hunting expedition, 
spoke to him and said, ‘* Why are you so 
happy, dear little one ?”’ ‘‘ Why should I 


x) 
= 7 
oo) 
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“Our king is not richer 
than I.’”’ ‘“ Indeed,’ said the king; “ tel 
me of your great possessions.”’ The lad 
answered, ‘‘ The sun in the bright blue sky 
shines as brightly upon me as upon the king 
The flowers upon the mountain, and the 
grass in the valley grow and bloom to gladden 
my sight as well as his. I would not take 
all the money in the world for my hands; 
my eyes are of more value than all the 
precious stones on earth ; I have food and 
clothing, too. Am I not therefore as rich 
as the king?”’ ‘ You are right,” said the 


not be ?”’ he said. 


king, with a laugh, ‘but your greatest 
treasure is a contented heart. Keep itso 


and you will always be happy.” 


NOVEMBER 28th. WORLD'S TEMPERANCE 
SUNDAY 


Romans atv, 10~—21 


Points TO EMpHasise. (1) They responsibility of 


each individual. (2) The live of safety. 
A Safe Guide 
A SENTENCE taken from one of Mrs. Wes 


ley’s letters to John Wesley when he was 
at college is worth remembering when we 
think of what path to follow under tempta- 
tion: ‘‘ Would you judge of the lawfulness 
or the unlawfulness of a pleasure, take this 
rule—Whatever weakens your reason, im- 
pairs the tenderness of your conscience 
obscures your sense of God, or takes off the 
relish of spiritual things ; whatever increases 
the authority of your body over your mind— 
that thing, to you, is sin.” 

A few years ago, Dr. Lorenz, the great 
Austrian surgeon, visited America, and ata 
banquet given in his honour in New York 
City he made some remarks which deserve 
to be pondered by all who think that they 
can safely tamper with strong drink. This 
is what he said: ‘‘I cannot say that I ama 
temperance agitator, but I am a surgeon 
My success depends upon my brains being 
clear, my muscles firm, and my nerves steady 
No one can take alcoholic liquors without 
blunting these physical powers, which I must 
keep always on edge. As a surgeon I must 
not drink.” 
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particular, 
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described 


il Dis- 
ay, it is 


the cure 
ess which 


invalids of both 


being evinced by 
work of Mr 


sexes, as well as by 


yr Eugen Sandow at his Institute of Curative 
Cu a St. James’s Street, London, S.W., and by correspondence with sufferers in all 
Great | 2 the Colonies, and abroad, has led to tne preparation of this special article for 

UT 

rh ar iny people afflicted with illness «r delicacy who have heard of the wonderfu: 
1 P Mr. Eugen Sandow in the cure of illness without drug irksome diet restrictions, 

h to learn something definite about his methods in order that they may decide 
’ rative Physical Culture would be advisable in their own cases, that we feel 

be much appreciated by reason of its great importance, 

PON all sides one hears of benefits arises from the disturbance of the natural 
received by people, both young healthy functions of the body. Thus it is 
ind old, of either sex, and in all that chest complaints, digestive troubles, uric 
of life om the “Sandow Treat- acid complications, weakness of the heart’s 

There has not often before been action and circulatory disorders, as well as 
ject h has received so much_ the hundred and one ailments which arise 
as that paid during recent times from nervous weakness and breakdown, are 

e Press to the work of Mr. Sandow equally amenable to the Scientific Exercise 

e band physical culture experts Cure. 

he has gathered around him at that The men or women who were veritable 
il establishment, the Sandow Insti- wrecks, whose digestive organs refused to 

S n St. James’s 








perform their duties, 
whose nervous weak- 
nesses be OL are d de- 
scription, whose ap- 
petites were nul, 
whose night watches 
were made  miser- 
able by lack of sleep, 
and who were re- 
duced to a perpetual 
nightmare of depres- 
sion, who are to-day 
healthy and strong, 
hearty eaters, sound 
sleepers, thorough 


enjoyers of life, as a 


result of the adoption <¢ 


by Eugen Sandow 


thousands. Let us then inquire for a moment 
into the ways and means by which all this has 
Chere is still an idea 
abroad that Curative Physical Culture in- 
volves violent or protra ted exercise. 
Take the instance 


been brought about. 


s! 


of the man or woman 
digestive systems are both in a bad state, 
and see what the treatment means in such a 
which are not arranged 
but are chosen by Mr. 


case. The exert ise Ss, 
upon any set rule, 


Sandow to meet the requirements of each 
patient's individual case, are carried out in 
complete privacy either at the Sandow Insti- 
tute or in the patient’s own home. 
have a double effect and intention, and are 
skilfully and scientifically designed, not only 
to strengthen weak organs, and to build up 
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the fabric of the bog 
as a whole, but cop. 
currently they ¢. 
courage concentr. 
tion of the mind ay 
the building up | 
the will power, | 
this latter point Mr 
Sandow places greg 
importance. 

In every instan 
the eXECrcises ar 


Se carefully — graduat 


| men to study M 
ut medicine, The reat exponent to exactly accor 
with a living n ‘ with the strengt 


and condition of th 
patient, and there is no possibility of a strai 
How carefully Mr. Sandow regulates this: 
the requir¢ ments of the most delicate me 
women, and children may be gathered fro: 
the interesting fact that medical men 4 
regularly sending /eart cases to him forh 
treatment. Indeed, physical exercise as 
ducted by Mr. Sandow is rapidly becomx 
recognised as the safest and surest meth 
in which not only the more frequently m 
with digestive, “nervous, and function 
disorders can be remedied, but even th 
most delicate and vital organ, the hea 
may be restored to health and a nom 
condition when it has become weak, dilate 
or fatty. 

In the cases of delicate children 
Sandow’s system works wonders. Anam 
girls, weedy boys, girls who have develop 
curvature of the spine, can all be built up 
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to sturdy children, of whom 
be proud, and who will 
the road of life with a 


advantage than would 


a few months in 
their pare nts may 
themselves start 
hundredfold greater 
have been the case without Mr. Sandow’s help. 
lo the man who has led a strenuous life, 
either at home or in one of the services 
abroad, and who at the age of forty-five or 
fifty naturally looks forward to a healthy 
middle age, but finds, as so many do, that 
his vigour is distinctly on the wane, that the 
trials to which he has subjected his system 
either work or pleasure 
are now beginn n to have 


> 


a marked effect upon his 


health and strength, Mr. 
Sandow and his science 
are invaluable Che class 
which we allude in par- 
ticular includes the retired 
military or naval officer, 
the members of l and 
d plomati st cs, as 
vell as the successful 
business ol Dp fessional 
whose | ny as been 
good, and whose occupa- 
tion has been h as to 
preclude him follow- 
e those healt! pursuits 
vhich would h; ( done 
h to prevent the wear 
d_ teat to hich his 
gestive d nervous 
systems have « ecessity 
bet subjected Chere is 
Oo other vy vhich 
youth may hye ‘ surely 
and pleasantl, ta ned 
portion of M Sandow’s 
patients are nie and 
women betwee the ages } a 
yf fortv-five a d tyefive 
while man elde people, right up to 
eighty and eighty-five vears of age, have 
found that t] no reason why good 
health and al ‘ de tbl measure ot vigrour 
£ 
should not be att ed cht up to the close 
of life as the re It of a gentle course of 
( rative Ph < ( ure 
Mr. Sandow never s lggests that scientific 
exercise is a e-all, but the field of its 
service for H tl so wide that one 


hot attemp hort article to cover 
even a small part the range of illnesses 
with which Mr. Sandow is daily dealing 
' Whatever mi be the trouble suffered, it 
'S certainly worth a patient's while to pay 
a4 Visit to St lamec’« Street d have a 
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personal interview with Mr. Sandow, or to 
write him fully about the complaint. There 
need be no hesitation on an _ inquirer’s 
behalf to take advantage of Mr. Sandow’s 
invitation to consult him without involving 
any fee or obligation to subsequently take 
treatment. Mr. Sandow is always pleased 
to consider a visitor’s case and to give a 
candid opinion as to whether it is suitable 
for exercise treatment. 

Mr. Sandow proudly lays claim to the 
fact that under his method a greater pro- 
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Warwick } kes, Manchester. 


portion of cures ts brought about than by 
any other known treatment of illness. Some 
while back Truth Newspaper organised a 
searching investigation into the records of 
which had been treated by Mr. 
Sandow, with the result that it was dis- 
covered that the phenomenal percentage of 
99 cases out of every 100 accepted for 
treatment had received substantial benefit, 
and that 94 in every too had entirely 
achieved the object for which Mr. Sandow 
hese figures are in 


Cases 


had been consulted. 

themselves remarkable, but assume an even 
greater importance when one rcalises that 
the patients were in many cases those 


whose illnesses were of a serious and even 
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the fabric of the body 
as a whole, but con- 
currently they en- 


courage concentra- 


tion of the mind and 
the building up of 
the will power. — Ip 


this latter point Mr, 
Sandow places great 
importance. 


In every instance 


MEDICAL INTEREST IN THE MEDICINELESS CURE the EXCrCISeS — are 
An it gathering of medical men to s Mr. Sa carefully graduated 
method u s without medicine [he great exponent to exactly accord 
phy ‘ ire 1 ee i t re the — 
ust 1is remarks with a living mode with the stre neth 


may 
Let us then inquire for a moment 
into the ways and means by which all this has 


adoption of the 
be 





numbered 


advice giv en 


in 


There is still an idea 


greater fallacy could be. 
woman 
systems are both in a bad state, 


IN 


volves violent or protracted exert ise. 
the instance 
nervous and 


Take 
whose 


FAR 


The 


abroad that Curative Physical Culture in- 


No 


what the treatment means in such a 
le exercises, which are not arranged 
upon any set rule, but are chosen by Mr. 
Sandow to meet the requirements of each 
patient’s individual case, are carried out in 
complete privacy either at the Sandow Insti- 
in the patient’s own home. 
a double effect and intention, and are 
skilfully and scientifically designed, not only 
to strengthen weak organs, and to build up 
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and condition of the 
patient, and there is no possibility of a strain, 
How carefully Mr. Sandow regulates this to 
the requirements of the most delicate men, 
women, and children may be gathered from 
the interesting fact that medical men are 
regularly sending /earvt cases to him for his 
treatment. Indeed, physical exercise as con- 
ducted by Mr. Sandow is rapidly becoming 
recognised as the safest and surest method 
in which not only the more frequently met 


with digestive, nervous, and functional 
disorders can be remedied, but even that 
most delicate and vital organ, the _ heart, 
may be restored to health and a_ normal 


condition when it has become weak, dilated, 
or fatty. 

In the delicate 
Sandow’s system works wonders. 


children Mr 
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cases ol 
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few months into sturdy children, of w hom 
their parents may b proud, and who will 
themselves start on th road of life with a 
hundredfold greater advantage than would 
have been the case without Mr. Sandow’s help. 
lo the man who has led a strenuous life, 
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personal interview with Mr. Sandow, or to 
write him fully about the complaint. There 
need be no hesitation on an _ inquirer’s 
behalf to take advantage of Mr. Sandow’s 
invitation to consult him without involving 
any fee or obligation to subsequently take 
treatment. Mr. Sandow is always pleased 
to consider a visitor’s case and to give a 
candid opinion as to whether it is suitable 
for exercise treatment. 

Mr. Sandow proudly lays claim to the 
fact that under his method a greater pro- 
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portion of cures is brought about than by 
any other known treatment of illness. Some 
while back Truth Newspaper organised a 
searching investigation into the records of 
cases which had been treated by Mr. 
Sandow, with the result that it was dis- 
covered that the phenomenal percentage of 
99 cases out of every 100 accepted tor 
treatment had received substantial benefit, 
and that 94 in every too had _ entirely 
achieved the object for which Mr. Sandow 
had been consulted hese figures are in 
themselves remarkable, but assume an even 
greater importance when one rcalises that 
the patients were in many cases. those 
whose illnesses were of a serious and even 
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chronic character. 3y far the larger pro- oF 5a) TER . — 
portion were sufferers who had, prior to SANDOWS HEALTH’ 
consulting Mr. Sandow, tried almost every . so LIBRARY @ 
other known remedy, and were consequently ' Vol. 1. Indigestion and 
the most difficult subjects. In order to Viet Dyspepsia 
achieve such astonishing results, it is, of * # Vol. 2. Constipation and 
able NG | its Cure 
seas’ Vol. 3. Liver Troubles 
Vol. 4. Nervous Disorders in Men 
Vol. £&. Nervous Disorders in Women 
Vo). 6. Ob2sity in Men 
Vol. 7. Obesity in Women 
Vol. 8. Heart Affections 
Vol 9. Lunz and Chest Complaints 
Vol. 10. Rheumatism and Gout 
Vol. 11. Anemia: Its Cause and Cure 
invite eter call upon him at 32, Vol. 12. ae wens: Functional and 
St. James’s Street, London, S.W., or tO yo). 13. Lack of Vigour 
write him fully, and we might add if the wo}, 14, Physical Deformities in Men 
inquirer can be accepted by Mr. Sandow, yo] 45, Physical Deformities in Women 
and decides to take a course of treatment, Yo}, 16, Funct.onal Defects in Speech 
the fees are upon a moderate fixed schedule Wo}, 17, Circulatory Disorders 
quite within the means of the man or Vo'. 18. Skin Disorders 
woman of modest purse, Vo'. 19. Physical Development for Men 
A small volume of Sandow’s Health Yo]. 20. Everyday Health 
Library will be sent gratis and post free to Yo]. 21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health and Ailments 
all at home or abroad who fill in and  Yol. 22. Figure Culture for Women 
forward the appli ation below. Vol. 23. Insomnia 
Vol. 24. Neurasthenia 


course, clear that Mr. Sandow is not 
to accept every case for treatment, though, 
fortunately, he finds but rare occasions to 
reject a patient. He confines his attention 
to such cases in which, from his wide ex- 
perience, he is convinced that satisfactory 
improvement and eventual cure will be 

brought about. 
Those who desire to consult Mr. Sandow 
magine they will be many—are 





FILL IN, CUT QUT, AND FORWARD THIS FORM. 





m The quiver Application “a 


well, ov for convenience this form may be u , nstbelity ov 
ese particulars, ly Sandow's opinion upo m the suttabiliy of ’ f 


yvdinavry votepaper will ao 


i 
without an Aare 


3 ; ; ; 

** Sandow’'s Here state any further details which y ky 
necessary for Mr. Sandow to know, in order ‘a 

he may form an opinion upon the suitability of # 


1 from your case for curative physic:l culture treatment. | 





To EUGEN SANDOW, , St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 
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Cadbury's Cocoa 
has assisted 
the most famous 
explorers in their 
search for the 
North and South 
Poles. 


Absolutely pure—therefore best. 


'Cacibury's 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE 














To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote 
the growthand beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with 


Cuticura Soap 


And occasional dressings with 
Cuticura are usually effective 
when all other methods fail. 
Special and full directions accom- 
pany each package of Cuticura. 
In the preventive and curative 
treatment of eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings and chafings, for sanative 
antiseptic cleansing of ulcerated 
and inflamed mucous surfaces and 
all purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery, these pure, sweet and gen- 
tle emollients are indispensable. 


7 
aé 


Soil throughout the rit. Denots: Londor 


Charterhouse 87.; Paris Rue a t Paix; Austra 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Nong Kone Dru Japan, Z P 
Maruya, Ltd. Tokio Russia, Ferrein (Apteka), 
Mos*ow: South Africa. Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Natal, ete.; U.S.A Potter Drue & Chem- Corp., 
Sole Props... 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 


ee" Post-free, 32-pagce Cuticura book telling how 
to preserve, purify and beautify the skin and scalp 
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NEW AND EASY COMPETITION F 


First Prize: HOsGUINEA AUTOPIANS 


2nd Prize: £15 cash; 3rd Prize: £10 cash; 4th Prize: £5 cash TE 
and 40 Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes 


T is not often that an opportunity is afforded of obtaining a gift of a magnificent Autopiano valued at 

110 Guineas; but this, together with three Cash Prizes and Forty Consolation Gifts, is what we are 
offering to our readers in an easy and fascinating competition. 

We have reproduced below certain portions of twelve advertisements of well-known firms, and all you I 
have todo is to fill in on the form below the name of the firm or commodity to which you think each refers, strel 

This Competition is run in conjunction with “ Cassell’s Magazine,” “The Quiver,” “ Little Folks,” be f 
“ The Story-Teller,” and “The New Magazine,” and the reproductions are from advertisements in the October free 
issues of these publications. Tr 

T** is the last set, and the first prize will be awarded for the correct complete list. 

In the event of no reader mentioning all the firms or commodities correctly, the first prize will be awarded 
to the one who has the greatest number right; while should we receive more than one complete set abso- 
lutely correct, a further competition will be arranged of six pictures to decide the winner. The other prizes 
will be awarded in order of merit. 

Any number of attempts may be sent in, and the sets of pictures may be taken from any of the above- 
mentioned magazines. That is to say, you can obtain your October set from “The Quiver,’ November set 
from “ The New Magazine,” and soon. All Coupons must be posted so as to reach us not later than Nov. 6th, 
and the result will be announced in the Christmas Number of “ Cassell’s Saturday Journal.” 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the Competition. The published decision will be 
final, and competitors may only enter on this understanding. 

No employee of Messrs. Cassell & Co. is allowed to take part in this Competition. 

THE AUTOPIANO is supplied by the well-known firm of Mcssrs. Kastner and Co., Ltd., 34, 35, and 36, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. In its capacity as an ordinary piano it is the best which money ¥ 
and experience can produce. In addition, it contains an interior and unseen pneumatic action by means of 
which anyone without the slightest knowledge of music can play every piece of music from the simplest to the , 
most severe composition. Two music rolls will also be presented with the instrument. 









































Set No. 5. (The first Set appeared in the July Numbers.) 2 
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Free Information for those who wish to 
make Weak Nerves Strong again. 





TELLS HOW TO REVITALISE WEAKENED OR OVERWORKED NERVOUS SYSTEM. 





50,000 HEALTH BOOKS TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 





t important to all desirous of 
veakened I erworked nerves may 
xplanator ok published to-day 


\ low-level life of the 

eading rt niormation may mean 
ture health 

i 1is world than that 

knes use there exists that con- 

f the nervous system / 

tl <treme maximum degree of 


: tr »n t} 


gh, between Death and 
call Robust Health 
feelings—none the less 
ctual organic disease 


Descriptive Book of the Electrological Treatment, sent 
gratis and post free on application) can be applied. 

rhe treatment, too, can be maintained in continuous 
operation day and night if desired 

Within a very short time u feel a quickening 


life and energy within the whole of the bow: one err! 
’ * A 

Cold and clammy hands ar . become warm and 

dry Nervous feverishness d restlessness give way 


to a comfortable term.perature and ibiding sense of 
nerve-strength and contr 

The mental faculties brighten u The mind sees 
and gras} clearly and strongl\ There is none of that 
terrifying distortion of the mental vi which besets and 
browbeats the victim of lack of nervous vitality 

If the Stomach or Bowels be weak in their action, 
Indigestion and *vercome 


Constipation are quickly 





\ecomy ymptoms of wavering by the all-powerful-for-g Electrological Treatment, 
There is the 
WEAKENED AND EXHAUSTED | NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


OUT OF THE FOREGOING ARISE THE FOLLOWING SYMPTOMS: 


1) LACK OF CONTINUOUS ENERGY. 
2) WEAKENED WILL. 


3) FAILING MUSCULAR STRENGTH WHEN EX- 
CITED. 


4) BACKACHE AND PAINS IN OTHER PARTS OF 
BODY. 


a SENSE OF NO CONFIDENCE IN 
SELF. 
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(6) TREMBLING SENSATION WHEN EXCITED. 
(7) HEART EXCITEMENT AND PALPITATION. 
8) LACK OF COLOUR IN FACE. 
9) HOT FLUSHES. 

(10) LIFE UNINTERESTING. 

11) LACK OF AMBITION. _ 
(12) FEELINGS OF UTTER HOPELESSNESS. —__ 








efficiency of the vital 


f Infort t ré ffered Free. Readers 

' r is causes of these con- 

: - tate of the vitality a whok 
iffecting the power 
rgans, of the body 


watchful interest 
the Electrological 

| nerves The Free 
t deeply It shows 
ng the method it 
ilong with weakened 
t pportunity of 
those of several 

i ipon the new 
talising the nervous 

its natural force or 
lrug medicine until 
hopeless about your 

1 that your condition 


unlike any other 

! liquid or solid 

to be swallowed 

the body Phere 

There is no rigidly 

I f ind bother of any 
treatment (s 





If the Reader is at present the victim of Kheumatism, 
Gout, Lumbago, or Sciatica, he r she) can call no 
greater health-force to his (or her) aid than the Electro- 
logical Treatment described in the Free Book obtainable 
on request 

A calm and cool consciousness of all-is-right-with- 
self takes the place of tl spairful all-is-wrong-with- 
me feeling of the nerve-weakened All the symptoms 
quoted in the above table disappear like night burglars 
before the break of day 

rhe mornings, instead ot a neing another dav <f 
dread and despair, herald themselves as daily oppor- 
tunities to be welcomed and made much of Phrough- 
ut each day, too, the Reader may experience the 


benefit of this new drugl way of curing exhausted or 
weakened nerves by re-infusing them with new power 
the only medicine thev need Instead of a gradual or rapid 





reduction of energy, the Reader may in the Book here 
ffered gratis and post free learn of this method of Elec- 
trological Treatment whic istains the strength through- 
ut the day 

Then at night—when the work of t day is done 
ind done well, to it w be 1 id-tired body and 
brain that will seek refreshment and recreation 

When the eves close, there w be dreams or other 
disturbane f the recuperat rest of body and brain 

All wh yuld like to realise these physical and mental 
improvements should write at once tor the information 
that will show the wa then 

Phe Book will be sent gratis and post free on receipt 
of accompanving coupor d filled in © personal 
application t The Put hers, | l Pulvermacher 
ind Co., Ltd., 8. Vuk House, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.t Visitors to the Institute are received 
between the hours of to and Saturdays, 10 to 1.) 
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MESSRS. (-ASSELL | 





BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS IS NOW READY. 
A COPY OF THIS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, EMBRACING ALL 
BRANCHES OF LITERATURE, WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


The Latest 6 /- Novels 
AUNT JANE OF THE THE ROMANCE OF | 
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K EN F t' C K Y SHOULDER - KNOT MICHAEL TREVAIL 


By Euiza Ca ALVER\ Hatt By Mrs. Henry Dupeney By JosepH Hockinc 38. 64, 
Jane 


orcegweeon. on -a> 


The Odserve Aunt ¢ 

Kentuchk . shtfa book of rambling is a charming novel full of bright, clean Love, faithf ess, hur | 
ren f humour, delica b.nour, sparkling dialogue, and Sharply re t y—« | 
Y? . ' the best Mr. Hoch } wr M ' 
= . cutaphorisms. The theme is weird, but the ~ a oe ier pens ; 
thi € n t “ Trev ( h miner, although ev 

: setting so real, so human, that conviction t 

la ( yi t 1g 


comes easily to the reader. 








THE RED ROOM A ‘SWORD IN BLIND HOPES 
By WiiLtiAM Le ere AM BUS H By HELEN WALLACE 


BY 


li iayeemeeer, EnscoeCanens Davison St ment os 


; : 5 Kd rhe scene is laid chiefly in Biarritz, and 
5 eet ritte s la\ ol apa; ll . pa . } pom _ ’ , se 
writ e the day the book will delight all who have been ‘ . : or 
A Pos fairly dazzles us with there, and awaken in those who have n “* Blind Hopes ™ presents us witha striking 


mystery up mystery. —Liverp 90 Post. done so a desire to visit it, centra gure 
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G eneral Literature 
CHARLES DICKENS THE 
AND HIS FRIENDS WORLD'S GREAT PICTURES 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH _SHORE Den 


vandt Portrait and 16 Full-page Plates. 





The work cont ( J es and 1 420 


e int the very muitet 
< t tri 
» the pleasure of 





hich a 
re been reproduce 


LONDON BOW: Past Present CAS s E L 5° Ss A TLAS 


TREES ,4X?, LIFEHISTORIES THE NATURE BOOK 


. A Book for those who would know the Joys of the 
By Percy Groom, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S. Open Air 


Demy 4t loth gilt s. net ti Extrao rl 1 { ¢acn 
W I I trat 1 upwards of 400 other A popular descript | ( Delights 
I t Henry Irvi The Pall Mall Gazette say and Beautic f the Open A | ‘ é rom 
‘ shot - tal . enna ‘ f | 
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CASSELL & CO., LTD. LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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D' J.Collis Browne's 








4 The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 











CHLORODYNE is t n dress. avede Acts like a Charm in 
isn ta ¢ "he doses 
ated according 10 ie tattle is ret oat DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, 
exhausted but remains ready to meet emer and DYSENTERY. 
genci¢ No more relia le ind generally 
ee oes te came: aa The only Palliative in 
agreeable take, pleasa in action, anc 
has no bad after effect NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
NCING MEDICAL TESTIMONY 
conxocompanies cach Bottle. RHEUMATISM, and 
Of all Chemists 11', 2/9, and 46. TOOTHACHE. 















The Best Remedy 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


known for 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
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TRUSSES, BELTS, | —$—————— 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 


and we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
EVERY ARTICLE number of complaints. 
for WHELPTON'S VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 
arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
RSI NG. gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 


Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 

orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
ut Elastic Stockings, cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
ak Sie Seas eens due course. ASK FOR 


Ww. H. aay s son, WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


| And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
38, Oxtord St., London. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1/4. per Box. 


SICK N 








City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) | 
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BEGIN THE DAY WELL 


WITH A PLATEPUL OF 


PLASMON OATS 


AND A CUP OP 


PLASMON COCOA 


THE BEST BREAKFAST FOODS. 


} 
JM Jae 
= PERFECT ior your palate; perfect for your digestion; and the right amount of nourishment. 
Hk LANCET sa ** Plasmon incre 1 val enormously. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Plasmon Cocoa (9d. a tin), Plasmon Oats (6d. a pnkt,.) 
**The Feeding of the Nations "’ (‘* Truth”), free on application to 


PLASMON, LTD. (OEPT. B.152), Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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PRICE’S 


DIGESTIVE Be Callard & Bowser’s 
BISCUITS. 4g Butter- Scotch 
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What the BRASSO SPRINKLER does. 





Prevents loss if tin is upset. 
Ensures contents being well shaken. 


Prevents waste by regulating 
the supply. 








